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LINCOLN: 

Faith  &  Politics 

Abraham  Lincoln's  viewpoints  and  faith  permeated 
and  influenced  his  entire  life  and  the  many  contributions 
he  made  to  his  family  and  friends,  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  and  his  nation.   . 

The  first  words  Lincoln  learned  were  the  scriptures, 
and  his  final  words  were  his  intentions  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land. 

Lincoln  was  bom  into  a  religious  family.  His  home 
life  was  conventionally  religious,  and  no  meal  started 
without  a  blessing.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  always  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  Lincoln  and  throughout  his  life,  God  to 
Lincoln  was  not  the  God  of  philosophers,  but  the  God  of 
his  mother  and  the  Bible.  His  religion  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  unquestioning  faith  and  Bible  reading  of  his  mother. 

His  favorite  book  was  the  Bible  and  he  poured  over  it 
for  hours  at  a  time.  From  his  reading  he  learned  that  truth 
was  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  he  based  every 
discussion  as  he  grew  in  mind  and  morals.  He  would  later 
say  that  without  the  Bible,  man  could  not  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Lincoln  began  his  battle  for  human  rights  at  17  when 
he  wrote  an  essay  on  temperance  which  was  published  in 
a  local  Kentucky  newspaper  and  drew  attention  from 
around  the  area.  Around  the  same  time  he  also  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union — themes  that  were  to  stay  with  him  all  his  life. 

After  his  move  to  Springfield  in  1830,  Lincoln  got  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  horrors  of  slavery.  Lincoln  and  his 
business  associates  began  boating  animals  and  merchan- 
dise down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans.  He  was 
shocked  and  devastated  at  the  sight  of  slaves  being  tor- 
tured and  sold  in  New  Orleans.  Lincoln  had  always  read  in 
the  Bible,  "Do  unto  others,  as  you  would  do  unto  your- 
self," and  he  knew  this  treatment  of  human  beings  was 
wrong  and  unacceptable.  It  was  a  memory  Lincoln  would 
carry  with  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Pushed  by  his  belief  in  human  rights  and  his  belief 
that  slavery  was  a  "mora!  evil  and  the  eternal  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong,"  Lincoln  began  his  political 
career  in  1834  and  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature. 
He  was  re-elected  two  years  later  with  the  highest  vote 
total  of  all  the  candidates.  While  in  the  legislature  Lincoln 
declared  that  all  citizens,  however  poor,  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least  a  moderate  education  so 
they  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  He  and  a  friend,  Dan 
Stone,  were  the  only  legislators  to  take  a  stand  against 
slavery,  calling  it  an  "injustice."  Lincoln's  protest  in  the 
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legislature  against  the  pro-slavery  resolution  was  the  first 
act  in  the  national  drama  in  which  he  was  to  become  the 
principle  figure. 

Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1 846  and  during 
the  next  two  years  was  exposed  to  slave  auctions  in  the 
capital  itself.  He  introduced  legislation  that  would  have 
forever  outlawed  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  had 
it  not  failed.  Because  of  his  views  he  was  not  elected  to  a 
second  term  in  office  and  returned  to  Springfield  and  his 
law  practice  with  a  new  realization  of  how  deeply  rooted 
slavery  was  in  the  country  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
eliminate  it. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  allowed 
slavery  in  those  two  states,  shocked  Lincoln  and  whetted 
his  appetite  to  get  back  into  politics.  In  1858,  Lincoln  was 
nominated  to  run  against  Stephen  Douglas,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Territories  and  had 
pushed  for  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

The  night  of  his  nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Lincoln  delivered  his  "House  Divided"  speech,  which  was 
based  entirely  on  the  books  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke 
in  the  Bible.  Critics  considered  his  speech  too  radical,  but 
Lincoln  replied,  "You  will  see  the  day  when  you  consider 
it  the  wisest  thing  I  ever  said." 

That  summer  Lincoln  proposed  to  Douglas  a  series  of 
joint  speeches  before  common  audiences  across  Illinois. 
Douglas  preached  on  the  principles  that  slavery  was  a 
neutral  institution  and  that  the  decision  to  permit  it  or  not 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  each  locality.  Lincoln 
responded  that  slavery  was  not  debatable,  because  it  was 
morally  wrong. 

Though  Lincoln  was  defeated  by  Douglas,  he  aroused 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  He  had  proven  his  potential 
as  a  national  figure  and  was  almost  immediately  discussed 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  President  in  1 860. 

Lincoln's  election  as  President  was  a  triumph  not  only 
for  the  slavery  issue,  but  also  for  the  theory  of  a  strong 
central  government  and  an  inseparable  union  of  the  states. 
When  he  left  Springfield  in  February  1861  his  "Farewell 
Address"  was  a  revelation  of  his  dependence  on  God  and 
his  apprehension  of  the  tragedy  awaiting  him,  as  indicated 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  might  never  return  to  them. 
Lincoln  declared  he  would  succeed  only  if  guided  and 
supported  by  the  Almighty.  By  faith,  he  believed  he  could 
not  fail. 

Continued  next  page  .  .  . 
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By  the  time  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  in  March,  he 
was  fully  convinced  the  Civil  War  was  inevitable.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  patient  man  and  believed  in  Christian 
repentance,  and  gave  the  South  time  to  make  amends  for 
their  actions.  Lincoln  hoped  to  avoid  a  war  until  firing  broke 
out  at  Fort  Sumter  on  April  12,  1861.  The  preservation  of 
the  Union  was  the  central  thought  of  Lincoln,  and  around 
this  thought  revolved  the  whole  system  of  his  political  faith. 
He  believed  the  Union  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 

Lincoln's  way  of  rooting  democracy  in  the  will  of  God 
made  it  a  dynamic  faith  to  live  by.  He  believed  the  Civil 
War  was  a  test  or  trial  of  that  faith. 

In  1862,  after  spending  ten  days  in  prayer,  Lincoln 
decided  to  write  "something  special."  For  Lincoln,  God 
was  the  final  court  of  appeal  when  he  was  uncertain  about 
the  moral  aspects  of  a  question.  On  September  23,  1862, 
Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  that 
declared  that  all  persons  held  in  slavery  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation  should  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  on  January  1 ,  1 863, 
and  would  be  set  at  liberty  and  that  the  government  would 
recognize  and  maintain  their  freedom. 

The  following  night  Lincoln  addressed  several  guests 
and  said,  "I  can  only  trust  God  that  I  have  made  no 
mistake."  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  brought  forth 
hope — it  was  a  blow  for  human  freedom,  and  infused  moral 
meaning  into  the  Civil  War. 

During  his  first  four  years  in  office,  many  acts  and 
speeches  contained  Christian  themes  and  bases.  During  that 
time  he  issued  eight  proclamations  calling  upon  the  people 
to  observe  fast  days  and  days  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
The  proclamations  were  pervaded  with  a  tone  of  sincerity, 
trust,  confidence  and  prayerful  dependence  that  never 
faltered. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December  1 862, 
Lincoln  pictured  the  special  destiny  of  America  freed  of 
slavery  as  a  means  to  advance  freedom  and  democracy 
over  the  Earth.  The  religious  impulse  was  the  same  for  the 
drive  to  eliminate  slavery  as  it  was  for  the  realization  of  a 
brave  new  world. 

In  March  1 864,  Lincoln  delivered  his  second  inaugural 
address.  The  speech  has  its  roots  in  a  biblical  understanding 
of  God,  man  and  history  and  read  like  a  supplement  to  the 
Bible.  In  it  there  are  fourteen  references  to  God,  and  four 
direct  quotations  from  Genesis,  Psalms  and  Matthew. 

On  December  6,  1864,  Lincoln  recommended  another 
vote  on  an  amendment  that  had  failed  eight  months  earlier. 
This  time  the  amendment  passed  by  four  votes.  It  was  then 
submined  to  the  states  to  become  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery. 

After  more  than  one  million  men  had  died,  a  treaty  to 
end  the  Civil  War  was  signed  at  Appomatix  Courthouse 
on  April  9,  1865.  Because  of  Lincoln's  genuine  belief  in 
God,  he  made  it  through  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war. 
Lincoln  saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves  via  the  Civil 
War.  He  constantly  reiterated  the  phrase,  "If  God  is  for  us 
(the  Union),  who  can  be  against  us?" 


Some  time  after  Lincoln's  death,  his  wife  Mary  wrote 
a  letter  stating  the  President's  last  words.  She  said  they 
had  gone  the  theater  late.  Lincoln  was  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair  and  talking  to  her.  He  said,  "Mary,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  do  you  know  what  I  would  like  to  do  most.  I 
would  like  to  take  you  with  me  on  a  trip  to  the  Near  East. 
We  would  go  to  Palestine.  We  would  go  to  Bethlehem 
where  He  was  born.  We  would  visit  Bethany.  And  we 

would  go  up  to  Jeru "  The  fatal  shot  was  fired  before  he 

could  complete  the  sentence. 

Lincoln  was  shot  on  April  14,  1865 — Good  Friday. 
The  next  day  he  belonged  to  the  ages. 

Throughout  his  life  Lincoln  held  tight  to  his  faith  and 
his  belief  in  American  democracy.  To  Lincoln,  democ- 
racy was  a  religion.  He  combined  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
with  the  hope  of  eternal  democracy.  The  God  of  his  child- 
hood remained  the  God  of  his  adult  life  and  Lincoln 
constantly  consulted  Him  regarding  major  decisions,  right 
vs.  wrong,  and  human  rights.  Because  of  his  religious 
beliefs  and  Christian  morals,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  theo- 
logian who  chose  politics  as  a  profession. ♦ 
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Lincoln's  spiritual  legacy 


The  passage  of  time  has  a  curious  way  of  altering  our  judgments  about  people.  In  his  own 
time.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  vilified  and  condemned  Cartoonists  were  brutal  in  depicting  him 
as  uncouth  and  inept  Editors  taunted  and_denounced  him,  and  many  felt  he  was  not 
qualified  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  light  of  history,  however,  we  see  Lincoln 
as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  humility  and  courage. 

In  his  papers,  correspondence,  and  addresses  Lincoln  frequently  alluded  to  God.  as  if 
he  could  endure  denunciation  and  criticism  if  he  could  view  himself  as  "a  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father,"  as  he  put  it.  "I  have  sought  His  aid."  be  wrote,  "but  if, 
after  endeavoring  to  do  my  best  in  the  light  which  He  affords  me.  I  find  my  efforts  fail.  I  must 
believe  that  for  some  purpose  unknown  to  me.  He  wills  it  otherwise." 

Repeatedly  Lincoln  noted  he  was  "upheld  and  sustained  by  the  good  wishes  and 
prayers  of  God's  people  "  "No  one."  he  wrote,  "is  more  deeply  than  myself  aware  that 
w.thout  His  f  avor  our  highest  wisdom  is  but  as  foolishness  and  that  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
would  avail  nothing  m  the  shadow  of  His  displeasure." 

The  wisdom  and  humility,  integrity  and  courage  of  Lincoln  were  the  bequest  of  his 
religious  faith,  of  his  deep  and  abiding  wish  to  be  an  instrument  of  God  in  the  service  of  the 
nation.  The  arrogance  of  the  dictator  trying  to  play  God  was  foreign  to  his  thought  On  the 
contrary,  he  confessed  that  he  could  not.for  one  day  "d'scharge  the  duties  which  have  come 
upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place  (the  White  House),  without  the  aid  and  enlightment  of 
One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all  others." 

There  is  something  for  all  of  us  to  consider  in  the  faith  of  Lincoln  as  he  sought  to  play  his 
pari  in  the  drama  of  a  nation  in  crisis  It  matters  very  htf'e  whether  we  are  public  servants. 
business  or  professional  men  or  women,  laborers  or  clerks,  secretaries  of  office  beys  Our 
lives  take  on  meaning  and  significance  when  we  begin  to  see  ourselves  as  instruments  of 
God  in  the  service  of  our  time  We  cease  to  be  petty  servants  of  our  own  desires  and  small 
aims  and  become  vital  and  creatively  useful  persons 

Our  personal  struggles  for  justice  and  fair  play  take  on  new  dimensions  and  become 
part  of  a  larger  social  drama.  We  care  more  tor  what  happens  to  the  nation  because  of  us 
than  for  thesuccess  of  our  private  projects  Lincoln  put  the  matter  neatly  in  response  to  a 
serenade  after  his  ejection  to  the  Presidency  lor  the  second  time.  "It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
triumph  over  anyone."  he  said,  "but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the 
peoples  resolution  to  stand  by  free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity." 

What  really  mattered  to  Lincoln  was  his  concern  for  "free  government  and  the  rights  of 
humanity."  His  persona'  triumph  was  secondary  to  something  far  larger,  which  he  equated 
with  the  will  of  God.  His  greatness  stemmed  from  the  quality  of  his  commitment  and  his  view 
of  himself  as  an  instrument  of  a  purpose  beyond  himself. 

It  may  be  th3t  the  roubles  of  our  time  have  been  intensified  by  the  fact  we  have  lest 
something  of  the  spiritual  mood  of  Lincoln.  We  do  not  expect  our  public  servants  to  be 
instruments  of  God  or  our  business  leaders  to  be  servants  of  humanity.  They  have  other 
concerns  that  take  priority  over  spiritual  principle,  and  we  have  come  to  accept  those 
priorities  Why  argue  with  the  inevitable? 

The  future  hinges,  however,  on  a  rearrangement  of  our  priorities.  "Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness."  is  the  essence  of  wisdom  for  our  time  if  we  cherish  a  belter 
tomorrow  for  our  children.  We  cannot  afford  to  surrender  the  spiritual  legacy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  IDEALS 
HELD  THREATENED 

World    Trends    Imperil    U.    S. 

Traditions    of    Freedom, 

Dr.  Foulkes  Asserts 


The  freedom  and  liberty  for  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  fought  are  im- 
periled in  America  today,  the  Rev 
Dr  William  Hiram  Foulkes.  of  New. 
ark,  former  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  As.»embly.  declared 
here  today  In  an  address  before  the 
Ministerial  Union  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity. 

The  ministers,  meeting  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Seventeenth 
and  Sansom  Streets,  devoted  most 
of  their  program  in  memory  of  Lin- 
coln.   About  500  were  present. 

Dr.  Foulkes  also  denounced  dicta- 
tor rulers  L.  the  world  today. 
Cites  Widespread  Fear 
"Compare  the  acts  of  Lincoln 
with  the  acts  of  present-day  dicta- 
tors," he  said.  'Today  the  world  is 
overshadowed  with  fear,  suspicion 
and  threats  of  war.  I  have  never 
had  a  more  profound  conviction  of 
the  validity  of  Christianity  than  I 
have  today  " 

The  speaker  called  attention  to 
the  "great  amount  of  so 
the  United  Stales  because  of  recent 
legislation,  but  he  decried  the  fact 
that  America  is  in  great  danger  of 
losing    its   liberty  " 

"In  the  last  ten  years,"  he  con- 
tinued, 'most  of  en. i 
been  to  promote  secuntv  and  in  the 
last  days  of  a  leadership  that  seems 
Inspired  we  are  moving  toward  a 
greater  security.  Howe\er.  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  that  other  human 
•quatlon — freedom. 

"As  Americans  we  are  In  peril  of 
losing  the  reality  of  freedom.  That 
Is.  for  a  man  to  think  as  he  pleases 
and  to  worship  as  he  pleases  as  God 
Intended  it  to  be. 

'Turn  back  to  President  Lincoln. 
where  we  will  be  inspired  and  hum- 
bled. Compare  him  with  the  pres- 
ent dictators  and  listen  to  their 
threats  and  their  building  of  bar- 
riers between  nations  and  races,  dis- 
possessing races  because  they  are 
alien  to  themselves. 

"Now  look  at  Lincoln  and  his  fa- 
mous words,  'With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all.'  These 
words  did  not  come  out  of  the  top 
of  a  man's  head.  They  came  out 
of  his  heart.  If  our  American  poli- 
ticians of  today  could  only  see  the 
towering  truth  of  Lincoln,  what  a 
new  dawn  would  come  for  all  of 
us  about  this  man. 

"When  I  look  at  Hitler  and  Mus- 
aolinl  I  cannot  think  that  God  has 
spoken  His  last  word." 

The  ministers  elected  the  Rev. 
I.  James  Boost,  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  Sixth  and  Dauphin  Streets, 
as  president  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gerard  Henry  Gebhardt,  who  Is  ill. 
Other  officers  elected  are  Vice 
president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lig- 
gett, of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Frankford:  secretary,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  Smith  Stull.  of  Falls  of 
Schuylkill  Church;  treasurer,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  R.  Brown,  of  the  First 


Christain  Church,  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Pence,  of  the ; 
Evans  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Lincoln  was  the  topic  of  sermons 
In  Innumerable  churches  yesterday. 
Several  Negro  ministers  exchanged 
pulpits  with  pastors  of   white  con- 

fregations     to     extol     the     Great 
mancipator. 

Philadelphia  public  schools  were 
closed  todav  and  260  000  students  ] 
given  a  holiday  In  observance  of 
Lincoln's  birthday  yesterday. 

Tolerance  and  a  belief  in  the 
rights  of  minority  groups  were  the 
keynote  of  yesterday's  religious  cere- 
monies. Speakers  stressed  the  love 
of  freedom  and  democracy  that 
were  the  Ideals  of  the  martyred 
President. 

Probably  the  largest  celebration  of 
the  day  in  Philadelphia  was  that  in 
Irvine  Auditorium,  on  the  Penn 
campus,  where  more  than  1000  per- 
sons gathered  under  the  auspices  oi 
the  Lincoln's  Birthday  Committee 
on  Democracy  and  Intellectual 
Freedom. 

Senator  Srhwellenbach,  Demo- 
crat. Washington,  the  mam  speaker, 
asserted  legislators  welcomed  the 
h^lp  of  organized  science  in  defend- 
ing democracv. 

Hails  Scientific  "Martyrs" 

"Our  freedom  depends  ultunatcly 
on  the  equal  freedom  of  all.  even 
those  whose  views  we  may  dislike 
and  even  profoundly  detest,"  he 
•aid 

'Soma  scientists  have  stood  firm 
against  intrigue,  entreaty  and 
threats.  They  have  chosen  rather 
to  be  homeless  wanderers  than  to 
lend  scientific  authority  to  myths 
and  propaganda.  To  all  thee  mod- 
ern martyrs  who  have  found  refuge, 
arid  those  who  ha\e  not.  we  bare  our 
heads  with  the  profoundest  respect 
•nd  admiration." 

More  than  1200  men,  women  and 
children  assembled  In  the  Lower 
Merlon  Junior  High  School  audi- 
torium at  Lower  Merion  to  hear  a 
priest,  rabbi  and  Protestant  min- 
ister extol  Lincoln's  spiritual  quali- 
ties. 


Valle;  -  :   -J   la  not  ^:  tt0wn  that  a  nemoriaffl  Qf 

a  prominent  place  on  the  altar  of  the 

r            •  «  CP08,  of  unusual  beauty 

Pe8ented  Lincoln  by  a  descendant 
°2'  l--      -  ent. 


Rep„  to  Gating-  of  a  Compaq   of 

Clergymen 
Mv    hone    of    success    in 

that  immutable  i  cyents 

is  on  our  side. 


'Ijll    UEI  IGIOS 

crt  Collyer  ba»  sent  a  lettei   to  Uic  Chi    .    i  i  m,  ■. 

! 
.■I   •    Ut    Ihl  ■!    ...  I    I    .- 

I  .  turning 

ii|i  i  ke  iii  mi.  1. 1  Rb  >s i .  iu.i    «  . 

.   . 

I  to  till     t.    ■       i     I- 

:...it    lltni   -ilii-  ...•        I 
ii..   i  :  i.        •    I  i  t  till 

E  tboi  ing  id  ibe  « ib,  vain, 
.,i  uii.i  i.  Mi    Lini  -  Hi  a  ii  i.  ..I, ■!.  itod  i. ii  I 
i 

i         do*  d  i"  tt|*riii|  '■ 
i,  mi.     Tney  talked  about  man)  thirnr*,aa4  amoi 
Hi.  rest  I        I  'Have  y  u  though!  niucb 

..i .  hi  u  .it .'    i loi    uid,     •  i  inn- .in  i  time,  a 

mm  whal  do  \  ■  i 
-  lu^ki  oi  itt     W  I,  or  don't  j  iu 

U  i-  •  tatli  i.  Mi.  Lincoln 

i 

.        it    IU  III    -.  .11.-    I    . 

e  in  ..!■  i   in  tbi  ■    othei  .  i 

:  ii  .1  .,i    .u  i\  bi  re  be  d  ■■         II   n    ... 
-  Id  ou   i  oib    Bidi  -,    i. in   tbu  i 

mi  i  ii.  1)  ine  it  took  pi  i.    . 

v  -      i   ■  i.   ■  .i     i    i      .  i  ..         .  dn     ib  ut  Mi. 

..    b  i  ii    i.        '         ii 

tivel)  \  ,i  .Mr.  I.in- 

■  ■  in.  leU  in. i.  .i  talk  with  Ihiu  on  I 
and  U  i  mi  be  «  ia  lull  •  i 

m  uti  i .     -Mi ,  Full  bail  I 
. 

bad  round  ibi  m  foi  in-  on  a  luluil. 

■  .Mr.  Lincoln  .i  e  tuple  uf 
.  itlui>«,wliicb  ii.  careuillj 

i d  on  good  tbana  rell-^i  m 

bi  bad  ei  ... 

Uiai  i bej  bad  led  bin)  to  i«  heve 

i  "i  •  i.  )  i  ii'-.  iin  n.  thai  ■ 

null, -ii  itisevei  .    mil  ran  clear— 

..    i  all  n  h.i ■•...     i 
on  .  h.  i. .  .1   ihiu  r.  and  tbi  jo   i  • . .  .    . 
;!  •■•  ,  H  roacb  i'ai  ki  i.  to 

boll  ii    -  ii    evei  u  td.    Au.i 

tuat  was  really  bow  tbetbhiK  stood  wben  i.    tin  I. 
Ii  ib.  sv  win.  do  rot  hi  Id  witb  tbi  -.•  creai  n  lifrioua 

I  ...i.i-'  bo  a i  ,i.i..  .hi  inlidi  i  I  ir  believing 

ly,  il  i-  tbi  ,i  ■  wii  lookout,     l  call  bun  a 
truest  type.    A    I 
in. u.i.  uf  evidence    from  one  man  noil   d 
aiioiher  siill  altvo,  i  in  do  ait)  thing  toward  laying 

i 
.    ..i  tint  i  nave  i ...  .i  able    i    u  i 


Fox,    Mrs.   ^vnr.ie  C. 


•pringfield.Ill. 


Greeting  Lincoln 

Gave  to  Bride. 

Mrs.    Annie    C.    Fox    cf    Springfield    re- 
members  the   greeting    Mr.    Linccln   jravc 
to  her  as  a  bride  raore  than  hall  a 
tury  ago. 

"1    ccme    to    Springfield    ir,    I85R."    Mrs. 
F.-x  told.     "My  husband,   Benjamin  Fox, 
bad  been  engaged  in  business  here  sever- 
al  years   before    that    lime.      Mr.    i. 
and  Mr.   Fox  «    r<    ■  -.     nal 
attended 

Presbyterian.      riie    builumc   now    • 
01  posit*  ■   .aid   Alton    !. 

depot.    Mr.  Lincoln's  pen  aw  Jusl 
the   aisle   from    Mr.    Fox's.      In    honi 
my    sominc    Mr     Fox    had    fitted    up    u- 
new  with  tew  -    t,  . 

-     '  da\     t    .ill-  i.  I     i    ...:..  3j 

rteld   M. .    Lincoln   ....... 

■■  ■■  I  ■■  •  »  Mi  Lini  tin 
saying  that  he  had  wondered  u..*  Mr. 
Fox  was  fitting  un  his  pew  .,.,  fine,  bui 
he  undei  H  Un    Um  oln    who 

waa  present     u  n  st<  |  I   .■•   Mr.   Lincoln 
himself   might   do   a   Utile    fixing     II    was 
noi  Ions  -«!"«•  r  thai   before  Mi     i. 
pe«  bad   ■  '  • 

Atterded    Church    Regularly. 
Mrs     Fox    .   ■  ill      the    Interenili  - 
that   "Mr     I    ... 

•  s." 

An    lllustratl  whirl, 

political   prei  .  I 
for  led  i>\  one  "i  M 
Ol   Ml     Lincoln. 

•Mr.     Fox.  rri    and 

crow  up  m   Buffalo.     He  itaa  thoroughly 
Imbued  With  th 

.   i.lugion    Kra 
and    new^r»ar-  - 

ul  irly   to   Mr.   Fox 

ipers.      in    the    days    of    which    I 
.-pr.ik    abolitionists    ■■■  ■ 

kindlv li.c  pecplv:  ul  Sprintf- 

•  jl    In   i.,\ .,. 
of  distribute  ■ 

■ 
liver   the    I  ipers   to    Mr     Fi  I 

^u*  In  the  ston 
Mr  Fox  told  i.ini  about  the  action  of  the 
postmaster  In  withholding  the  newspaper 

and   ask-.'  IDOUt  11 

Papers  Were  Delivered. 

Ml     Lin   oln  ed   the  news- 

papers would  be  delivered  '    After    - 
fflrence     betwe,.,,     Mr.     Lincoln     an  ; 
postmaster   the  papers   were   again  given 
the  :  rlvilege  of  distribution  at  i 
AeM    office,    bul    thi     postmaster,    Instead 


of  giving  Mr.  Fox  his  mall  In  the  usual 
manner,  threw  the  papers  over  the  tran- 
som of  the  door.  The  Post  Office  was  lo- 
cated lust  south  of  Mi.  Fox's  store.  When 
Mr.  Lincoln  learned  about  the  throwing 
of  the  papers  over  the  door,  lie  remarked 
thai  he  'guessed  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  postmaster  bandied  abolition 
doctrines  lie  must  be  afraid  of  catching 
something;. '  " 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln's  manner  and  appear- 
and. Mrs.  Fox  said:  "He  was  always 
courteous  and  polite  to  the  women.  He 
was  ;.i!l  and  rather  awkward  in  his 
movements.  His  clothing  did  nor.  nt  him 
well,  but  the  nJaterial  was  of  thi  best 
His  linen  was  always  fresh  and  clean." 


rotary    of    the 

of    Bloomington,    u    ,, 

■  .  Dill  .  ■ 

i  nigh  1   wr.ii  Abraham 

October,     180.1, 

e  "Fremont  and  Fn  •  - 

\lr.    Lincoln    came    t" 

Lincoln  Sever 

Complained  of  Food. 

Ezra     M.     Prince. 
Hlsti  rli  il    Society 
died  .1  (■  a    weeks 
tion  of  a   d 
Lincoln.     The    time 
near  the  • 

- 

Bloomington  and  t""k  .■  horse  and  buggy 
to    ,lr:*.-   .i  Dl  try   to   Tremonl. 

Mr.  Prln  i    weni   w  II  >  him. 

"It    was    one    of    the    most    beautiful    of 

our     Indian    summer    days."     Ml      Prince 

then  the  great 

it   trail  from   the   Fast   to  the  w  •  ■.. 

,  through  luxuriant  prairies  and  n-,- 

ble  en  ••         Phi    time  v     i  In  thi    height 

.if  ii.  >  K  ex     •  ment,  and  the   road 

was      III       :       u:  '_!..     I       Wagons,      til-' 

Hon  of  « inch  was  indlcati  .1  by  the 

•  Ir   sides.     As       i  em   the 

ing   out    their    presidential    prefer- 
were    Fremont,    with 
Did  Mr.  L 

u     i  .- 
nglns    i  la    na 

loudl)  ?      If!. 

,.f  it      Aboul   • 

Grovi      whei        a 
li  dglng 
and   bn  ikfasl       M       Lli 

■    in    an    unfurnished   attli       Th.- 
bill  f.«r  ourselves  and  horse  was  7". 
A      u.  .     may  |n  the  morning. 

M       Lin  •■in    said    i  ■    ii.         .-.  venty-Ave 

■ 
worth    consul. ring    what     Wi     got."      Judge 
it   on   th«   circuit    Mr     l.m- 
nplalned  ot  the  fuod,  even  I 
•  I   ,  ab- 

Mr     Llm  ol  i      ind    M       Prln 

I 

,  and  watei 
Mr.   Pi  •  'I  'hat  In  the  •  ven- 

lag    Mr     Mac-. In    "W<  in    down    10   thi 

■nd    talked    with    the    men    and 

aboul    •  inder- 

taken    and    the    polltli  il    i  ampalgn    that 

ling  "      Mr.    Lin.  oln    •' 
kindly    •  >n    that    drive    thai     Mr     Princi 

a.-ked    lilni    alx.ul    his   .ally    life. 

emember,"   Mr.   Prince  said,   "of  Ma 
saying    that    the    only    schooling    I 

t    week.-,    thai    his    father  intended 
...in    a   'thorough   education.'  '  by 


Mow  Lincoln  Disposed 
of  a  Will  Cas . 

On  the  wall  of  the  Historical  Society  a 
Bloomington      hangs      the     evidence      that 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  believe  in  promo  tine 
litigation,  in  his  own  handwriting  ap- 
pears a  legal  opinion  winch  Mr.  Llncoli 
gave  aboul   a   will.  The  opinion  Illustrates 

the  clearness  of  statement  which  wa 
characteristic  of  him: 

"In  Lhe  case  of  the  will  of  John  Frank- 
lin  two  points  of  difficulty  have   arisen. 

"One  is  thai  i  i  i.iv  a, a,  -  a  land  is  ;.,- 
queathed  to  Nelson  N.  Franklin  upon 
condition  that  he  pay  in  one  year  aftei 
the   decease   of  the   testator  $s  nor  ncre. 

It  turns  nut  that  foils  aires  of  lhe  land 
had     |,r.  vioi'sly    been    deed     to    N,  Is,  n        1 

think   he    is    entitled   to    have   the    forty 
■ores   not   previously  deed  on  paying   the 
■     Cor    It,    Without    caying   any- 
thing for  tin-  fort)    pn  1 1  mslj    d  *  di  rl 

■  i  I  ■    m  \i  dlfflculty  is  thai  certain  lands 
■  re   i  •  lueallied   to  the   widow  during  In  i 
llfi      and    the    same    lai  ds    and     110 
additional   are1  bequeathed    to    vVesli  y    I' 
Franklh    al    the  widow's   di  ilh,   ho   paj 
Ing  thi    other  heirs  $s  per  acre.    Al  whal 
l   the  i  m  actus?     I  think 
he  i     to  ha  i  e  ii   ..i  oni  e  upi  >n  pa  /ing   th. 
i    it. 
"There  Is  also  a  question  outside  of  the 
Is   that  c  thi     mil  o 

whlii    lli   ii      with   ih.    i- ■.■■■ 
by  his  i  onsent  mil 
um.     |i  i   .  rial 
Tn--    quel  ii.  n    Is, 
a .  a    u.ep    ii,,  it     respectiv, 
propi  ity,  Indi  pond  ni    if  tlie 
.  i  tati   '    I  think  I  i      to  keep  it  inde 

1     he  i     .  i- 
1  ■   ithlng    upon   win.  h   I   think   the 

broken.  .\     LINCOLN. 

"Bloomington,   Deci  mbi  r    It),   IW8  " 


Lincoln,  the  Citizen, 

and  the  Lawyer. 

ers  v  .re    a, a    long  i.    Idenl    i  I 

l<  Id     before     I  In  j     lenrni  d     Borne- 

ol    thi    position    .Mi     i. in,  oln    occu 

pled    in    thi     community.     James   Judson 

l I  came  to  the  state  i  apltal   to  live   In 

lb.',:'.     Mrs.    I.,,,  i    tells   of    her    husband's 

m  Llm  oln  a 

a    fellow    citizen: 

"Mr.    Lord    knew    nothing   ol    Mr.    Lln- 

-  -     mill    oni    day    passing    through    the 

.State-house   grounds    he   observed   a   gl'Qun 

Ing    a    tall    man    swinging   a    srytha 

-  ful  and  an  efflcleni   way,  while 

:  tin    group  held  hi     ha  i  and 

oal       "W  ho    la    thai    tall    man    mowing?' 

Mr.    Lord   a   ked        Dial    I     Abi     Lincoln.' 

rhing     'hi     I       howlng 

.  :    .i     fellow -tow  nsmi  n    tin    propel 

mow.' 

i     il    was   Mr.    Lord's   first    glimpse  of 

Mi     Lin.--, in.   for  whom  in  after  years  he 

came    to    have    Hie    highest    regard    and 

i  friendship,"  Mrs.  Lord  com  Inui  d. 

•standing   near  Mr.    Lincoln   al    the  time 

<-f  his  nomination,   Mr.   Lord  said  I  i  him, 

'Mi      Lin,  oln,   you    "ill   be  our   president.' 

Mr.    Ian., ,1a   smiled   a    little   and    said.    In 

his    slow,    Impressive    way,     Well,    things 

U   to  point  1  hat    way.'  " 

,  titles  of  Ills  profession,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  construed  them,  are  Illuminated 
by  an   Incident   which  Mrs.   Lord  tells; 

"Mr.  Lord,  going  Into  Mr.  Lincoln's 
ofllce  one  day,  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  talking 
earnestly  to  a  young  man,  who  stood,  hat 
In  hand,  looking  down  rather  dejectedly. 
Mi  Lord  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  say:  'Yes,  I 
I  can  gain  your  case  for  you.  I  can  take 
'  the  money  from  the  widow  and  her  six 
children  for  you,  but,  young  man.  I 
would  advise  you  to  make  that  amount 
som«..oU»sr MtViMi  asa »*■«* 


IR 


Celebrating  Merman's  Death. 

Fi^iu  Uiv.i.Uw '»  fl  lug. 

The  Drot  Thursday  ia  Or.  101  er  baa  oeeu  ag.eod 
u|on  t>  all  "be-ala  of  burden1  as  a  day  of 
iDaDL-.ivn./  and  praise  to  Utm  r»l  Gill.-un  and 
his  command,  lor  the  timely  and  reh^ious  act 
ui  terminating  tbc  lib,  robbiiitdacd  wholesale 
Ibefteol  Jolu  LI.  Morgan  the  moat  renowned 
land  pirate  ot  the  nineteenth  century.  All  the 
beasts  iu  the  "Animal  Kingdom''  are  required 
to  asaemblo  preci^jy  at  ten  o'elock,  and  com- 
mence Hiti:  <ie venous.  Blooded  horses  sad 
mares,  will  convene  in  their  respective  stuulea, 
and  rebel  l'reot.ju  ri^u  niinislera  will  >ead  in 
ttur  devotioop,  s'-utjujk  up-iued  wnh  '.heir 
■j  itu  stuffed  with  lyin^  rebel  ntwepu^-cro, 
»:.  .  with  iLnr  faces  toward  ''old  VTrnrnuMfcii." 

u  MlOB  JIj  panting  and  profanciy  swearing  by 
the  God  tb^i  made  J  <bu  C«l\iu,  tfeat  "what- 
ever  \b  ii  right,"  <  scent  the  <.  lentua  ot  Lincoln, 

and  that   God    had    "lore      Taaited    whal&oeVcr 

com' a  to  pas?,"  always  uicipting  the  issuing  ot' 
the  Kmancipaiiou  i'io<.UmaiioD. 

Mules,  of  bilk  and  low  degree,  will  convene 
in  '.our  lat|  uod  pastures,  in  tbe  open  air,  and 
their  devotion  will  be  led  by  rebel  Baptist 
px<a*hera,  who,  standing  in  water  op  to  tbe 
i^au  of  their  Lfteehet,  shall  »»>»r  with  then 
ri^bt  huud  ou  a  ,uj  oj  cvr.i  wkuky,  tUat  it.ero 
is  no  salvaiiou  witcout  swimming  cbe  Oomber- 
Uni  Bivei  as  often  aa  John  Mu'gsu  hoi  doue 
in  search  of  multt;  and  wrJ<;;»  the  praeeber 
pausea  to  lake  ■  dram,  evwy  mule  shall  bray 
by  way  of  rceponae  t.,  »a*  ptoua  exerdem 

The  jnckacse-;  shall  all  convene  in  their  re- 
spective ott'.Uti,  and  with  \Uttti  ./uor.-,  after 
tbf  man»*r  of  '  U'z  ^Mtnnji,  conducted  by 
rebel  Methodjat  pieackett;  the  jacks  shall  be 
IB*  rrogated,  tbe  preachers  i.nteUnj,  aa  to  what 
pMgreM  ihcy  have  made  in  prouuanif  horse 
and  aas  "equality ."  Bach  prea.  U>r  dall  tak<« 
his  tut  on',  of  the  Southern  UothoOst  alavo 
code,  and  alter  a  fervent  ptvyei,  »o  which  the> 
jacks  shall  respond  in  "»»ki  oi  b*e.  i  concord," 
the  audience  •LeJ.i  sin.*;,  al  the  (upa  of  their 
voices,  "Job*   uiduao.',  bit  Joe  John,    <*c 

(-'io-,.^^  oal  at  fo'ir  0  i  Um  a,  the  uoimals  shall 
\«\*sa  to  their  pasturwa  "wiser  nnd  better" 
i.  Itfe*,  aud  the  :.  ier<ad  clergy  ohull  go  to  lb*ir 
bom<  j,  all  c.t  unit. a  iii.  1  ir.it.laki  olh.  r  o-  u  I 
wit, j  ror  their  own,  under  a  preteo  af  6ec-k- 
iag  their  "rights." 


WHY  LINCOLN  WAS  NOT 
A   CHURCH   MEMBER 


"If  someone  were  to  ask  you  why  Abraham 
Lincoln  never  became  a  church  member,  what 
would  be  your  answer?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  hypothesis  upon  which 
to  account  for  one  <>f  the  most  perplexing  facts 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  career.  The  grounds  in 
which  that   fact  was   rooted  were   obscure  to  u.,.x 

me,  constituting  territory  where  speculation  lost  its  waj 
and  returned  to  .seek  clearer  fields  for  exploration. 

"You,  of  course,  believe  that  Lincoln  was  far  from 
being  antagonistic  to  religion,  or  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  adult  experience  upon 
which  we  can  account  for  his  failure  to  unite  with  some 
church?" 

I  remarked  that  such  considerations  made  the  problem 
all  the  more  perplexing. 

"In  his  boyhood,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  unhappy  ex- 
perience with  a  backwoods  congregation." 

I  was  talking  with  the  Rev.  W.  Refus  Rings,  pastor  of 
Reformation  Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  I  knew  thai  before 
hi  took  up  his  present  work  in  Toledo,  he  had  been  pastor 
of  a  Lutheran  congregation  in  .southern  Indiana,  in  the 
locality  where  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  boyhood,  and  where  his  mother.  Nam  y  Hanks  Lincoln, 
died  and  was  buried. 

But  what  I  was  now  to  [earn  was  that  during  his  pas- 
toral work  in  that  locality.  Pastor  Rings  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  a  valuable  and  little  known  historical 
document. — the  record  of  a  backwoods  congregation  of 
which  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
once  a  member. 

Those  yellowed  pages  opened  up  a  new  vista  in  the  life 
of  Lincoln,  and  looking  backward  through  that  vi8ta,  one 
was  enabled  to  reconstruct  some  of  tin-  bolder  details  of  a 
period  of  stress  indicated  in  the  record,  one  who  looked 
down  that  vista  might  imagine  the  keen-minded  young 
Lincoln  protesting  againsl  what  might  well  have  appeared 
to  him  as  some  of  the  major  injustices  of  the  event. 

********* 

"But."  young  Abe  reminded  his  father,  "we  helped  to 
build  that  church,  you  and  1.  We  helped  cut  down  trees, 
and  you  hewed  a  lot  of  the  logs.  And  we  helped  put  into 
place  nearly  every  log  that  went  into  it." 

"Well,  everybody  knows  that,"  the  peace-loving  Tom 
Lincoln  answered,  wearied  with  the  continual  reverbera- 
tions of  the  uproar  that  for  months  had  banished  peace 
from  the  community.  "And  besides,  even  if  they  didn't 
know  it,  it  wouldn't  sound  right  for  us  to  go  around  brag- 
ging about  it." 

"0,  I  know,"  the  ungainly  twelve-year-old  admitted. 
"I'm  not  telling  everybody  about  it.  I'm  just  talking  to 
you.  If  you  bought  some  land,  and  cleared  it,  and  built 
yourself  a  house,  and  planted  crops,  and  you  liked  the 
place,  and  didn't  want  to  move  away,  what  right  would 
anybody  have  to  come  along  and  move  you  out,  and  then 
move  in  themselves,  and  help  themselves  to  the  firewood 
you  had  cut,  and  harvest  the  crops  you  had  planted,  with- 
out even  saying  thank  you?" 

"They  couldn't  do  that  with  a  man's  house  and  land," 
Tom  Lincoln  replied  defensively.  "But  with  churches,  it's 
different.  And  besides,  nobody  made  us  get  out.  We  just 
left  the  church  because  we  wanted  to, — that's  why." 

"Yes,  we  did,  but  some  of  our  kinsfolk  didn't,"  the  boy 
retorted. 

"Well,  thev  did  nut  some  of  our  own  folks  out  of  the 


Staft'  Correspondent  Rinkliff  Uncovers  an 

Old  Congregational  Record  That  May 

Have  Turned  Tom  Lincoln's  Son 

Against  Joining  Church 


'  the  man   reto 
>me  people  had  ! 


■ted.  "But,  when  they 
found  some  people  had  said  things  against  them 
without  sticking  to  the  truth,  some  of  the 
church  members  tried  to  make  things  right  by 
taking  them  back  again,  just  as  though  they 
never  had  been  put  out." 

•'And  then  we  all  left,  because  we  didn't  know 
when  something  like  that  would  happen  again,  and  we 
didn't  want  to  take  any  risks." 

There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  boy's  voice,  as 
though  he  were  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  futility. 

"That's  what  happened,"  the  man  conceded,  somewhat 
reluctantly.  "1:111  it's  better  to  be  on  the  outside  of  a 
church,  and  in  peace  with  them  on  the  inside,  than  to  be 
"ii  the  inside  and  tightin'  with  them." 

To  the  boy  that  sounded  logical  enough.     His  alert  mind 
zed  upon  it  eagerly,    lie  readily  appropriated  whatever 
lbou1    it    the    ring   of   wisdom,   adding    it   to   his   ac- 


had 


cumulating  lore.  His  father's  statement  seemed  to  be 
BOmething  well  worth  meditating  upon. 

•'There's  nothing  I  hate  more  than  to  have  people  think 
they  own   me,"  the  boy  observed. 

Thomas  Lincoln  gave  his  son  a  look  of  approving  sym- 
pathy. In  the  philosophy  of  the  Ohio  Valley  pioneer,  the 
sum  of  all  good  was  compose,)   wry   largely  of  individual 

freedom. 

"Seenis  like  if  you  join  a  church,"  the  boy  went  on, 
"some  folks  might  gel  t|u.  idea  they  owned  you,  and  they 
make  you  do  like  they  wanted,  just  like  they  might  do  with 
an  ox  They  ge<  you  to  work,  like  we  did,  buildin'  that 
church,  and  when  the  work's  done,  then  they  feel  free  to 
take  everything  for  themselves.  That's  what  happens  to 
black  slaws.  Before  I  join  a  church,  I  think  I'll  make  sure 
that  nobody  can  put  me  out  of  it,  and  give  me  a  bad  name, 
like  they  tried  to  do  to  our  kinsfolk." 

*  *  *  *  ***** 

An  imaginary  incident?  Quite  possibly  so.  For  the 
record  Pastor  Lings  examined  naturally  contained  no  ref- 
ference  to  the  way  in  which  the  young  son  of  Thomas 
I. inc. .In  reacted  to  the  discord  within  the  congregation. 
Lut  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  he  did  react  to  it,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  out  of  such  an  experience  he 
formulated  a  plan  of  conduct  which  he  later  followed. 

The  discord  in  the  little  backwoods  church  came  to  an 
end,  ultimately,  and  was  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  Only  the 
congregational  record  bore  witness  to  the  heat  and  fury 
with  which  the  controversy  had  raged.  But  did  its  ill 
effects  all  fade  with  its  word-of-mouth  tradition? 

It  is  not  doing  violence  to  the  testimony  of  practical 
experience  to  say  that  congregational  discord  always  leaves 
its  mark  upon  the  lives  of  the  young  people  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  far  easier  to  silence  the  strife, — difficult 
as  such  a  measure  may  prove, — than  to  annul  its  effects 
upon  the  children,  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have  contacts  and  affiliations  with 
the  congregation. 

The  moral  is  obvious.  Obviously,  too,  far  too  often  has 
it  gone  unheeded. 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN'S    BELWilOl'S    (HAK 
— .ttTEB  AND  OPINIONS. 

By  Bev.  Thomas  !•.  Qulick. 

William  H.  Herndon,  who  was  for  twenty 
years  Mr.  Lincoln's  friend  and  law  partner, 
has  written  an  interesting  and  valuable  life  of 
the  great  President,  but  lie  was  evidently  un- 
able to  measure  the  heights  a«id  depths  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  man  who  so  long  was 
his  companion.  He  shows  that  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  through  reading 
Volney's  Ruins,  Paines'  Age  of  Reason, 
and  other  sceptical  literature,  he  himself  be 
came  quite  BOeptioal,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  write  an  essay  embodying  hi*  rationalistic 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Herndon  argues  that  while  Mr.  Lin 
coin  became  in  later  years  reticent  in  refer 
ence  to  his  religious  views,  he  never  changed 
them  ;  that  he  did  not  even  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal Cod;  that  'lie  insisted  no  such  person 
ality  ever  existed";  that  when  he  used  the 
word  God.  it  "must  not  be  interpreted  to 
ii. can  that  he  believed  in  a  personal  God." 
He  also  quotes  Nicolay  and  others  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

A  man  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  extraordinarilj 
clear  ami   logical   mind  knew  as  «eii  ,,,   anj 

one    that   an    impersonal    God,  that    is,   B  God 

without   will,   reason)   effections,   conscience, 

<>r  memory,   is  simply  no  God  at  all 

The  one  trait  of  character  which  as  Mr. 
Herndon  and  allother  acquaintances  of  Mi  Lin- 
coln agree  in  asserting  was  the  most  predomi- 
nant in  It  is  nature,  was  his  sincerity,  honesty, 
love  of  absolute  truthfulness.  As  Mr.  Hem 
don    says:     "Honesty  was    his    pole    .star       He 

was   rightfully  entitled   to  the  appellation   of 

Holiest  Abe.'"  "  Lincoln  loved  truth  for  its 
own  Mike.  It  was  to  him  reason's  food.  Con- 
scienoe  was  the  second  great  quality  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. " 

Now  remembering  Mr.  Lincoln's  clearness 
of  insight,  his  absolute  sincerity  ami  love  of 
truth,  let  us  turn  to  a  few  of  Ins  own  state- 
ments, which  may  be  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  He  writes  to  his  step  brother.  January 
13,  1851  :  "I  Bincerelj  hope  father  maj  yet  r. 
cover  his  health;  but  at  all  events,  tell  him 
to  remember  to  call  upon  and  contide  in  our 
gieat  and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will 
not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity. 
He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers 
the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget 
the  dying  man  who  puts  bis  trust  in  Him." 

Hoes  Mr.  Herndon  think  that  this  is  an  "im- 
personal" God  to  whose  unforgetting  watch 
fulness,  love,  and  mercy,  he  would  direct  the 
confidence  and  prayers  of  his  dying  father? 
If  this  is  an  impersonal  God.  then  Christ, 
whose  most  significant  words  he  quotes,  also 
believed  in  an  impersonal  God,  and  all  Chris- 
tians to-day  believe  in  an  impersonal  God. 


When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  lus  liome  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  said  : 
"To  day  I  leave  you.  I  go  to  assume  a  task 
moie  difficult  than  that  which  devolved  upon 
Washington.  Unless  the  great  God  who 
assisted  him  shall  be  with  me  and  aid  me,  I 
must  fail;  but  if  the  omniscient  mind  and 
almighty  arm  that  directed  and  protected 
him  shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall  not 
fail  ;  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now. 
To  lliu.  l  commend  you  all." 

i.in  James  F.  Rusling,  LLP,  and  Gen 
Sickles,  both  i..-tii>  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
them  that  he  made  special  prayer  fur  victory 
at  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Rualing's  account  of 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  is  very  explicit  We 
give    only    a    part        "President     Lincoln,    after 

some  hesitation,  said,  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  was.  In  the  pinch  of  your  campaign 
up  there,  when  everybody  seemed  panic- 
stricken  and  nobody  could  tell  what  was  going 
to    happen,  oppressed    by   the    gravity  of   our 

affairs,  I  went  into  my  room  one  day  and 
locked  the  door  and  got  down  on  my  knees 
before      Almighty     Uod     and     prayed     to     Him 

mightily  tor  victory  at  Gettysburg  1  told 
Him  this  war.  His  war,  and  our  cause  His 
cause,    but     that      w  e     couldn't      stand     another 

Fredericksburg    or    Chanoellorville.      And    I 

then  and  there  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  if  He  would  stand  by  our 
boys  at  Qettysbourg,  I  would  stand  by  Him. 
And  11.-,/,,/  and  I  irill.'  He  said  this  sol 
* miilv  and  pathetically,  as  if  from  the  very 
depths  of     In-   loait.    and     both     Si,  kles     and    I 

were  deeply  ton  bed  by  hi-  manner." 

At    midnight  of  the  day  that   he   was  elected 
President    the  Becond    time,   he    made  a    short 
Bpeech  a'    the    War    Department    in  which  he 
'  said:   "While  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  high 
1  compliment    of  reelection,  and    duly  grateful, 
i  as   1    trust,   to    Almighty  God    for    having    di- 
re .ted  Jmy  countrymen    to  a  right    conclusion, 
.,-.  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing 
to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man   may  be 
disappointed  or  pained  by  the  result." 

He  said  to  his  early  friend,  Joshua  Speed  : 
"1  am  profitably  engaged  in  reading  the  Hihlc. 
Take  all  of  the  book  upon  reason  that  you 
can.  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will 
live  and  die  abetter  man." 

"Just  before  the  Kmancipa tion  Proclamation 
was  issued,  immediately  after  the  tattle  of 
Antietam,  President  Lincoln  said  to  his  Cabi 
net,  The  time  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  can  be  no  longer 
delayed.  Public  sentiment  will  sustain  it,  and 
I  have  promised  my  God  that  I  will  do  it.' 
Secretary  Chase,  who  heard  the  last  words. 
which  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  asked  the 
President  if  he  correctly  understood  him. 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  I  made  a  solemn  vow 
before  God  that  if  General  Lee  were  driven 
back  from  Maryland,  1  would  crown  the  re 
suit  by  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves.'  " 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  RELGIOUS  CHAR- 
ACTER AND  OPINIONS 


BY  REV.  THOMAS  L.  Of  LICK 


William  H.  Herndon,  who  wjs  for 
twenty  years  Mr.  Lincoln's  friend  f  jd 
law  partner,  has  written  an  interesr.ng 
and  valuable  life  of  the  great  President, 
but  he  was  evidently  unable  to  measure 
the  heights  and  depths  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  man  who  so  long  was  his 
companion.  He  shows  that  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  through 
reading  Volney's  Ruins,  Pained  Age  of 
Reason,  and  other  skeptical  literature, 
he  himself  became  quite  skeptical,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  an  essay 
embodying  his  rationalistic  thoughts. 

Mr.  Herndon  argues  that  while  Mr 
Lincoln  became  in  later  years  reticent 
in  reference  to  his  religious  views,  he 
never  changed  them;  that  he  did  not 
even  believe  in  a  personal  Hod;  that 
"he  insisted  no  such  personality  ever  ex- 
isted"; that  when  he  used  the  word  God 
it  "must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  believed  in  a  personal  God." 
He  also  quotes  Xicolay  and  others  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  changed 
his  religious  opinions. 

A  man  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  extra- 
ordinarily clear  and  logical  mind  knew 
as  well  as  any  one  that  an  impersonal 
God.  that  is,  a  God  without  will,  reason, 
affections,  conscience,  or  memory,  is 
simply  no  God  at  all. 

The  one  trait  of  character  which  as 
Mr.  Herndon  and  all  other  acquain- 
tances of  Mr.  Lincoln  agree  in  asserting 
was  the  most  predominant  in  his  nature, 
was  his  sincerity,  honesty,  love  of  abso- 
lute truthfulness.  As  Mr.  Herndon 
says:  "Honesty  was  his  pole  star.  He- 
was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  'Honest  Abe.'  "  "Lincoln  loved 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  to  him 
reason's  food.  Conscience  was  the  sec- 
ond great  quality  of  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Now  remembering  Mr.  Lincoln's 
clearness  of  insight,  his  absolute  sincer- 
ity and  love  of  truth,  let  us  turn  to  a  few 
of  his  own  statements,  which  may  be 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  He  writes 
to  his  stepbrother,  January  12,  1851: 
"I  sincerely  hope  father  may  yet  re- 
cover his  health;   but   at   all   events,  tell 


him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  con- 
ride  in  our  great  and  good  and  merciful 
Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from 
him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the 
dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him." 
Does  Mr.  Herndon  think  this  is  an 
"impersonal"  God  to  whose  unforget- 
ting  watchfulness,  love,  and  mercy,  he 
would  direct  the  confidence  and  prayers 
of  his  dying  father?  l(  this  is  an  imper- 
sonal God,  then  Christ,  whose  most  sig- 
nificant words  he  quotes,  also  believed 
in  an  impersonal  God,  and  allChristians 
to  day  believe  in  an  impersonal  God. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  home  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the 
uation,  he  said:  "To-day  I  leave  you. 
I  go  to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than 
that  which  devolved  npon  Washington. 
Unless  the  great  God  who  assisted  him 
shall  be  with  me  and  aid  me,  I  must 
fail;  but  if  the  omniscient  mind  and  al- 
mighty arm  that  directed  and  protected 
him  shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall 
not  fail;  I  shall  succeed  Let  us  all 
pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may 
not  forsake  us  now.  To  him  I  com- 
mend you  all." 

Gen.   James   F.   Rusling.    LL.D.,  and 
Gen.  Sickles,  both  testify  that  Mr.   Lin- 
coln   told   them    that   he    made    special 
prayer  for  victory  at  Gettysburg.     Gen. 
Rusling's  account  of  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
said   is   very  explicit.      We  give  only   a 
part:   "  President    Lincoln,    after    some 
hesitation,   said,    'Well,  I    will    tell   you 
how  it  was.      In  the  pinch   of  your  cam- 
paign up  there,  when  everybody  seemed 
panic-stricken,    and   nobody   could     tell 
what    was  going   to  happen,  oppressed 
by    the   gravity   of  our  affairs.   I   went 
into   my  room    one  day   and   locked  the 
door,  and  got  down  on  my  knees  before 
Almighty    God    and     prayed     to     Him 
mightily    for    victory   at  Gettysburg.      I 
told    Him    this    was   His    war,    and  our 
cause  His   cause,  but  that   we    couldn't 
stand  another  Fredericksburg  or  Chan- 
cellorville.     And  I  then  and  there  made 
a  solemn   vow  to  Almighty    God  that  if 
He  would  stand  by  our  boys  at   Gettys- 
burg  1  would  stand  by   Him.     And    He 
did  and   l-unii:     He  said  this  solemnly 
and    pathetically,  as    if    from    the  very 
depths  of  his    heart,  and    both    Sickles 


and  I  were  deeply  touched  by  his  man 

uer." 

At  midnight  of  the  day  that  he  wa: 
elected  President  the  second  time,  ht 
made  a  short  speech  at  the  War  De 
partment  in  which  he  said,  "While  I  an 
deeply  sensible  oi  the  high  complimenl 
of  re-election,  and  duly  grateful,  as  1 
I  trust,  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  di 
!  rected  my  countrymen  to  a  right  con 
elusion,  as  1  think,  for  their  own  good,  i 
adds  nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  ail} 
other  man  may  be  disappointed  or  painet 
by   the  result." 

He  said  to  his  early  friend,  Joshut 
Speed:  "I am  profitibly  eugaged  in  read 
ing  the  Bible.  Take  all  of  the  book  upor 
reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on 
faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  bettei 
man." 

"Just  before  the  Emancipation  Pro 
clamation  v  as  issued,  immediately  aftei 
the  battle  of  Ynlielam,  President  Lin 
coin  said  lo  his  cabinet:  'The  time  foi 
the  enunciation  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclai  lation  can  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Public  sentiment  will  sustain  it,  and  J 
promised  my  God  that  1  will  do  it.' 
ScCretaij  Chase,  who  heard  the  last 
words,  which  were  muttered  in  a  low 
tone,  asked  the  President  if  he  correctly 
understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied 
I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that 
if  Gener.i!  Lee  were  driven  back  from 
Maryland,  I  would  crown  the  result  by 
declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves.'  " 

Some  one  once  asked  President  Lin- 
coln to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  that  God  might  be  on  their  side. 
"Don't  bother  about  that,"  said  he,  "God 
is  now  on  the  right  side;  you  simply  get 
with  Him." 

The  American  people  cannot  too  often 
be  reminded  of  the  solemn  words  of  his 
second  inaugural  address  spoken  just 
six  weeks  before  his  assassination: 

"The  Almighty  has  His  own  pur 
poses.  'Woe  unto  the  world  because  oi 
offenses  !  For  it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh  !'  If  we  shall 
suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one 
of  those  offenses  which  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  must  needs  come,  but 
which  having  continued  through  His 
appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove, 


and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came, 
shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the 
believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hi  pe,  fervently 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Vet,  if 
God  wills  that  it  continne  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  with  another  drawn  by  the  sword; 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.' " 

Whatever  biographers  may  say,  is  it 
not  evident  that  the  American  people, 
who  honor  Lincoln  as  their  greatest 
public  man  since  Washington,  need 
have  no  doubt  as  to  whether  "Honest 
Abe''  Lincoln  believed  an  almighty, 
personal  God,  whose  judgments  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether' — The 
Evangelist.  1^  Hoof  rtl  ».f.tv»v 
l| 


Rosemont,  Pa. 


11. 


His  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS.  Prior  to 
ins  drat  election  In  lstio  1  do  not  be- 
lieve his  thinking  upon  religious  ques- 
tions had  reached  a  dciinite  and  per- 
manent form,  but  ivas  in  thi 
of  crystallization.  But  subsequi  nt  to 
and  great  <  vent  In  his  life, 
md    lo   me   close   of   hi*   Iraj  I 

b   .  ryatalllzatlon   Lin   lake 
place,    and    that    in    all    tbi 
points    with    reference    to    I 
God.    Jesus,    and    the    uture    Life,    lh< 
beliefs   of   Mr.    Lincoln    had    i 

permanent    and    sati 
position. 
In     almost     every     instance     where 
,    attributed    to    bira    a 
.    ICK    i  :    deep    and    Bal 
viction  upon  all   thi    csscntlala  01   the 
I  Ihristlan    belli  f.    such 

rant  tra- 
:    his    i..  liela    lKiuK    to    tbla 
period  <r  his  call  by  the  people  lo  the 
.  (  chi<  f  cxei  utlve.     But  at    this 
time    i  thai      rj    tall 
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yatalllzation  pro- 
llglous  con- 
victions. So  that  wo  may  not  only 
say  he  was  a  great  president,  a  friend 
of  the  oppressed,  the  friend  of  all  men, 
and  the  "rl.  nd  of  God,"  but  an  humble 
and  tlrm  believer  In  the  Redeemer  of 
(he  whole  race,  and  a  devout,  consist- 
ent, persona]  and  contented  Christian 
man,  citizen,  and  pi .  sident.  I  think 
any  other  view  of  the  great  martyred 
I  ten)  with  respect  to  his  religious 
views  will  be  erroneous  and  lead  to 
false  conclusions  with  repaid  to  his 
spiritual  renaissance.  RELATIVELY 
speaking  he  was  as  nearly  ;*k  can  be 
the  Incarnation  of  Justice,  mercy  and 
truth  since  the  lowly  Nazarene  came, 
who  DID  Incarnate  ABSOLUTELY 
these  graces  and  virtues,  Justice, 
and  truth. 

I  have  refrained  from  all  citations 
to  places.  Incidents  and  dates  In  the. 
almost  Innumi  rable  biographies  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  almost  Innumerable 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  in 
my  possession,  to  establish  these  views 
of  the  great  president,  because  I  have 
thought  the  reader  could  recall  these 
•  ,  n  .  [di  mi  and  dates  upon  which 
I  rely  for  these  conclusions.  Again, 
I  aay,  that  the  RKAL  Lincoln,  the 
COMPLETED,  MATURED,  FIN- 
ISHED Lincoln  must  be  studied  dur- 
ing the  four  years  and  ten  days  he 
was  the  nation's  chief  executive,  and 
not  prior  to  this,  nor  upon  the  vagrant 
traditions  and  alleged  quondam  be- 
lli fs  of  the  man  In  the  formative  pe- 
riod of  a  private  citizen.  That  senti- 
ments have  been  ascribed  to  him  that 
he  would  Instantly  and  stoutly  repudi- 
ate, had  he  known  of  them  while  liv- 
ing, la  Indisputable.  That  many 
stories  attributed  to  him  are  also 
apapoglcleal  and  unfounded  Is  Just  aa 
certain.  There  is  such  a  popular  cred- 
ence attached  to  any  alleged  story  by 
him  that  it  only  has  to  be  thrown  at 
him  and  It  sticks. 

I  close  this  point  of  the  discussion 
with  a  quotation  of  undoubted  author- 
ity. It  Is  taken  from  the  addresa  to 
the  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  who 
Is  1864,  presented  to  President  Lin- 
coln a  copy  of  the  Bible: 

"In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have 
only  to  say,  IT  IS  THE  BEST  GIFT 
GOD  HAS  EVER  GIVEN  TO  MAN. 
All  the  good  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
is  communicated  to  us  through  this 
Book.  But  for  that  Book  wc  could 
not  know  light  from  wrong.  All  those 
things  desirable  to  man  are  contained 
in  it." 
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LINCOLN'S  RELIGION.  \^S^> 

■■All  meu  of  .  a  •-■  have  the  sumo  religion," 
observed  a  niodei  'i  philosopher.  ••And  what 
Is  it?"  ho  was  u»»o.;.  To  which  he  replied, 
••That  U  what  men  of  sense  never  tell." 
There  !s  considerable  Justification  tor  this 
Tlew  lu  the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  religious  belief  of  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  whose  opinions  aud 
sentiments  in  all  other  respects  are  well 
Known  Lincoln,  for  instance,  has  been  more 
talked  and  written  about  than  any  other  man 
ol  the  century,  and  yet  the  question  of  his  re- 
ligion continues  to  be  a  source  of  eager  and 
persevering  controversy.  There  is  so  little 
doubt  or  concealment  with  regard  to  his  gen- 
eral convictions  and  tcudeneies  that  this  one 
mystery  assumes  peculiar  interest  and  im- 
portance- Uis  nature  was  so  frank  and  his 
integrity  so  pronounced— he  lived  so  close  to 
the  people  and  spoke  so  freely  upon  other 
subjects— that  it  seems  a  wonder  that  he  never 
definitely  identified  himself  with  any  partic- 
ular class  in  the  vital  matter  of  religious 
theory  and  affiliation.  An  opportunity  Is 
thus  afforded  lor  peonle  of  uirtcrent  seel.-., 
and  of  no  sect  at  all.  to  claim  Inn:  as  a  prac- 
tical believer  In  their  respective  kinds  of 
faith:  and  this  chance  has  been  Industriously 
improved.  It  i:.  possible  lo  01  Ins  admirable 
character  to  any  scheme  of  moral  excellence, 
and  his  moods  were  »o  various  thai  luc>  har- 
monized in  turn  with  almost  every  ;  r 
form  of  spiritual  thought  and  : 
i  The  records  do  not  show  that  Lincoln  re- 
ceived any  special  religious  instruction  in  his 
youth,  though  his  niou.  twom- 

sn  iu  her  way.   and  a   frequenter  of   camp- 
meetings,  where  vigorous  sho  .i...g    was    rec- 
ognized as  the  best  proof  of  piety.     H.  r   tem- 
perament Inclined  to  sadness,  tier  bealtb  wna 
frail,  her  domestic  dum      w 
It  does  not  apoear  that  she  devoted  mucb  time 
to  the  moral  training  of  her    Children.     When 
she  III  about  to  die.  she  call) 
bedside  and  charged  them  to  be   good    lo    one 
another,  to  love  their  klndre  l .  an  1    to   live  iu 
the  fear  of  God.     Her    funeral    was    u    simple 
burial  by  the  neighbor*.*  ituo  it  Any 
ceremony ;  but  a  tew  months  laler    an    Itiner- 
ant preacher,  who  haa  known  her    before   her 
marriage 

delivered  a  funeral  m  rmon  over  h<*r  grave, 
speaking  ol  her  as  a  good  Christian  ana  a 
tanntul  wife  and  mother.  The  father  was  dull 
and  shiftless,  and  fond  of  bunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  his  domestic  influence  was  ID  | 
llble.  He  could  neither  read  aor  write  hi  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  but  his  wife  la  . 
to  write  his  name. and  to  spell  his  way  through 
an  occasional  chapter  of  the  Bible.  In  point 
of  religion,  he  first  Joined  th'-  1 I  e  -Will  Bap- 
tists.  then  the  Presbyterians,  ana  th'-n  tbe 
Christians,  or  Campbellltes,  in  which  (aim  he 
is  supposea  to  have  died,  but  there  is  limb- 
ing to  Indicate  that  his  example  or  leaching 
made  any  Impre.-sion  upon  tbe  character  of 
the  son  who  was  destined  lo  play  i  ucb  a  con- 
spicuous and  memorable  pan  lu  moaern  his- 
tory. 

Lincoln  was  only  ten  years  old  when  hit 
father  married  a  second  wife.  "I 
mother  proved  to  he  exceptionally  kind  and 
affectionate,  and  the  boy  soon  became  much 
attached  to  her.  There  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  loved  him  the  same  as  if  be  had  been 
her  own  child,  and  he  bore  frequent  testi- 
mony In  after  "life  to  the  value  of  her  coun- 
sel and  discipline.  She  is  described  a,  a  tall, 
handsome,  agreeable,  charitable  and  Indus- 
trious woman,  of  octter  stock  than  Lincoln's 
parents.  Her  appreciation  of  the  Usefulness 
of  education  led  her  to  make  a  v\  ay  for  young 
••Abe."  as  she  called  him,  to  attend  school, 
and  she  herself  taught  him  writing  and  I 

him  with  his  other  studies.  Lut  ii  i-  not  re- 
corded that  she  paia  any  Bpecial  atti  i  i 
religion.  She  was  not  a  church  member,  and 
did  not  manifest  a  preference  for  any  one  of 
the  dlflerent  sects;  but  she  live  1  an  ex- 
emplary life  in  all  respects,  and  required  her 
children  to  do  what  was  right,  not  only  a^  a 
matter  of  principle,  but  also  because  It  was 
most  profitable.  Her  neighbors  aud  i  lends 
habitually  deferred  to  her  superior  judgment. 


and  all  her  impulses  were  generous  bad 
wholesome.  She  was  of  that  noble  type  or 
steadlast  and  self-sacrificing  frontier  women 
who  rendered  services  equally  as  valuable  as 
those  of  the  other  sex.  It  was  the  dreary  lot 
of  those  wives  of  the  first  settlers  to  be  exiled 
from  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  be  burdened  with  tasks  mat 
tested  both  their  mental  and  physical  powers 
to  the  utmost;  but  they  never  flinched  ana 
rarely  complained.  The  present  great  em- 
pire of  the  West,  with  its  manifold  appli- 
ances of  comfort  and  happiness.  Is  more  in- 
debted to  them  than  it  knows,  or  cares  to  ac- 
knowledge. They  had  an  important  mission, 
and  they  fulfilled  it  w  uh  a  degree  of  fortitude 
and  Intelligence  that  the  historians  have  not 
yet  Ally  commemorated. 

When  Lincoln  reached  manhood  and  began 
studying  law,  he  was  familiar  with  the  Bible 
and  fond  of  reading  it,  as  he  was  of  reading 
".Esop's  Kables,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
the  few  other  books  that  came  In  his  way: 
but  he  took  little  or  no  Interest  In  religious 
cervices  or  discussions.  The  sermons  that  he 
heard  from  tlmo  to  time,  preached  by  coin- 
mon-placo  exhorters,  were  not  calculated  to 
commend  theology  to  his  alteutlon.  or  to 
stimulate  his  moral  emotions  and  proclivi- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  very 
little  religion  In  the  early  civilization  of  the 
West.  The  people  were  generally  illiterate, 
superstitious  and  more  thoughtful  of  ma- 
terial than  of  spiritual  (.  ons. derations.  They 
had  a  substantial  and  salulury  code  of  mor- 
ality, but  it  related  chiefly  to  tno  Affairs  of 
this  world.  Their  situation  was  such  as  to 
constantly  admonish  them  of  the  necessity 
of  strenuous  manual  exertion  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  and  lo  avert  natural 
dangers  ana  overcome  natural  obstacles. 
They  built  a  meeting  house  now  and    then   In 

some  lonely  place,  and    ga 1    then    once 

a  monlb  from  distances  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  ostensibly  tor  sacred  purposes,  but  re- 
ally to  exchange  friendly  greetings  and  gos- 
sip about  personal  and  family  concerns. 
Ihua  religion  was  not  ^o  much  a  serious  duty 
with  them  as  a  dlvorslon,  aud  It  did  not  exert 
any  regular  and  systematic  inUueno-  In  the 
shaping  and  development  of  society. 

What  little  religious  faith  u:.d  sentlmi  nt  the 
people  possessed  had  teen  brought  m  mainly 
from  Kentucky,  and  was  curiously  mixed 
with  Inconsistent  precepts  und  practices. 
Tbe  Baptist  creed  predominated,  arid  the 
Presbyterian— or  Prodestlnarlau,  us  it  wua 
thon  termed— came  next.  Some  of  Lincoln's 
relatives  were  Catholics,  a  fact  duo  to  inter- 
marriage with  descendants  of  th(  early  Mary- 
land Catholic  settlers  ol  Kentucky  I  he  rude, 
hard  life    of    the    tllli".    with    the  SUM 

circumstances  of  primeval  myater) 

einnity,  tended  to  breed  melam  holy  and  to 
make  fatalists.  There  was  n  general  belief  In 
the  theory  that  all  thing  ■  d  In  ad- 

vance by  a  sup  ling  power,  and 

that  men  were  helplessly  subject  to  conditions 
which  they  could  neither  modify  nor  under- 
stand. They  gave  credit  to  dreams  aud 
omens,  and  solved  many  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem by  substituting  fancy  and  legend  for  fact 
and  logic.  Lincoln  did  uot  grow  up  amid 
theee  •*  bimalcal  Influences  without  absorbing 
much  of  their  spirit,  lie  was  affected  by  them 
in  a  mezoure  throughout  bis  whole  lifo.  They 
were  a  part  of  hi.-,  education ,  aud  contributed 
;o  tuo  formation  of  his  character.  With  all 
...j  greatness,  ho  never  quite  outlived  the  lin- 
ns of  that  plastic  period  wh  in  his  mind 
w  us  receiving  Its  elementary  instruction  and 
groping  for  knowledge  of  a  distinct  and  con- 
:lusive  kind       Be  was  a   fatalist   always,  and 

foreoawln   a  dream   the       .    I    pathetic 

stroke  of  destiny  that  ]  >ot  his  n.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  summit  ofnii  fame.     > 

During  his  residencjjjpBfla'ew  S*f-  m,  where 
he  was  alternately  clerk  pVrifffoT?gcr  and  sur- 
veyor, he  read  the  li;t^fc|»jByj tings  of  Paine, 
V.luey  and  Yoltai.e,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  they  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  him.  inelr  literary  style  was 
new  to  him,  and  no  found  much  intellectual 
enjoyment  in  It,  He  had  never  thoroughly 
Investigated  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
an'.t  so  was  not  prepared  to  discover  the  weak 
places    lu    the   criticisms    and    iwnm«nt.   ,-♦ 


theso  skillful  controversialists.  To  what  ex- 
tent he  afterward  satisfied  himself  of  their 
unsoundness  we  can  not  certainly  know.  Ac- 
cording to  his  law  partner  and  biographer, 
Herndon,  he  prepared  an  essay  in  which  he 
soupht  to  prove  that  the  Bible  was  not  in- 
spired, and  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  God, 
which  was  read  and  discussed  in  the  village 
store,  and  then  burned  by  one  of  his  friends 
to  prevent  him  from  publishing  it;  and  sev- 
eral years  later,  we  are  told  by  the  same  au- 
thority, he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  from 
the  Scriptures  to  his  professional  associates, 
and  combating  some  of  the  familiar  proposi- 
tions of  theology.  But  that  was  while  he  was 
still  a  comparatively  young  man.  It  Is  proper 
to  remember,  aud.  at  the  most,  the  testimony 
does  not  show  that  his  skepticism  ever  took 
the  form  of  hostility  to  tno  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity.  He  was  careful  to 
explain,  when  urging  technical  objections  to 
given  doctrines,  that  he  believed  In  the 
Katherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
manaind.  and  lu  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence which  ruled  the  world  by  means  of  fixed 
laws,  and  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes: 
und  as  ho  grew  older  this  view  gradually 
acquired  an  increased  antagonism  to  inlldel- 
lt>  .  strictly  speaking 

"When  1  do  good  I  feel  good,  when  I  do  bad 
I  feel  bad.  and  tnat  Is  my  religion, "  he  said 
in  those  days  of  his  alleged  repudiation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Tbe  Idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, even  for  the  worst  sins,  was  obnoxious 
to  his  seuse  of  mercy  and  propriety,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  ho  ever  accepted   It.     Herndon 

tbat  he  did  not  believe  In  a  personal 
Cod.  but  his  own  letters  aud  speeches  clearly 
indicate  that  he  did  Writing  to  his  half- 
brother  In  l*ol  concerning  the  approaching 
death  of  their  father,  he  said:  "I  sincerely 
bop<  father  may  yet  recover  his  health;  but, 
at  all  events,  tell  hlni  to  remember  to  call 
upon  and  confide  In  our  great,  and  good,  and 
merciful  Maker,  u  bo  Will  not  turn  away  from 
him  in  any  extremity.  Ho  notes  tho  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  houda, 
and  be  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
.n  nun.     buy  to  him   that  If  11  be  his 

I  now  he  Will  soon  have  a  Joylul  meet- 
ing with  many  loved  ones  gone  before,  and 
n  hen  the  n  si  of  us.  through  the  holp^f  God, 
hope  ere  long  lo  jOlD  linn'..  "    He  would  surely 

not   have  written    In  that  way  if   be  bad  felt 

that  mere  was  no  personal  God.  Neither 
would    be     hive    written    so    If    he    had    been 

doubtful  about  any  of  the  other  vital  truths 
of  Christianity,  for  he  was  uot  an  insincere 
man.  and  did  not  trille  with  any  Herious  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  then  — perhaps  never— a 
al  <  hrlstlan;  but  such  a  loiter, inspired 
b)  iui  n  a  ■  auae,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rea- 
sonable  assurance  that  he  was  far  from  beiug 
an  Infidel. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  In  his  first  speech  In 
the  celebrated  contest  with  Douglas,  he  re- 
ferred to  "one  of  the  admonitions  of  our 
Lord,"  and  distinctly  characterl/ed  .lesue  as 
\  lor. ' '  That  was  not  an  accident,  we 
may  l>e  sure,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  say  that 
It  was  hypocrisy.  In  most  of  his  speeches 
during  that  campaign  he  made  it  a  point  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  slavery  was  a  mon- 
strous  sin  In  the  sight  of  a  just  and  compas- 
sionate God,  and  therefore  deserving  of  the 
reprobation  of  all  Christian  citizens.  When 
he  accepted  the  nomination  for  tho  presi- 
dency in  lb60.  he  reverently  implored  divine 
assistance  In  the  work  of  justifying  the  confi- 
dence and  meeting  tne  expectations  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  A  short  time  before  the 
election  he  was  shown  a  list  of  tho  voters  of 
Sprlngtlcld,  from  which  he  ascertained  that 
nearly  all  of  the  ministers  were  opposed  to 
him.  when  the  thing  for  whicn  he  mainly 
stood  was  hostility  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  men,  women  and  children.  "Their  own 
Bible  is  against  them!"  he  bitterly  exclaimed. 
••(  hrist  is  against  them!  They  say  with  Doug- 
las mat  they  do  not  care  whether  slavery  Is 
voted  up  or  voted  down.  But  I  care— and  God 
cares!"  Again,  when  leaving  home  for  Wash- 
ington, he  said  to  his  assembled  friends  and 
neighb    .  I  go  to   assume  a  task  more  dim- 

cult  than  that  which  devolved  upon  Washing- 
ton.    Unless  thi       eat  God  who  assisted  him 
a  aid   me,  I   must   fail;    but  if 
tti  .lsclaut  mind  and  almighty  arm 


that  directed  and  protected  liitn  shall  guide 
and  support  me,  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  all 
pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  not  for- 
sake us  now.  To  him  I  commend  you  all,  and 
ask  with  equal  sincerity  and  faith  that  you 
will  Invoke  his  wisdom  and  guidance  for 
me. " 

There  is  an  abundance  of  testimony  to  the 
efiect  that  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  presidency,  and  the  terrible  trials  and 
sorrows  of  the  war  ensued,  the  religious  ele- 
ment of  his  nature  came  to  be  the  controlling 
force  in  his  philosophy  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. The  records  present  repeated  in- 
stances of  almost  childlike  dependence  upon  a 
personal  God  for  the  strength  to  perform  the 
most  difficult  and  important  service  that  had 
ever  been  required  of  an  American  President. 
P'or  example.  Gen.  Rusliug  relates  that  he 
was  present  when  Lincoln  called  to  see  Gen. 
Sickles  in  Washington  the  Sunday  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  latter  had 
lost  a  leg.  Being  asked  if  he  had  felt  doubtful 
about  the  result  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  he  had  not.  "I  will  tell  you  why," 
he  said,  adding  that  he  wished  them  not  to 
speak  of  It,  as  people  might  laugh  at  him. 
•'The  fact  is,"  he  went  on,  "in  the  stress 
ol  the  situation  there.  I  went  to  my  room 
and  got  down  on  my  knees,  and  prayed 
to  Almighty  God  for  victory.  I  told  him  that 
this  was  his  country  and  bis  war,  and  that  we 
really  couldn't  Btand  another  Fredericksburg 
or  Chancellorsville.  And  then  and  there  I 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  It  he  would  stand  by 
you  boys  at  Gettysburg  I  would  stand  by 
him.  A,fter  that,  I  don't  know  how  It  was, 
and  It  is  not  for  me  to  explain,  but  somehow 
or  other,  a  sweet  assurance  crept  into  my  soul 
that  God  had  taken  the  whole  thing  Into  his 
own  hands,  and  that  we  Were  bound  to  win  at 
Gettysburg,!"  He  paused,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  observed, 
asking  again  that  nothing  be  said  about  it, 
'  'I  have  been  praying  to  God  for  Vicksburg. 
also.  I  have  wrestled  with  him  and  told  him 
how  much  we  need  the  Mississippi,  and  how 
that  great  valley  ought  to  be  forever  free,  and 
n  reckon  be  understands  the  whole  business 
down  there  from  A  to  Z. "  The  tact  was  that 
Vicfcsburg  had  already  fallen,  but  the  good 
news  had  not  yet  been  received. 

The  deeply  religious  tone  of  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inaugural  is  the  thing  that  chiefly  gives 
It  rank  among  the  foremost  political  papers  of 
the  age.  It  was  delivered,  as  thousands  will 
personally  recollect,  under  peculiarly  im- 
pressive circumstances.  The  early  termina- 
tion of  the  war  was  generally  anticipated; 
and  yet  the  issue  was  atlll  regarded  by  many 
with  grave  misgivings,  and  nobody  felt  en- 
tirely sure  that  Grant  would  prove  equal  to 
the  stupendous  and  critical  task  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  Lincoln  had  been  re-elected  in  i 
spite  of  fierce  criticism  from  Republicans  as  ' 
well  as  Democrats,  and  the  occasion  was  In 
every  aspect  a  most  solemn  and  significant 
one.  "He  seemed  more  the  saint  and  prophet 
than  a  President,"  says  one  who  stood  near 
him  while  he  spoke,  in  a  firm  and  clear  tone, 
with  a  touch  ol  infinite  sadness.  "Fondly  do 
we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,"  he  said, 
"that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  will  soon 
pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continu 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  an- 
other drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
'The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether. '  "  That  was  his  answer 
to  his  critics  and  traducers;  that  was  his  ex- 
pression of  perfect  faith  in  the  God  n  uu  had 
answered  his  prayers,  <»Qd  held  up  his  hands 
through  so  much  peril,  distress  and  s;    /'flee. 

This  remarkable  address  is  invested  with 
special  historical  interest  and  value  by  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  himself  estimated  it  as  the 
greatest  of  his  productions.  In  a  lecter  to 
Thurlow  Weed,  dated  less  than  a  moi.th  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said,  "Every  one  likes  a 
compliment,  and  I  thank  you  for  yours  on 
my  little  notification  speech  and  on  the  re- 
cent inaugural  address.    1  expect   the  latter 


K>  wear  as  well  as,  perhaps  better  than,  any- 
Tiinglhave  produced;  but  I  believe  it  is  not 
mmediately  popular.  Men  are  not  flattered 
3>y  being  shown  that  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence of  purpose  between  the  Almighty  and 
them.  To  deny  it,  however,  in  this  case,  is 
3o  deny  that  there  is  a  God  governing  the 
world.  It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed 
Ito  be  told,  and,  as  whatever  of  humiliation 
there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I 
thought  that  others  might  afford  for  me  to 
tell  it."  The  man  who  wrote  those  words 
may  have  come  short  of  being  an  orthodox 
Christian,  but  he  certainly  did  not  Indulge 
in  what  has  been  called  "the  luxury  of  going 
without  religion."  He  was  manifestly  not 
an  infidel,  in  other  words,  but  a  firm  be- 
liever In  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
the  direct  interposition  of  Providence  for  the 
promotion  of  right  and  noble  purposes,  and 
in  those  simple  virtues  of  personal  integrity, 
fidelity  and  charity  which  are,  after  all,  the 
best  practical  fruits  of  Christianity. 
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LINCOLN'S  CHRISTIANITY 

MUCH  interest  has  recently  been  evinced  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  Lincoln  could  properly  he  called  a  Christian. 
Dr  Lyman  Abbott,  whose  views  we  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  December  22, denned  his  religious  position  as  -agnos- 
tic." Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  in  an  article  in  The  Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist  (New  York  .  now  asserts  that  Lincoln,  in  all  re- 
spects save  that  of  church  membership,  was  a  Christian  -  If  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  church  member  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  then 
he  was  not  a  Christian."  savs  t.eneral  King,  "  but  judged  by  other 
standards,  by  his  conduct,  by  his  exalted  ideals,  by  his  humani- 
tarian.sm.  his  love  for  his  fellows,  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
Christian  principles,  and  his  regular  attendance  upon  church  wor- 
ship, then  he  was  a  Christian." 

Lincoln*  only  published  utterance  concerning  church  member- 
ship is  quoted  bj  the  writer  to  show  the  simplicity  ol  his  faith  : 

-I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  giving  mj  assent,  without  mental  reservation 
to  the  long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which 

characterize  their  Articles  of    Belief   and   C ession  ol    Faith. 

Whenever  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  quali- 
fication for  membership,  the  Savioi  s densed  statemenl  of  the 

substance  of  both  law  and  gospel.  'Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Cod  with  all  thy  heart.  .o,d  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  ..s  thyself,"  that  church  I  will  join  With 
all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul." 

General  King  continues  to  make  citations  showing  the  sincerity 
of  Lincoln's  devotion  : 

"He  was  not  a  communicant  in  any  church,  tho.  while  .1  resi- 
dent in  the  White   House,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  lh( 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  (  hurch,  of  which  the  Kev.  I 
or.     That  he  was  sincerely  devout  in  his  belief 
fessions,  his  frequent  letters  and  add. esses  clearlj  • 

say  his  biographers,    the   imprint  ol    a  sil  "  and 

a  Stedfasl  reliance  upon  the  power  and  benignity  .'I    aii  overruling 

Providence.'     Let  me  cit<  p'e  : 

"•When  I  left  Springfield  1  asked  tlie  1  ■  for  ...      I 

was  not  a  Christian.     When  I  buried  my  son.  ti 

my  life,  I  was  not  a  Christian.      But  when  1  went    to   Gettysburg, 
and  saw   the  graves  ot  thousands  ol    our  soldiers  J   then  and 
consecrated  myself  to  Christ.      1  do  love  Jesus. '  " 


ueners   nave  again 
•no  question.      The  public  Is 
•  he  solution  now  than  it  was 
\   writer  in  the  New  York  Sun 
r.ii  ooQumns  with  his  specula- 
>nd  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Mr. 
. —n.oln  was,  like  other  men,  of  more  or 
+  le-s  unfixed  religious  beliefs.     There  were 
|J    rimes    In   h'.s   life   when,    seemingly,    his 
^  views  were  at  variance  with  all   the  ac- 
3   copied    views    of    the  Christian  religion 
XHI3  early  law  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  has 
>>   »eft  the  statement  that  at  one  time  Lin- 
d<"»ln    wrote   a   "free    thought"    book   and 
started  to  publish  it.    He  submitted   the 
»    question    finally    to    an    old    and    valued 
\  friend,   who  thoughtfully  consigned    the 
£  young  man's  work  to  the  fire.    The  cor-  i 
t  respondent  of  the  New  Y,  rk  Bun  who  has  ! 
J  dragged    this    question    from    its  resting  ! 
^  place  says  that  it  is   to  be  i    g 
<Mr-    H:"    took    the  course  be   did.       He  ' 
thinks  the  work  would  have  been  an  in-  . 
^  testing  one  at  the  pn  sent  time. 
-^    What  a  foolish  contention  on  the  part  I 
•Nof  an  Intelligent  man.     It  Abraham   Lin- 
coln at  20  odd  yean  of  age  bad  published  '' 
his  alleged  "free  thought"  book,  he  would 
new  have   been   heard   of  in   American 
statesmanship.      Nobody    at     this     time 
■would  have  cared  for  his  book-hls  very 
name  would  probably  have  n-vrr  graced 
American  history.     Had  he  published  the 
book-  he  wm  i  bta  i    litical 

career  then  and  th^re.  The  men  of  th- 
ante-war  period  were  not  Kood  infldHs' 
They  had  not  learned  to  take  the  ph  lo- 
Bophio  view  of  life  and  destiny.  Free 
thought    so-called,  was  something  dread- 

dreadful  than  It  Is  to  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  present  time.  The  bibl* 
was  associated  with  their  lives,  with  th  Ir 
Political  beliefs  and  with  their  aspira- 
tion* Even  to-day  the  author  of  a 
fro*  thought"  book  might  have  a  hard 
time  getting  elected  to  even  a  state  of- 
fice.  col.  Ingeraoll  could  not  be  elected 
fhm,r,n°r,0f  I"ln°19-  ,hou*h  h*  B 
the  United  State*  The  voters  who  are 
themselves  non-belleven  cure  less  about 
these  matters  than  do  the  voters  who  are- 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  author  of  un  at- 
tack on  orthodox  religion,  would  have 
been  a  sorry  specta  le  in  the  presidential 
contest  of  I860.  How  many  are  there  who 
believe  his  candidacy  would  have  with- 
stood the  attacks  that  would  have  been 
made  on  him  had  the  foolish  book  which 
Mr  Hill  consigned  to  the  fire  fur  him  been 
published. 

is  not   Just   to  Lincoln   to  judge  : 
his  religious  views  by  a  book,  of  wh  ch 
whose  enisten 
Toung  men  often  have  such  thoug 

^'TV*  a"Cged   to  havc  »»*"en   into  ' 

the  book  in  question.    Thou 

have  gotten  over  th<  ru  an  i 

comforting  to  return  i     .-•       Id  faiths  in 

■Ptrtt  U  not  in  lector  at  least.    Infidelity 

belongs  to  a  certain  period  of  most  m<  a'e 

and^seekfe  **''"  ih"y  Ufe  U  »*BMIoum  . 
and  seek  for  something  that  la  positive 

■  "  theiryfag;hn"ra,,y  *"  *  ta  *■  ^ 
coin  „«  /  w  "  and  mo'hvrs.  Mr.  Lin- 
ai  ih-  '  haJ  "**  Bam«  experience 

deepV./T*  ?*'*"   btar   the   «*"»P   S 

S^^-or-;^r,;:rT:r,r 

-ho?a3h^.nf!°ir;lan  Car'  »ta«W.  HO  -nan 

rSsv^^^Si 


H.UU,    xvCllglG     S   ' 

Was  Lincoln  religious?  Did  he  believe 
in  Ciod?  Did  he  look  up  in  time  of  trou- 
ble? IVas  his  God  the  Christian's  (Jod, 
und  1 1 - •  t  .i  mere  oversoul? 

These  questions  recur  almost  daily 
during  the  present  Lincoln  celebration. 
I'his  newspaper  l»as  received  a  dozen  or 
more     letters     requesting  answers    to 

them. 

No  man  can  read  the  life  of  Lincoln 
without  being  impressed  with  his  deeply 
religious  character.  As  his  great  task 
'■'■r  uenrier,  his  faith  in  ..  Divine 
L'rovidencegrew  ever  stronger.  Me. hew 
ition  from  it  in  the  dark,  -i  horn  - 
"i  lii-  own  ii .s  well  as  of  the  nation's  life. 

lie  prayed  and  he  n 
furled  even  \\  hen  ..i  her-  despaired. 
Tlii.s    is    no    m,  ie    inference    lYnui   :  he 
neral  trend  of  his  career,  though  that 


ml. i    snlli 


support   it.     ii 


out,  direei.  iiiiei|uivneal  testimony  .  lie 
>""••  witness  i..  H,i-  all-sustaining*  I. ml, 
in    his   private  correspondence  and  pri- 

■  ■■ »'i  rsations and  in  his  publicities- 

'  c    /  ■.  . 

"I    '■  ■■•'   thai    I  cannot  succeed  without 

the  dirinc  blessing,  and  on  the  Vliuiglm 

Ucing   I   place  mj  reliance  for  support." 

There  we  have  Lincoln's  faith  expressed 

'  »  . 

J  t  lake>  men  ol  religious  convict  ion  to 

do  the  pre-eminent    tasks  oi   ii,.    Woi  .1 

!  ns    us   if   a    m. in    with   enormous 

■  ■  spuusibilities     musi     have    an 

sense    of   ..    Divine    Prorideiicc 

whieli    ustires  the  ultimate  triumph  <>i 

Otherwise   ii    is  too  ditlieull    m 

him  io  tm, i  the  strength  to  struggle  on, 

"•Hi  hoj»e  an, I  faith  uiulaunted,  through 

dn rk II ess  ami  disc -ng<  incuts.     \o  man 

without  -ml,  .,  sen-,  could  find  hb  high 
est  a  in  in  laboring  eonseiuusly  for  tl  r 
future  for  the  generations  yel  to  In 
born  ami  the  yeai  s  thai  will  consign  him 
to  rorget  fulnesK.  ?  .  /*  * 
We  II  naled   in   men    like 

•       Von    Moltke,    I  inj VVi 

the  trio  who  accomplished   the 
gn  aie-t    const i  active    work    in    Km  ope 
'"i     ■  ■  nturies.       I  nired    (icruiau 
built    in   rervent    laiih.     The  bi  liel    Dial 

l.o.l    rtjis    wjtJ,    him.    ||, a|    he    \\a-    tile  in- 

.strum,  in   oi   Dhine  I'rovidenci   in 
a    necessary     work,    »;^    with    • 

'  ■     .    nan-   Ir,,,,,   I  lie  be- 
gin  (■     Io    the    end. 

^Vi    *ei    llic  same  cnudi lion  illn-i  rated 
idstone,     the     greatest      Knglisli 

-'•'l>'-11" '   recent   ii s.     If  ill 

i'nj   sei  .,e,  .,  stai  ■-,,,  mean  lender,  next 

'"  siiring  his  ion,  ii    is  tin   elevation 

of    the    nation's    political    idea 
stone   did    thai    i-i    Kngland.     He  made 
al      questions      moral     ipiestions. 

'm  greatest  eoiistruetive  work 

sprang  palpably   rrom  his  religious eliar- 
oeter. 

Kill  we  see  these  things  best  illus- 
trated in  Mir  ea  i  ol  Lincoln.  I  pon  him 
"i-  Inid  the  burden  oi  maintaining  not 
only  national  unity,  but  human  equably. 
His  was  ■>  work  for  which  there  was  no 
I leni  in  the  llepublie.  lie  under- 
took it  in  the  iin.i-i  of  pnblie  doubl  u  nd 
I"  rformed  it  in  the  race  oi  manifold  dis- 
couragements,    lie  found  the     trcngth 

for  it  in  fajth;  and  upon  that  faith,  

n  rock,  he  built  the  glorious  structure  of 
j  free,  a  reunited  nation. 
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,   THE  RELIGION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  discussion  of  considerable  interesl  concerri- 
ing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  religious  man  has  recently 
been  had  between  the  Editor  of  Ihe  New  York 
Sun  and  a  correspondent.  The  Sun  concludes 
the  discussion  by  declaring  in  substance  thai  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  devout  believer  in  Gon  and  a 
man  of  prayer  for  the  most  important  years  of 
Lis  public  life. 

Whatever  views  Mr.  Lincoln  had  on  thai  sub- 
jeotwhen  young  will  ever  remain  uncertain.  It 
Is  probable  that  he  was  Inclined  to  disbelieve  in 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  aud  may  have 
said  or  written  Borne  things  agaii  st  it,  us  thou- 
sands of  Christian  men,  manyof  tlieni  afterward 
eminent  both  for  faith  and  good  works,  liavo 
done  in  youth. 

The  only  question  of  inter  -t  is,  Was  he  a  bj  p- 
ocrite  In  later  years?  Were  bis  frcquenl  refer- 
ences to  God,  tli--  Bible,  and  religious  denomina- 
tions parts  of  a  schemi  to  deceive  the  American 
people  and  Becure  their  undivided  support  and 
confidence? 

That  que  tion  has  interested  us  for  many  years, 
as  the  .ill  gatioa  that  Lixcoi  n  was  an  inlldi  I  has 
been  made  upou  many  an  infidel  platform  and  in 
pamphlets  In  which  l.iv  01  n  has  been  put  in  the 
vilest  company  a- an  opponenl  of  religion  of  all 
kind-. 

In  the   yeai   1886  General  James  P.   Ruslinq 
publicly  related  an  account  of  an  Infc  rviow  \%  i  1 1 1 
Presidenl    I.  kcoi  s    al   the  sick   b  ■!  of  <;•  aeral 
Sickles.    Hi  luul  nai  rati  •!  this  event  to  us 
table  a  numbei   •  're,  aud  we  urged 

him  t"  publish  it,  which,  though  he  related  it 
publicly  in  1885,  did  nol  uppcar  in  print  until  <»>•- 
tober,  1891.  It  elicited  some  controvei  -\ .  but  the 
gi  n<  ral  informed  us  that  Genei    I   -  would 

undoubtedly  remember  it.  W<  exprt  cd  the 
hope  t"  him  that  in  the  articles 

which  he  had  contracted  t"  Furnish  to  The  < 

TIAN      \|.  I  ..it     III     full 

promise  ho  fulfilled,  for  the  Hi  t  ol  that  admira- 
ble series  up]>eared  in  The  Chkisi  i        \ 
•  I    August  2  i,  18  12,  and  the  sul  haham 

Lin.. .in  This  is  the  account  us  given  by  Gen- 
eral Ri 

"Tin-  next  time  I  Baw  Mr.  Lixtoi  s  was  on  July 
-.  186  i  the  Sunday  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. Bo  had  come  down  rrom  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  with  his  little  son5  '  Tad,'  to  call  on  Gen- 
eral Danii  r.  E.  S  v  ••  York,  who  had 
arrived  in  Washington  that  morning,  with  hi  -  l<  g 
off  at  (it:  \  *burg.  I  also  had  called  b 
Sickles  (my  corps  commander  then),  and  was 
there  still  when  Lincoln  was  announced.  They 
shook  hands  cordially,  If  pathetically,  and  after 
muny  Inquiries  ubuut  the  killed  and  wound.-. I, 
^...i  now  Hi,-  latter  were  faring,  Mr.  Lincoln 
passed  next   to  the  tact  of  our  victory  at  G<  n.\  -- 

burg,  and  what  Meape  proj d  to  do  with  it. 

Sickles,  of  course,  answi  red  him  warily,  as  be- 
came so  astute  a  man  and  soldier,  and  got  bis 
side  of  the  jtorj  ol  Gettysburg  well  into  the  Pr<  -- 
Ident'e  mind  and  heart,  and  presently  inquired 
wh.th.  i  ho  and  the  Cabinet  had  not  been  a  little 
anxious  about  affairs  thei  s?    Mr.  Lincoln  replied 


the  Cabinet  had,  but  he  had  not;  and  thou  went 
on  to  make  candid  confession,  that  in  the  very 
pinch  and  stress  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  he 

had  gone  to  the  Almighty  in  secret  prayer.  He 
said    he    told    the    Lord  this  was  His  country, 

and  the  war  was  His  war,  but  that  we  could  not 
-tand   another    Fredericksburg  or  Chancellors- 

Ville;  and  that  he  then  and  there  made  a  solemn 
v..w  v.nli  his  .Maker,  that  if  He  would  stand  by 
us  at  Gettysburg  he  would  .stand  by  Him;  and 
then    lie   added:    -And   Ho   (M,   and   I    will/'     He 

said,  after  thus  praying,  he  didn't  know  how  it 
was,  I. ut  somehow  a  swei  t  comfort  orept  into  his 
soul,  that  God  Almighty  had  taken  the  whole 
business  there  into  his  own  hands,  and  we  were 
hound  to  win  at  Gettysburg. 

•'  \ti'  i  ward,  in  the  same  interview,  ho  added 
that  he  had  also  been  praying  over  Vieksburg, 
because  we  needed  it  so  badly  in  order  to  biseot 
the  Confederacy  and  save  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Union,  and  ho  somehow  had  faith  that  Grant 
was  going  to  win  down  th<  re  too.  He  said  ho  didn't 
want  it  repeated  just  then;  some  might  laugh; 
but  it  was  a  solemn  fact  that  he  had  prayed 
mightily  over  both  Gettysburg  and  Vieksburg, 
and  verily  believed  our  heavenly  Father  was 
Bomehow  going  to  take  care  of  the  American 
republic." 

8  mietimc  afterward,  supposing  thai  as  soon  as 
te  n.  ral  Ki  si  iNodicd.unbelievei  s,  after  their  man- 
ner, would  deny  th.  w  iiole  story,  w.  wrote  to 
General  Si.  ki  i  s  and  received  from  him  a  response 
under  date  of  March  2,  IstU,  inclosing  ncopj  ofa 
note  he  bad  writb  a  to  l>  \.  Long,  D.D.,of  Sfellow 
Springs,  (». : 

Hoi     i    01    Kl  i  i.i  SKNTAT1VES,    I    ,  8.  I 
\V  l.MIIXKTO.N,    liC,    Mar.  Ii  '.',    |s'.'l.   . 

B  plying  lo  your  letter  uf 
the  34th  ultimo,  I  have  the  pi  asurc  to  Inclose  a  copy  of  a 
t  to  l  i.  i.  \  !  loday,  replying  to  an  iu- 
quiry  identical  with  your  own  I  have  been  addressed  bo 
ofu  n  on  this  subji  1 1  ibiil  I  um  thluklug  seriously  ol  liai  • 
Ing  .1  reply  steri 

'■■  Rei  Mr  Long  asked  permission  to  print  my  reply 
t>>  Ins  inquiry,  to  which  i  made  n.<  obji  etion. 

Bim  erelj  youi  -,  D,   E.  8n  ki  i  - 

March  3,  1894. 

l         D  V  .  I  I   D.   )■'! tyring*,  O.—Ikar 

Sii  Replying  to  your  letter  01  the  23d  ultimo,  inclosing  a 
.  aper  cuttiug  eoutaluln  ;  (ii  at  ral  Rusling's  narrative 
of  a  conversation  bel  ■•  lJ  Idenl  lain.. in  and  myself, 
when  bo  visited  me  iu  Washington,  Boon  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  .-urly  in  .July,  18C3,  [can  only  say,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  that  I  recall  the  g<  neral  purporl  of 
whatwas  said  without  undertaking  to  verify  expressions 
<>r  worth? 

Geucrul  Rusting  is  a  truthful,  iutelligent  and  trustworthy 
gentleman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  com  cientiously 
.  faithful  report  of  whal  took  placi  according  to  bis 
If  I  was  sure  that  General   Rusling  made  a 
memoranda  of  the  conversation  at  the  time  it  took  place, 
1  would  indorse  his  statement  unhesitatingly;  but  if  writ- 
ntly  and  from  n  code,  tion  only,  the  narrative  must 
t"  taken  with  some  reservation  as  to  phraseology  at  least. 
My  own  impression  is  thai  Pn    Ident  Lincoln   expressed 
a  devout  confidence  and  trusl  iu  the  sui  i  e      ol  thi    Lrnton 
arms  at  Gettysburg,  prayerfully  inspired;  and  thai  he  de 
.-•  ribed  bis  com  ictious  in  i  arnest  and   touching  language, 
■  n.it  ic  of  bim  in  grave  moments.    Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed,)  D.  E,  8n  ki  i  - 

This  we  sent  immediab  ly  to  General  RrsLixo. 
From  General  Ri  blixo  we  received   the  follow- 
ing reply: 


Then-ton,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1894. 
J.  M.  BiccMeif,  B.D.—Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th, 
I  would  say  the  conversation  with  President  Lincoln  and 
General  Sickles  took  place  July  5, 1SC3,  precisely  as  narrated 
by  me,  but  of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  exact 
phraseology.  Doubtless  it  did  not  impress  General  Sickles 
as  much  as  me,  because  he  was  an  intimate  of  President 
Lincoln's,  and  often  saw  aud  talked  with  him,  and  also 
because  he  was  then  greatly  suffering  from  his  amputa- 
tion, whereas  it  was  ray  first  full  interview  with  President 
Lincoln,  and  naturally  I  studied  him  closely  and  all  lie 
said.  Of  course,  I  took  no  notes  in  Ins  presence,  but  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  lather  the  same  day,  giving  the  facts 
briefly.  He  preserved  the  letter,  and  it  is  now  in  my  pos- 
session. I  repeated  the  conversation  to  ethers  immedi- 
ately afterward,  and  have  since  told  it  hundreds  of  times 
iu  private  conversation,  but  never  publicly  until  1885.  I 
think  you  urged  me  to  write  it  out  and  give  it  to  the 
public,  bul  lam  not  positive,  [f you  did  not,  man>  others 
did.  In  the  fall  of  ISSTi,  after  Hie  dealli  ul  General  (Irani  , 
then'  were  memorial  services  held  at  Ocean  Grove,  a* 
which  Dr.  Stokes,  General  risk,  and  myself  made  ad 
dresses,  and  in  my  address  I  gave  the  facts.  The  addres 
was  printed  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  In  the  summer  o 
1891,  while  at  Ocean  Grove,  I  had  a  conversation  relativ 
to  it  with  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  Associate  Editor  o 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  he  urged  me  to  send  it  to  th« 
Tribune.     Accordingly  1   wrote  it  out  roughly  at  Oceai 

Grove,  one  leisure   day  there,  and   after  c ing  home  ii 

September  or  October,  1891,  I  rewrote  it  carefully  am 
sent  a  copy  to  General  .Sickles  for  his  consideration,  re 
questing  him  to  alter  or  amend  as  he  thought  best  fron 
his  own  best  recollection  of  the  facts.  He  returned  it  tc 
me  without  altering  a  word,  and  said  that  while  he  could 
not  recall  the  .specific  words,  he  .still  remembered  the  inter- 
view and  some  general  idea  of  the  conversation,  and  had 
no  doubt  my  report  was  entirely  correct.  Ju  ( >etober,  1891,  1 
had  occasion  to  make  an  address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  here,  ami  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks read  the  whole  paper,  and  submitted  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  young  men  as  an  example  of  a  great  Christian 
statesman.  That  same  evening  I  happened  to  meet  the 
Editor  of  the  State  Gazette  here,  and  he  asked  me  about 
my  address,  and  i  told  him  the  substance  of  it,  including 
the  Lincoln  conversation,  ami  the  next  morning  he  had  a 
half-column  report  in  the  Gazette  concerning  it,  which 
presently  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  and  it  now 
appears  in  Coffin's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1891,1  sent  it  to  Mr.  Johnson,  aforesaid,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  it  appeared  iu  lull  in  the  Tribune  Nov. 
29,1891.  I  gave  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  and  lan- 
guage there  ipsisshua  verba,  as  nearly  as  I  could  possibly 
recollect,  and  that  is  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  make  anything.  I  gave  his  exact  words 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  I  firmly  believe 
tlwy  were  his  exact  word*  in  the  main,  and  wholly  hi*  in  sub- 
stance. I  had  not  any  cause  to  do  otherwise.  I  was 
moved  only  by  a  desire  to  fix  what  seemed  to  be  an  historic 
conversation,  that  might  be  deemed  of  value  in  the  future, 
and  first  and  last  I  wrote  the  article  tluxe  times  before 
finally  dispatching  it  to  the  Tribune,  testing  my  recollec- 
tion in  every  possible  way.  Afterward  I  condensed  the 
statement  and  embodied  it  in  my  article  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  you  printed  in  your  Christian  Advocate 
August  25, 1892  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  in  April,  1892, 
I  had  a  personal  conversation  with  General  Sickles  about 
the  matter  at  Jersey  City  during  a  reunion  of  the  Second 
New  Jersey  Brigade  there,  aud  I  went  over  the  conversation 
item  by  item;  and  while  he  could  not,  of  course,  remember 
the  exact  phraseology,  yet  he  again  said  he  well  remem- 
bered the  interview  and  conversation  generally,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  report. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Jas.  F.  Ruseing. 


To  our  knowledge  General  Sickles,  having  re- 
freshed his  memory,  recently  on  several  occa- 
sions told  the  story  himself  in  public,  in  partic- 
ular at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
Washington,  on  Feb.  12,  1895.  It  was  reported 
in  the  Press  of  Philadelphia  Feb.  23  by  the  regu- 
lar correspondent.  A!  the  request  of  some  of  the 
general's  comrades  the  story  was  given  to  the 
Press  correspondent  for  publication  : 

I  am  gettiug  to  be  a  pretty  old  man,  but  before  I  die  I 
want  to  tell  of  a  meeting  1  had  with  President  Lincoln 
short  ly  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  I  desire  to  add  it  as 
a  contribution  to  the  memory  of  that  grand  man  and  as  a 
refutation  of  the  attempts  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  a  li  ii  ii  believer  in  the  Deity.  1  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington badly  wounded  after  the  light  at  Gettysburg.  I  was 
taken  to  rooms  on  F  Street,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  called  on 
me  very  shortly  alter  he  learned  of  ray  arrival.  I  appre- 
ciated his  visit  verj  much,  and  it  was  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  Ins  kind  heart  and  sympathetic  nature.  After' 
he  had  talked  to  me  a  tew  minutes  iu  his  kind,  gentle  way 
I  said  to  him: 

"Mr;  President,  what  of  the  future?  Will  we  eventually 
put  down  the  rebellion  and  restore  the  Union?" 

"Well,  general,"  he  said,  "until  recently  I  sometimes 
had  serious  doubts,  but  I  have  them  no  longer.  A  few 
days  ago  1  felt  as  it  1  could  not  do  more  than  I  had  done, 
and  that  the  brave  men  in  the  army  had  struggled  long 
and  patriotically,  but  success  seemed  as  far  away  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  We  had  had  our  defeats  as  well  as 
our  victories,  and  the  future  looked  gloom)'.  With  this 
feeling  weighing  me  down,  I  went  to  my  closet,  and  on  my 
knees  1  prayed  to  God  for  the  success  of  our  arms.  I  told 
Him  from  the  depths  of  my  soul  how  1  had  done  all  I 
could  and  all  that  human  agency  seemed  capable  of.  1 
asked  Him  if  it  was  His  will  togrant  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful termination  of  the  war.  I  prayed  thus  for  hours,  and, 
general,  the   answer  came. 

"When  I  arose  from  my  knees  all  doubt  had  lied.  1 
have  from  that  hour  had  no  fear  of  the  result.  We  have 
won  at  Gettysburg.  We  have'  not  yet  had  a  word  from 
Vicksburg;  but,  general,  be  prepared  for  great  good  news 
when  it  comes.     All  is  right  ut  Vicksburg." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  to  leave  he  took  my 
hand  and  said  very  tenderly:  "General,  you  will  get  well." 
1  replied:  "I  don't  know  about  that;  the  doctors  give  me 
but  little  hope."  In  strong,  earnest  tones  he  replied:  "1 
am  a  prophet  today,  general,  and!  say  that  you  will  get 
well,  and  that  we  will  have  glorious  news  from  Vicksburg." 

Several  of  my  staff  officers  were  present  at  this  inter- 
view, but  only  one  of  them.  General  Kusling,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  still  living.  1  relate  this  incident  now  because  I 
want  you  all  to  know  how  the  great  and  good  Lincoln  put 
his  faitli  in  God,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

We  have  known  General  Kusling  since  his 
youth,  spout  some  years  at  tin.'  same  preparatory 
school  with  liiin,  and  few  among  our  acquaint- 
ances have  a   verbal  memory  of  such  extraordi- 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
combined  testimonyof  General  Sickles  and  Gen- 
eral Kuslixg  will  satisfy  such  a  man  as  the  Sun's 
correspondent. 


IT  is  a  well  established  fact  that  Lincoln 
i  to  -i  y  religious  organ- 
ization  aid    did    . 
form  of  religious.  1    llel      Hut  much  con- 
troversy  has   ..w.iys   been   waged  ...-  10 
11. e  extent  to  which  be  could  be  look    . 
♦ither  as  a  Christian  ..  belli  vex 

The    non-Chrlstlan    side    of    his 
thought  Is  perhaps  is  emphatically  set  forth 
-     . 
In   a  from  Springfield.   Ill  . 

Feb   b   1870    \v.  II    Herodon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner    I 

"•  Some  time  since  I  promised  you  that 
I  would  send  a  letter  In  relation  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  religion.  I  do  so  now.  Before  en- 
tering on  that  I  e  OX  two  prelim- 
inary remarks  will  help  us  to  understand 
why    he  disam 

In   us   pr  l  .^  in  us  iheology. 

mind  was 
purely  a  logical  ly,  Mr.  Lincoln 

Was    PUI  ll    ma  Hi      I i ad    no 

•  much  emotion. 

He  was  a  rta 

As  a  general   rule,   It  la  tru-  a  p. inly  log.ial 

mind  has  not  much  hope,  if  it  <  \.  i 

In    the  unseen  und   unknown.      M 

had    not   much  hope  u.-.d  no  fait]    In  things 

outside  Of  the  domain  ul  d. 
lion;    he    m  so  >.onsi.tuled— so  o: . 
that    he    could    believe    nothing    unless    n.s 
.-.  i  sea  of  logic  could 
■ 

aid   not    uiu..  : 

till  he  took  the  book  out  of  no 

terribly, 

vexatlously    skeptical        li 

■  ■ 
place 

-    Lincoln  tn  1835,  and  1  think  I  knew 

him  well  to  the  day  of  hi* 
*  |   In  Kentu 

(gloom    and    ur . 
• 
In  Indiana.  from  1M7  to  1880,  It  m        :■ 

Cvrialr.     ejualmes    or    .. 

tucky.  it   o:.:. 

along   those   lines   m    Indiana.    He 

Illinois  In   1630.   and   afl 

r  "•     '  '  county. 

the  state  of  ll.i    .  i  hi 

:  ot  this  city. 

How    He    Tlecunie  a   Skeptic 

-It  was  hi    •  ln»became  ac- 

i  id    with    a    cla.-»s    of    men    the    world 

never  tat 

were  Urge  men— large  In  boi 
mind,  hard  to  whip,  and  never  to  he  fooltd. 
ere  a  bold,  di  ideas  set 

of  men.     They  were  men  of  their  own  minds 
— U-Iieved     what     was    demonstrable 
men    of   great 

ii     :    Mr    Lincoln  wa  i  hem  hs 

lived,  and  with  them  be  moved  and 
Lad    his    belr.g.      They    were    skeptics   all  — 

men.  and  their  Boon's  were  protests  against 
■-   follow- 
er.- of  Christianity. 

t  on  all  occasions  when 
abate  the  varl 
.  *  of  Chrlatiaj 
Ic  their  ata 
on  their  own  souls,  aid  though  their  argu- 
were  rude  and  rough,  no  man  could 
I)  logic.    They  riddled 
all  divines,  ar.d  not  Infrequently  n 
bKeptics— disbelievers  as  bad   as  thl 
They     were    a    jovial,    healthful,    ger.trous, 
social,  true,  and  uutxly  set  of  people. 

Head*   Volner   auid    Tom    Paine. 

"  It  was  here  and  among  these  people 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thrown.  Al 
year  1634  ho  chanced,  to  corns  across  Volney'a 
"Ruins"  and  soma  of  Palr.es  theological 
works.  Hs  at  once  seized  hold  of  them  and 
assimilated  them  Into  his  own  b*ing.  Vol- 
ney  and  Paine  became  a  part  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln from  lb34  to  the  end  of  i  Is  life.  In  1835 
be  wrote  a  small  \v.jrk  on  ■  Infidelity'  and 
Intended  to  have  It  published,  'i  .  . 
was  an  attack  upon  the  whoh  grounda  of 
Chrisrlaxlty,  and  especially  was  it  an  attack 
upon  the  Idea  _h  at  Jesus  was  the  >  hriat,  the 
true  and  only  son  of  God.  as  the  Christian 


worid  contends.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at 
time  In  New  Salem,  keeping  store  lor  Mr 
Sane!  Hill,  a  merchant  ana  postmaster  of 
thai  place.  Lincoln  and  Hill  were  very 
friendly.  Hill.  I  think,  was  a  skeptic  at  that 
time,  Lincoln,  one  day  after  the  bdok  was 
finished,  read  it  to  Mr.  Hill— his  intimate 
frlendi  Ho  tried  to  persuHde  him  not  to 
make  it  public — not  to  puiilish  it.  Hill  at 
that  time  saw  In  Mr  Lincoln  a  risii  g  mai 
and  wished  him  success.  Lincoln  refused  to 
C  j    it— said  it  should  be  published. 

'   II  II     swore    that    it   should    not    see   the 
light    of   day.      lie    lad  an  eye  on   Lincoln's 

1    Ity     his   present  and  future  success, 

hook    was   pub- 
h  II     would     kill    Lincoln    forever,     he 

it    from   Lincoln's   hand   when  Lin- 
coln   w  a  is"    it.    aid    ran    it   into 
an   old   fa.-l  loiu-d   tlnplate  atovi     heated  as 
hot  a.-  a  furnace,  and  bo  Lino  In  b  book  went 
up  i ..  the  .  ii. uda  In  8 moke,     it  if  confessed 
by    ah    .  :    It    that    It    was 
■ .   and   if   I   may 
.i  from  .Mr    Lint      I    f  -■'•■;    ent  ideas 
fK  .,    ■  x\  ressed    to   me  and 
■     II    .\.w  abli 
j  n  a  i  r   rn  li.t<  rnal 
.  g   and  manly 
Donbts  the  Existence  u{  a  God. 
"  M       I.  .       n    ...   v<      to  this  city  In   iv.7 
a  :.  various 
i                        own   waj      f  thinking      At  that 
freethinkers. 
or  fre.                                     I  remember  all  these 

Mr    Lincoln 

' 
othe:: 

r<  llgjon. 
ire    he   was  ai 

truthfully  sad 
that  In  1831  .  I>3      .„ 

his  m<  '■■  ■    •       m  i.e  would  doubt,  if  he 

H 
once  eraae  thi 

ISM.ai 

-  friends 
■ 

•    known 
J    Intend 

to  keep    II 

'"""•"i    "itb    Peter  Caurtwrlarkt. 

"  Mr      Lincoln     ran     for     c 

oi    Ms      in 

ild  not— '  would   die 

-    '  •■    «  l      '  >o  tru.-  to 

. 
i    at   I  i  ave  heard,  an. 
■y-    First,  that  he  did  not  believe  m  a 
s-  tl  ai  all  crea- 
tion, of  the  law;  secondly 
•i  believe  that 

God,  i      thi 

•  In  mira- 
cles, aa  understood  :,                        ...    wrUi. 

■     be  believed  ...  plratlon 

ixth'y 

atterand 

■'■•  re  governed    by  laws,  universal    ab- 

•  I  and  r. 

mark*  in  Washing     n.  conclusively  t 
Law  was  to  Lincoln  everything-and  specii 
islona      i  hi  , 
a 
e  Pari    r-sworl       . 

sometimes    read,    and    sometimes  would  not 
as  I  euppoae-naj 

Objection   to    Popular  Chrl.tlnnlty. 

""'•'-"  Mr   Lincoln  left  thla  city  for  Wash- 

tagton  ik„ow  he  had  undergone  no  change 

'"    ' ■'"      f»SiOUS    opinions  or  vi,  u-       , 

-   Ideas  In  sbhomnce 
?'"   :u'" '.■;  "'      "  *  wthlsone-namel 
God  would  forgive  the  sinner  for  a  violation^ 


ll,i'r,la;W?'     VnCOln  mai^>alned  <hat  God 

n  teaching  forgiveness;  that  it  tended  to 
make  a  man  SIn   In  the  hope  that  God  would 

£ftth    ?  °   fTth'     Llncoln    intended 

that  tl,.-  ministry  should  teach  that  God  has 
a  hxed  punishment  to  Sin  and  that  no  re 
pentar.ee  could  bribe  him  to  remit  M.  In  one 
;  ■  the  word  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  L,  l- 
v. irsalist  and  In  another  sense  he  *  as  a 
1  nJ  arian;  but  he  was  a  theist.  as  we  mnv 
understand  that  word;  he  was  so  fully   Lee 

or   hTs'vh  ws^V  '    T  ,"    °.Penly    Wh6n  'Mked 

roi  his  \nws.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  supposed  by 
many  people  in  this  city  to  bean  at heL  ,  .i 
some ,  .mi  believe  it.  i  can  pUt  that  Vup- 
position  at  i.  st  forever. 

Letter  to    His    Brother. 

"I    hold    a  letter  from   Mr.   Lincoln   In.  niv 

>■"••'  addressed  to  his  stepbrother  John  Id 

Johnson,  and  dated  the  12th  day  of  January, 

1851      He  hac  heard  from  Johnson  that  his 

rhi  maa   Lincoln,  waa  sick,  and  that 

no  ho,,,  ,  of  |1Us  re,o\>iy  were  entertained. 
Mr  Lincoln  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Johnson  these 
words: 

"  '  I   slncereli    hope    that    father   may  yet 

r,.  over  his  health,  but.  at  all  events,  tell  him 

mbej    to  call   i;|ou  and  coniideln  one 

great,   and   good,   ami   merciful  maker  who 

uirn  away  from  him  In  any  extremi- 

u-      "*•   n°tea   "'-'   tall  of  th.    sparrow  and 

numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  ajid  he  will 

man  who  puis  his  trust 

I      I  lm      Baj    t..  htm  Uiat  xi  «»  cuuij.  ^ 

'     «    ■     iful  whether  it  would  not  be 

more  painful  than  pleasant;  but  that  If  It  be 
■  ■    I  t  will  soon  have  a  loyou  I 

meeting  With    many   loved  ones   gon,    I 

and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help 
of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them. 

"  •  A.  Lincoln." 
"  Bo   "  ;      thai   Mr.  Lincoln  believed  In 

•     Immortality  as  well  as  heaven— a 
■■■•■'■•    no  hell  and  I  o  punish- 
ment In  the  future  world.     It  has  been  said 
of  him    thai    Mr,    Llm  oln    wroti     thi    above 
li    old  man  slmplj   to  cheer  him  In 
momenta,   and   that    the  writer  did 
:        '"   leve  wl        hi      all        ["he  question  is. 
u-'"  Mi.  I.: i  e  .in  an  honest  and  truthful  man? 
I     he  w.i  •.  hi    wroti   thai  letter  horn    ..      be- 
evlng     ll        n     has     to     me     tin         irnd, 
g      of     a :.      hoi  ■  <      ni  tei    ...         i 
that       Mr.      Lincoln.      In      his      mo- 
1    '  I    nncholj     and    ••  I 

8"  on  the  1  dei  land  bi  iwei  n  theism 
and  atheism— sometime  quite  wholly  dwell- 
ing In  atheism.  In  his  happier  moments  he 
would  swln«rba,  h  to  theism  and  dwell  lovlng- 
IJ'  there  i:  po  Ible  that  Mi  Lincoln  was 
not  always  responsible  for  what  ha  wild  or 
thought,   so   dee]  so  terrible  was 

•'is   melai  cholj       i    maintain  that  Mr.  Lm- 
eply  religious  man  at  all  times 
.  li    trai  a  -lit  doubts. 
"i  •  •■  noi   remi  mber  i  ver  seciiu    thi    word 
Jesus    or    Christ    In   print   as   utter.,!   by   .Mr. 
I  If   he    has  used  these  wordi    tin 

found       He  used  the  word  God  but 
i    never   hi  a  i  ii    him    u  •    the  word, 
Christ  or  Je-us,  but  to  confine  the  idi  a  that 
1  ••    was   the   Christ,    the  only  and  truly  be- 
gotten  son    ol    G   ..     a,   the  Christian  world 
unders-uir.d.s    li.     The   Idea  that   Mr.   Lincoln 
.■•     I  •  .-  lament  or  bible  in   his 
ir    bool    to  draw  on  his  opponent  In 
c  bati    la  ridiculous." 


if 


ly  mat  you  oeuevem  nun. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  solemn  answer. 

i  my  Savior." 


E.UU.Y   In  ih.   Januar)    '      ""ins;  Un- 
judge  Gillespie  was  In 
Bpringfli  Id   and  sp<  nt  thi  nlghi  at  Mr. 
a   was  Ui- 
thc  pree 
thc   two   men  -  '   the  Bre 

^aSfmpted."  *a3  *»«;  "" 

dr..*  him  tot  ?  l0  "J? 

past  hoping  to  divert  him  from  the  thoughts 
which  were  evidently  distracting  him  1  • 
y„,  I  remember.'  he  *  "»*  "««£ 

ences  to  ol.l  SCI  •■  Lut  the 

Its  place  wa*  a  Bloom  and     i 

ttrely  foreign  I  *"5*S* 

Earned  to  know  I.     ;.  hofthg 

to  his  ehangei 

W-  head  lylm  *»•» 

folded      ■  "   '   1,aJ 

often   seen    him  sit  •                            ^ 

..■>  ■    day    la   I  oui  ■        -  ae    loUBeU 

£S2r    -Ollle. 

Ir.gly   take  out  of  mj   lie**   ■  I 

Saaitothetwomoi    ha  wbl 

tweeu  no*   and  n.y  inauguration  to  take  the 

oath  of  office  now.'    "Why?  ■!•*•«       Be- 

cause  every    hour    ad  !■ 

in  called  upon  to  meet,  and  the  present  ad- 

ZsolstraUon  do. 

demy     I  ward 

bMncalled  '  >! 

am  compelled  I 

U»«tnii  or  lessen  us  for.  I 

^••T'su'd  that   the  condition   of   « 

-Tjoke    was    iUCh   as    . 
£a  that    t  might   I. 
i£ch    an    ObVlOUS  d.  t< 
■tltullor.      'It  il 

h'm  speak,  befi  ret 

adds  to  the  difficulty  ol  th. 

makes  th.  •  nt 

S   tl N    i 

blow  to  i.     »    ■ 

•■Ourtalklh.n  tur; 
of  avo IdiM  a  war      ' 

ernmeni    to   t)  l 
gOvTrnm. nl   I    ri 
X  a-e  the  dutj 
read      ■ 
Snu^wheretheB 

"at   lh  . 

him      l  am   U 

now     and   mj    cup    I  Mi  i    neai  .,  tull  and 

■ssr!  - 

through  Which    i  .  . 

itoCrVr-ra  wbiob  sadden- 
SrbuSTcuprunav< 

account  Inawai 
The  prealdenl  atru  ' 

tall   ual  i 

room   a 

were  insolent  beyond     hum  i 

aome   were   lurilcrous 

dlsoiayii*    P«es 

Which'  I  »"    n01 

look   at      Thej    would     ■   iwever    ; * 

tbeir   .  "  look  at  sucl' 

latters  from  such  pert 

The  preside!  ■  erated  as 

he  listened  to  one  a:  ■       'aan  lie 

■hook  his  bea 
brought    his  hands  \ 
table     telllig   them    that    be    WOUM 
could' not  hsten  LoaUl  •  ■  <•  y    With 

an  asi.urui.oe  never  to  be  in.agir.ed,  wou»J 
■Ull  go  on. 

Men  with  deli  '  "  Plead- 

ing  ar.d  forward  w  -  -  hla  anna 

to   arrest    his   atteiui   :        Hil 
auch    rudeness    was    wonderful      11 
pressed   contempt    for   affectatlona,   he   also 
did   not   forget  u>  respect  modesty  and  real 
sorrow  when  ne  mel 

Again    the    little    hell    rang    and  a| 
ro-.m    was  rilled.     Tl  Juat  gone 

out  :i. uttered  their  disgust  foi  thi  good  man 
who  listened  fioir.  eaiiy  morning  until  bate  at 
night  to  people  of  every  grade 

The  authentic  h\y  ol  I  vouched 

for  by  the  writer,  whose  good-faith  is  well 
u 

gTave  to  sadness. 
JTor    noun    In  •  e    expressed    no 


anger  no  mirth  Petition  after  petition  was 
Jraeented  In  W  I  succession  u  was  the 
same   story   of   sorrow-of  father,   brothers, 

and  husbands  in  prison,  each  pleading  tor 
theirs  to  be   first    released   In  th«  ex 

.  .  dAx  ones  d)  lng  In 
camp,    beyond  the  lines;  they  weri 
to  go  to  them;  hundreds  had  made  the  sacae 
request. 
••  u.  let  u  onlj  let  us  go! 

All   Sorts  aud   Conditlous. 

There  we..   bands  i  :  i    or,  oppres 
lng    women;      stating  peace 

commissioners.,  refugees. 

Many  tl  »tai  led  to  go  to 

his  room;  but  sad  faces  pressing  up  th< 
stalrwaj  .-t  ipped  I  as  he  »v  a.-  crossing  the 
hull,  and   he  wen:  ba<  k 

••  bo   i..  my  request!" 

The  woman  s  vole*  was  Uvi 

caers  wi  re  falling,  but  she  made  no  sound 
of   crying 

••  No.   no.  1   might  grant   - 

request  a  thousand  tunc.-  a  da)      1  .  an  t  turn 
e  down 
J   muu    do    my  duty— stern  dut>    .  ;   1   .-,,  .     : 
frlendi  drafted    nob  id) 
. ken  as  deserter*     He  should 

not  have  taken  upon  himself  the  appearance 

of   a  deserter     How    1      I    know-  bow  does 
,  . ,  .     bow  doea  any- 

i     i)    kao  >w 

lera  found  hUn? 
In  i  think 

about 

,       r.      i  ...  Ever)  bi  d)   ought  to  bo 

surry    for    those    who   do    wrong      W 

.  fa.    wi.y    d.J   be   break   them? 
Whence  k  ew  the  penalty,  why  did  1 

f:     Vou  plead  for  him  and  tell 
,   well 
us  to  overestimate   : 
n.si  of  those  we  love     You  are  hli  i 
It  la  ..  i.d    if  you  i  •  •    me  so  fax  and  1 1<  id 
so  strongly,  but— I  cant— 1  can  l  do...  | 

for  you." 

■ 
■  N      j.      no    no    I  can't-I  won't— I  won:!  • 
and  he  e 
c  former  ] 

irard   I     i be  little  bell 

"O.    Oi- 
lier  1'atbetlo   Appeal. 

it  was  a  sound  of  intense  grief  disappoint- 

and    surprise,   all    mingled    10| 
I   ip  so  from  the  I  aart  aa  this  peculiar 

■ 
the  eyes  that  were  ,-,'    e     - 
■tern  li                                                 Da*n  D€ 
t   re  him     Heavy  weretheUnee  u] i  face 

—lines  of  .are  and  sorrow;  earnest  were  the 

)  es. 
•  Do    kind  sir.  consider  my  case  ■ 
mor«-o.  Prealdenl  Lu>  »ln!   Remember,  you 
•ren  ;  lor  once  and— and — " 
••  Had  no  friends,  do  you  moan?"  he  inter- 
almost  scornfully. 

O,   no— had  a  few   friends— tiled  and 
true  friends,  who  would  nevei   r..iauke>ou. 

•  in  1  know— one  who  la  alike  a 
:.,   you   and   to   me       FOI    Ms  sake—  for 
grant  ray  pi  '. : 
There  was  a  striking  solemn 
atlkui  • 

eyes  misty,  sadt  and  then  sadder,  as  ne  re- 
peated .-lowly  und  reverently,  "  For  ourdiar 
sake!" 
"  Here    are   *KX).    U    was   made    up  by   his 
irs.     Couldn't  you  save  hlrn  from  an 
Ignominious   dean.,    which    he    does    not  de- 
serve?   No.  he  does  not  deserve." 

"  t'ak.  back  your  money!"  thi. .wing  away 
from  him  her  extended  liand.  "  Take  It  back. 
I  do  noi  want  It." 

Only  an  instant  his  hand  and  voice  were 
raised,  and  then  he  resumed  kindly: 

"  I  shall  not  have  your  money,  good  wom- 
an: the  war  department  will  not  have  It.  Take 
it  back  where  you  came  from  and  you  shall 
take  back  his  release.  Vour  petition  shall  be 
tnted  '■ 
"  O,  President  Lincoln.  I  believe  you  are  a 
Christian.  1  thank  Qod  for  it.  I  will  pray 
ever)  'lay  for  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  1   have  need  of  your  prayers;  I  Lave  need 

of  ah  the  pre.)  ere  thai  can  be  offered  for  me." 

Uni   >ln,  that  Is  the  Christian  spirit 

—that   is   fait;.    In   Jesus.'     U,  ,et  me  hear  you 


I  believe 


Aud  Still  They  Come. 

And  when  she  arose  to  depart  the  president 
also  rose  and  opened  the  door  for  her  and 
led  her  through  the  outer  room  and  across  the 
hall  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  shook 
hands,  and  said:  "  Good-by,"  and  went  hack 
again  to  receive  more  and  still  more  peti- 
tioners. 

The  last  of  these  petitioners  was  a  young 
girl  of  singular  beauty, 

"  1  cannot  let  you  go  down  there,"  said  the 
president,  dwelling  sadly  on  his  words 
'  How  can  1?"  be  asked,  looking  up  at  the 
sweet  face,  so  earnest  and  truthful,  and  the 
deep  spiritual  eyes  trembling  with  heavy 
tears.  "  I  cannot  let  you  go,  and  I  cannot  re- 
fuse.    AVhat  shall  I  do?" 

"  Let  pie  go  there,"  she  pleaded.  "  I  am  not 
afraid.    God    will    take  care  of  me." 

"  1    don't    know— I    dent     know,"   he  said 

i  .:  ralth  Is  beautiful— bun  I  don't  know." 
he  added  with  a  low  sad  tone,  Then,  looking 
up  sorrowfully,  he  continued:  "There  is 
lut   a  woman  down  there. " 

"1  know   It,"  she  answered,  thoughtfully. 

"  are  you  nol  afraid    not  the  least  afraid?' 

"  No  i.r  l  am  not  afraid,  I  hav<  trusted 
our  Heavenl)  Father  man)  limes  before,  and 
he  has  never  forsaken  me." 

"And  he  never  will!"  exclaimed  the  presi- 
dent springing  to  his  feet.  "No,  my  child; 
hi  never  will."  And.  drawing  a  chair  close 
ti  thi  fire,  he  went  on;  "Come  sit  here, 
until  you  are  quite  warm.  1  will  writ,  you  a 
pa  JfOU   si. a  I   go   to  your  father." 

Then  as  though  hi  felt  pained  at  seeming 
InQulaltiveneaa,  he  stopped  suddenly,  when 
Just  on  the  wrge  of  asking  something;  but 
the  lnt«  the  pi  til  loi  er  pr«  \  ailed, 

and  he  asked  If  she  was  fully  prepared  for 
rney. 

•■  JTes,    sir;    l   have  plenty    of    money     If 

make   the   hearl  glad,  I  hav« 

bul    i  ha\  e  no  nu  ther,     and    my 

father  is  ;  i  rhape  d)  lng      I  cannot  stay  to  get 

warm    G  lod  by.  President— good,  kind  Pres- 

Llncolri      [si  all  never  see  you  again 

In  this  world;  so  shake  hands  with  both  of 

!  she  had  gone. 
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The  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  Btates  was  born  in 
Har.lin  Ooooty,  Kentucky,  February  13,  i*: '.'.  His  parents 
moved  in  ilio  humblest  walks  of  life  an  !  were  extr<  mely  poor. 
His  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education  were  vary  scanty. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  intelligence,  taught  him 
to  read  and  write.  When  he  was  elgh<  year-  <A  age  bis  parents 
moved  into  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  which  was  then  very 
sparsely  settled.  Suob  ohanrafl  as  h*1  had  f..r  acquiring  learn- 
ing be  BSSd  to  the  b.-st  advantage  i     the  Wil  '  In  the 

auiniiKT  be  worked  at  clearing  Ian  ',  farming,  eta 

At  the  age  of  nineieen,  in  company  with  another  young  man 
about  the  ame  age,  he  set  out  in  .-■.  Qal  boat,  containing  a  cargo 
of  goods  of  roosftdecahki  value,  i  ad  boun  I  I  i  bTew  Orleans. 
While  floating  down  the  Mississippi  thej  wi  !■■  attacked  by  a 
Udeving  band  el  negroes,  but  the]  courageous!} 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  destination. 

la  18:;o  Abraham's  father  removed  I  i  Decal  ir  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  t he  son  was  of  essential  service  In  establishing  a  new 
home.  It  was  here  ho  split  the  famous  lails  whicb  caufi  1  him 
in  after  years,  when  running  for  the  office  of  President,  to  be 
called  the  "Bail  .Splitter."  During  their  Aral  wint  r  in  Illinois, 
which  was  a  very  severe  sue,  young  Lincoln  largely  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  family  by  hunting.    Hi  I  marks- 

man, and  gams  at  ti.at  time  was  plenty. 

The  next  two  jears  he  passed  as  a  farm  land  and  as  B  clerk 
in  a  country  stoic 

The  Bisek  Hawk  war  broke  out  in  1832,  and  young  L 
enlisted  in  it  and  served  creditably  till  the  close.  Upon  his 
return  home  he  ran  for  the  Legislature,  but  failed  of  an  elec- 
tion. He  trie  1  store-keeping  but  did  not  win  success  thereat; 
then  having  learned  something  of  surveying  he  worked  for 
three  years  as  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  government. 

Iu  1634  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  soon  took  up 
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the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837, 
whereupon  he  removed  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  commenced 
practice.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  to  which  he  closely 
applied  himself,  and  was  elected  to  a  second  term  in  the 
Legislature.  In  1814  he  canvassed  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  who  ran  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
the  only  Whig  from  that  State  in  Congress.  He  served  a  single 
term.  In  1848  he  canvassed  his  State  for  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  who  was  elected  President.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  created  a  great 
excitement  in  the  entire  country,  and  carried  Illinois  over  to 
the  "Whigs,  or  rather  to  the  Eepublican  party  which  grew  out 
of  the  Whig  party.  Lincoln  had  much  to  do  in  this  revolution, 
and  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  an  effective  stump-speaker. 
In  1856  he  was  brought  before  the  first  Eepublican  Convention 
and  was  prominently  named  as  candidate  for  Vice-President 
with  John  C.  Fremont.  In  1858,  as  Republican  candidate  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  canvassed  the  State  with  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. The  canvass  was  a  most  animated  one  and  attracted  great 
attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Judge  Douglas  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  country,  but  Lincoln 
acquitted  himself  with  at  least  equal  credit,  although  owing  to 
the  strength  of  Douglas'  party  he  was  elected  to  the  office. 
The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  part  of  this  joint 
debate  and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

During  the  next  eighteen  months  Lincoln  visited  many 
parts  of  the  country,  delivering  speeches  of  marked  ability  and 
power.  In  May,  1860,  when  the  Eepublican  Convention  met  at 
Chicago,  he  was  on  the  third  ballot  chosen  as  its  candidate  for 
the  presidency ;  and  as  the  Democratic  party  was  divided  and 
had  two  candidates,  Lincoln  was  elected  on  a  plurality  vote, 
receiving  1£0  electoral  votes  out  of  303. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  was  at  once  made  by  the  extreme 
pro-slavery  agitators  of  the  South  a  pretext  for  dissolving  the 
Union,  although  he  had  repeatedly  declared  his  intention  not 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  institutions  of  the  South.  A 
month  before  he  was  inaugurated  six  Southern  States  withdrew 
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from  the  Union,  met  in  convention  and   framed  a  constitution 
for  a  new  and  ind  pendent  confc  iurucy. 

The  President-elect  left  his  home  in  Springfield  for  Washing- 
ton Fib.  11,  1801,  and  proceeded  thither  by  a  circuitous  route," 
delivering  short  pithy  addreOBCO  at  different  points.  The  writer 
heard  him  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  informed  at  Philadelphia 
that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  assassinate  him  before  ha  reached 
the  seat  of  government,  and  it  has  been  stated  M  a  fact  that 
at  Baltimore  he  t>  ok  a  train  he  was  not  expected  to  take,  and 
proeee  lc  I  to  the  Capitol  in  the  disguise  of  a  Scotch  cloak  and 
cap.  On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  duly  Inaugurated  in  the 
presence  of  an  Immense  assemblage. 

Upon  assuming  the  reins  of  government  he  found  a  very 
discouraging  Btate  of  things.  Seven  States  had  taken  them- 
selves out  of  the  union,  and  others  were  preparing  to  follow. 
The  credit  of  the  government  was  low  and  the  general  confi- 
dence in  its  perpetuity  was  greatly  shaken.  The  army  and 
navy  were    snail   and    in  1   over  our  aide  domain; 

and  through  the  treachery  of  public  officials  of  the  preceding 
administration  the  pubic  arms  anil  forts  were  in  many  in 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  No  President  ever  before 
took  the  control  of  the  government  under  ein  um-tances  so 
discouraging:  still  Lincoln  was  eheerful  and  hopeful.  Even  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  army  roused  the  North  to 
intense  action,  though  he  Issued  a  call  for  75,000  volunteers,  it 
was  seemingly  with  a  faint  idea  that  they  would  be  needed. 

We  cannot  take  the  room  to  notice  the  details  of  the  three 
years'  war  that  followed,  commencing  with  the  defeat  at  Bull 
Run,  and  ending  with  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomatox. 
The  struggle  was  a  Ion?  and  bloody  one.  Many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  heads  of  America  inevitably  felt  misgivings  and 
anxieties  as  to  the  final  result.  No  one  had  greater  care  or 
greater  anxiety  than  had  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  eighteen  months  the  war  was  continued  with  the  view 
of  retaining,  undisturbed,  the  institution  of  slavery;  but  at 
length  the  necessity  of  destroying  that  institution  broke  upon 
the    minds  of  the  President  and   his  Cabinet.     On  the  22d  of 
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September,  1862,  Lincoln  issued  his  famous  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation, by  which,  as  a  war  measure,  four  millions  of  slaves 
were  declared  free,  and  the  baleful  institution  of  African  slavery- 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  this  country.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  the  President  used  this  language:  "In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free,  honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or 
meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  .  .  .  The  way  is 
plain,  peaceful,  glorious,  just,— a  way  which,  if  followed,  the 
world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless." 

In  1864  Lincoln  was  reelected  for  a  second  term.  At  the 
time  of  his  second  inauguration  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
federal  authority  over  the  seceded  states  was  assured.  The 
last  battles  had  been  fought,  and  war  had  substantially  ceased. 
The  President  was  looking  forward  to  the  more  congenial  work 
of  pacification  and  reconstruction.  How  he  designed  to  carry 
out  this  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks  from 
his  second  inaugural:  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Unfortunately  the  kind-hearted  Lincoln  was  not  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  reconstruction  to  which  he  looked  forward  with 
such  bright  anticipations.  But  a  little  more  than  a  month  after 
his  second  inauguration,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1865,  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  was  raised  to  take  his  life.  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  and  a  reckless  conspirator,  governed  by  a 
wicked  and  foolish  motive,  approached  him  stealthily  while  he 
was  witnessing  a  play  in  a  theater,  in  a  private  box,  and  sent  a 
bullet  into  his  brain,  and  the  President  was  rendered  uncon- 
scious'; he  lived  several  hours,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  more 
affectionately  loved  by  the  people  of  America,  and  more  ex- 
tensively respected  by  the  entire  civilized  world  than  any  man 
who  had  filled  the  Presidential  chair,  Washington  not  ex- 
cepted. 

His  genial  kindness,  his  large-hearted  sympathy,  his  untir- 
ing  love   of    country,    and   his   unfaltering   deske   to  see   her 
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trium;  h  over  her  foes,  and  to  see  the  entire  country  united 
in  the  bonds  of  unity,  endeared  him  most  fondly  to  all  who 
became  acquainted  with  him.  He  went  down  to  his  ^rave  loved 
and  bom  rod,  as  scarcely  ever  a  man  had  before  been  honored 
and  loved. 

The  funeral  honors  bestowed  upon  the  murdered  President 
were  grand  and  imposing.  His  body  having  been  embalmed, 
was  taken  In  s'ate  to  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  i>assing 
through  the  various  cities  on  the  way.  The  entire  route  was 
lined  with  mourners  who  proceed  f  rward  to  pay  their  resi>ects. 
to  the  dead  President. 

Honesty  was  the  leading  principle  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  In 
his  law  practice  he  would  only  undertake  soetl  causes  as  he 
I  were  founded  In  jnBtioe  and  right  Such  clients  as  had 
case.-  thai  he  deemed  unjust  or  dishonest  he  turned  ov.  r  10 
other  lawyers.  So  well  known  was  Lincoln's  strict  integrity 
that  for  many  years,  while  he  still  lived  in  Springfield,  ho  was 
called  by  the  familiar  name  of  "Honest  Old  Abe,"  and  by  this 
cognomen  he  was  known  far  and  near.  It  maybe  safely  assert- 
ed thai  a  more  honest  lawyer  than  Abraham  Lincoln  never 
practiced   In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religious  belief  there  is  somo  diversity 
of  claims.  All  his  friends  and  acquaintances  readily  admit  that 
in  early  manhood  and  miildle  age  he  was  an  unb<  lievii,  or  a 
De:-t.  In  Fact,  he  wrote  a  book  or  pamphlet  vind  eating  this 
view.  His  most  intimate  frit-nds  that  knew  him  best,  claim  that 
his  opinions  underwent  no  change  in  this  res]«ect ;  while  a  1  >-r- 
tain  camber  of  Christians  have,  since  his  death,  ■ndertakeu  to 
make  out  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to  Chri-tianiiy.  A 
Her.  Mr.  Suart,  who  at  one  tine  preached  in  Springfield,  a 
Iv  v  Mr.  Reed,  and  another  disreputable  party  named  Lewis, 
have  written  letters  and  mad'.-  statements  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  acknowledged  to  them  that  his  mind  had  changed  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  that  he  had  become  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  these  gentlemen  are  not  crediable  witnesses. 
Two  of  them,  at  l<  ast,  would  not  be  believed  under  oath  by 
those  who  know  them,  and  their  statements  disagree  very 
widely  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  made  these  admissions. 
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One  has   it  that  it  was   as  far  back  as  in   1819  and  another  as 
recent  as  in  1863  when  he  lived  in  Washington. 

When  the  contradictory  character  of  the  evidence  is  taken 
into  consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that  his  nearest  and 
most  intimate  friends  who  would  be  most  likely  the  ones  to 
know  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  change,  had  any  such  taken  place,  the 
uncredibility  of  the  asserted  change  is  easily  appreciated.  His 
law  partner,  W.  H.  Herndon,  who  knew  him  intimately  from 
1834  until  his  doath,  has  testified  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
positive  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and 
all  supernatural  religion ;  and  denies  that  his  views  upon 
these  subjects  underwent  any  change  up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Springfield.  He  was  in  the  office  with  him  almost  con- 
stantly, had  his  full  confidence,  and  certainly  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity fGr  learning  the  fact  if  any  change  in  Lincoln's  views 
had  taken  place. 

In  regard  to  any  subsequent  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  views, 
his  beloved  and  intimate  friend,  and  private  secretary  in  Wash- 
ington, John  G.  Nicolay,  is  a  very  competent  witness.  In  a  let- 
ter to  W.  H.  Herndon,  Esq.,  he  used  this  language:  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  change  his  religious  ideas,  opin- 
ions or  beliefs  from  the  time  he  left  Springfield  to  the  day  of 
his  death." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  also  made  a  similar  statement  when  she  visited 
Springfield  after  the  President's  death.  She  declared  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  thought  of  the  subject  of  Christianity.  She  said 
one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  maxims,  and  which  he  frequently  used, 
was,  "What  is  to  be  will  be,  and  no  prayers  of  ours  can  arrest 
the  decree,"  which  effectually  sets  aside  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  may  be  added  the  positive  state- 
ments made  by  Schuyler  Colfax  in  a  lecture  he  delivered  on 
•Lincoln,  under  the  auspices  of  Sela  Lodge,  No.  24,  I.  0.  G.  T., 
in  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  25, 
1876,  and  which  was  also  delivered  in  other  localities.  That  he 
is  a  respectable  Christian  authority  cannot  be  denied.  He 
examined  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  character,  his  ability  as  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  and  intense  love  of  country,  his 
patience,  his  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  great  love  of 
humor.    These  all  come  in  for  full  consideration.    He  described 
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how  the  mental  burdens  which  weighed  upon  Mr  Lincoln's 
mind  depressed  him  and  made  him  gloomy  at  times,  and  which 
state  of  mind  was  often  indicated  by  his  careworn  featun  -  He 
also  rdaud  several  amusing  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  views  ho  cxpre< 
while   Mr.    Lincoln    possessed   a   mars  ire    and 

much  ferrldness  of  feeling,  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  lb'  stated  that  he  had  held  conversations  re- 
peatedly witli  Mr.  Linooln  upon  the  subject  and  know  Li-  s  ri- 
timents  well.    This  evidence  must  be  taken  as  conclusive, 

Abraliam  Lincoln  was  eminently  an  honest  and  good  man, 
and  these  excellent  qualities  In  his  character  certainly  did  not 
proceed  from  any  faith  or  confidence  in  Christian  or  Pagan 
dogmas.  lb-  was  one  of  nature's  true  noblemen,  who^o  good 
acts  and  whose  commendable  conduct  did  not  arise  from  any 
supposed  fealty  to  antii juated  error-  and  super-titions. 

In  Henry  J.  Raymond's  "Life  of  Lincoln"  he  made  this 
estimate  of  the  noble.  Illinoisan  :  "II-  maintained  through  the 
terrible  trials  of  bis  admlnlstratJ  m,  a  reputation,  with  the  ^r.-at 
body  of  the  people,  for  unsullied  Integrity  of  purpose  and  ef 
conduct,  whlob  even  Washington  did  not  surpass,  and  which  no 
President  since  Washington  lias  e  |uale  I.  He  had  command  of 
an  army  greater  than  that  of  any  living  monarch;  he  wi<  Ided 
authority  le-s  restricted  than  that  conferred  by  any  other  <-<>n- 
stitutional  govemmenl  ;  lie  dlsbura  1  sums  of  mon-y  equal  to 
the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  yet  n>  man,  of  any 
party,  believes  him  in  any  instance  to  have  aimed  nt  h's  own 
aggrandisement,  to  have  been  nctuated  by  persona]  ambition,  or 
to  have  consulted  any  other  interest  than  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  perpetuity  of  Its  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  of  itself  is  a  success  which  may  well  challenge 
universal  admiration,  for  It  is  one  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  other  forms  of  success." 

Long  will  it  be  before  the  grateful  i>cople  of  America  fcrget 
the  disinterested  services  aud  the  noble  manly  qualities  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon,  the  famous  French  socialist  and 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Besancon  in  1809.  Occupied  with 
rustic  labors  in  his  earliest  years,  he  received  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  and  at  nineteen  became  a 
compositor.  He  was  employed  in  various  printing  offices  till 
1837,  but  had  found  time  to  think  and  study,  and  make  con- 
siderable acquirements.  The  sense  of  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tions among  men,  and  of  the  social  stigma  attached  to  poverty, 
early  weighed  on  his  mind,  and  gave  permanent  direction  to 
his  speculations  and  endeavors.  In  1840,  after  several  small 
works,  appeared  his  famous  memoir,  "What  is  Property?" 
What  is  most  popularly  known  of  him  is  his  fumous  reply  to 
this  question,  to  wit :— "  Property  is  Robbery."  A  second 
memoir  on  the  same  subject  exposed  him  to  a  prosecution,  but 
he  was  acquitted. 

In  18-18,  after  the  revolution  of  February,  Proudhon  became 
editor  of  "The  Representative  of  the  People,"  and  attracted 
great  attention  and  popularity  by  his  articles;  so  that,  in  June, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  He  made  a  motion  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  Assembly  rejected  as  "an  odious  attack  on 
public  morality  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  property." 
Finding  no  more  hearing  at  the  tribune,  he  therefore  started  a 
newspaper  under  the  title  of  "  The  People,"  which  was  sup- 
pressed and  reappeared  three  times.  In  1849,  he  founded  his 
People's  Bank,  but  being  soon  after  sentenced,  under  the  press 
laws,  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  he  left  France, 
and  the  bank  was  closed  by  the  government.  Returning  a  few 
months  later,  he  submitted  to  his  sentence,  and  was  only  lib- 
erated in  1852.  For  a  pamphlet  directed  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Romish  Church,  in  1858,  he  was 
aga'n  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  which  he  re- 
tired to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1865. 
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T  INCOLN'S  NAME  DEFENDED 
L  AGAINST  INFIDEL  CHARGE 

Pastor   Asserts   Emancipator   Had 

More    Christian    Faith    Than 

Some  Church  Members 

Defending  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  against  those  who 

charge  the  Great  Emancipator  was  an  Inlidel.  Dr.  Herbert  Booth 
Smith,  in  hu  sermon  at  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  yesterday 
said  that  "Lincoln  was  a  much  kinder-hearted  man  and  much  more 
of  a  Christian  than  some  of  us  who  have  made  the  formal  pro- 
fession of  faith  which  he  never  took." 

"The  question  of  the  religion  oi+changing  climate  Creed*  m  old 
Lincoln  has  been  much  disputed, "  I  skins  do  not  make  usable  religious 
said  Dr.  Smith  "I  think  Lymun  -  ,Uc'  Iu  ,hc  modern  dilemma,  a 
Abbott  put  it  correctly  when  he  said  j  £2£.  Tff'gBSLffttiA  Wt 
that  the  martyred  President's  Hie  merits  were  accented  in  terms  of 
• howed  clearly  the  difference  be- i  ,emle  and  vigorous  life.  If  we  do 
iween    theology    and    religion,    and  '  n,0lH  bnn*   th.e  ozonL'  ol   Gods  0,lt 


al»o  the  difference  between  the  im- 
mature opinions  of  early  life  and 
;he  beliefs  to  which  we  are  driven 
in   later  yeare. 


of -doors,    and    its    spirit    into  the 

churches,    the    young    folk    will  get 

U     at     the     beaches     and     in  the 
clubs." 
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TELLS  OF  LINCOLN'S  BELIEF. 


The   Rev.    Mr.    Shelton    Recalls    His 
Use   of    Biblical    Quotations. 

Lincoln  belie  .d  In  a  personal  God, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Don  O.  Shelton. 
who  spoke  yesterday  at  the  National 
Bible  Institute.  340  West  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  The  title  of  his  address  was 
"Some  Great  Rewardi  of  Bible  Study." 

"Lincoln's  references  to  the  Bible 
and  his  quotations  from  It  were  fre- 
quent, both  In  his  letters  and  In  his 
epoch-making  addresses,"  be  said. 
"When  b-'  was  bidding  his  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Springfield  good-bye.  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  them  for  his  first 
lnausruratiun.  he  reminded  th»m  cf  bis  I 
faith  In  God  and  In  His  presence  with  I 
those  who  trust  Him,  saying: 

"  'I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  that  divine  Be- 
Ing  who  ever  attended  him  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  can- 
not fall.  Trusting  In  Him  who  can  go 
with  me  and  remain  with  you  and  be 
every wheie  for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  nil  will  yet  be  well.  To  His 
care  commanding  you,  as  I  hope  In 
your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.'  " 


TALK'S  ON  LINCOLN  AND  EDISON 


Dr.  Young  Says  President  Was 
Religious,    Inventor    Is    Not. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  8.  Edward  Young  In 
Ml  sermon  yesterday  In  the  Bedford 
Presbyterian  Church.  Nostrand  Ave- 
nue and  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  spoke 
of  Lincoln  and  Edison.  He  analyzed 
their  religious  viewpoint!. 

"Lincoln  was  religious  to  the  core," 
he  said.  "Edison  is  not  religious.  This 
is  quite  understandable.  Edison  has 
had  to  do  with  material  things.  Lincoln 
had  the  handlir.g  of  the  greatest  moral 
issue  of  his  day.  Burled  In  physical, 
you  may  not  think  much  of  the  spir- 
itual. Occupied  with  man's  ethical 
progress,  you  cannot  get  along  with- 
out God  and  the  Implications  of  faith 
In  Him.  Mr.  Edison's  estimate  of  the 
evidence  for  life  beyond  the  grave  Is 
about  as  Impressive  as  my  opinion 
would  be  of  the  potentialities  of  elec- 
trons." 


COMPARES  GREAT  PATRIOTS. 


Rabbi    Lawn    Talks ^of   Lincoln   and 
Washington  in  His  Sermon. 

Lincoln  and  Washington  were  com- 
pared yesterday  In  the  discourse  of  the 
Rev.  Jerome  M.  Lawn,  rabbi  of  Temple  \ 
Beth  Israel.  602  West  149th  Street.  The 
rabbi  observed  that  the  greatness  of 
any  race  or  nation  depended  upon  Its 
great  men. 

"Both  of  them  were  inspired  with  a 
vision  of  a  true  America,"  he  said. 
"An  America  that  would  be  great  by 
continuing  true  to  her  ideals,  a  nation 
of  equal  opportunities  for  all,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  religious  afflll- 
!  ation.  Whereas  Washington  created 
this  nation.  Lincoln  preserved  It  and 
held  it  together.  Both  of  them  pos- 
sessed courage,  backbone  and  tact, 
and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  when 
party  prejudice  dies  away,  and  his- 
torians will  have  had  their  say,  an- 
other star  will  be  placed  alongside 
these  Illustrious  two,  that  of  Woodrow 
Wilson." 
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RELIGION  OF  "ABE 


IIL\.      I   \llll  ii:i.j»      >us      LIKI 
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YET     HE     BELIEVED     IN     GOD. 
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B,  ,„!„.!    |,jve   I      God    and    lovo    lo    man— 


Unit  church  will   I   Join   with  all   my   heart 


Strongest     «  Uarailerlntii'i. 

"In  thai  statemenl  are  expressed  two 
of  Lincoln's  strongest  characteristics,  bis 
honesty  and  his  love  for  his  fellowmen. 
His  education  brought  turn  In  touch  with 
and  nis  kindness  of 
heart  and  sympathy  made  him  ever  ready 
ii  c  sorrows  of  the  p.-, .pie.  as  at 
last  he  waa  bruised  for  the  Iniquities  of 
ihe  nation.  He  usi  d  to  e  o  that  ll  rested 
Mm,  an,  r  Ihe  tolls  of  the  , lay's  work 
were  over,  If  he  could  llnd  somi  one 
whom  h  ■  • ,ui,i  make  hap^y.  And  'It  Is 
ih,-    glory    of    Abraham    Lincoln    thai 


i,,  ver  aims- 


side   ui 
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,,,  ieph  N  Uher  would  i.  But  n  wa  a 
time  when  ■■  man  with  a  policy  would 
Ltal  to  the  country,  i  have 
ii,  \.  r  had  a  policy.  I  have  slmpls  tried 
i..  do  what  -  •  mi  i  i"  si  •  ■  •■  I'  ':  is    ■■    ■      h 

ami  .      Thai    «..s  ins  policy, 
trust  and  do  thi    nearest  dulj   loday.trust- 
duty,  when  ll   i  imi . 
be  met  In  thi        mi    wi 

||,  II,     Ii,     N    ,    .1        ill       t.Oll 

•  i  could   bi        i I 

1 1 ■  .in    his   wi  hi  ■!     i"-    Blmple, 

,  liildllke  trust   In  God  and   thai   he  had  a 
vi i..i,n    ■-.  nsi     "i    .i  ■  ptance' 

,,i   ii,.   ,.  oi   power  In  all 
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i. .in,    .is  be  t.-ii-  u       "ii   i! 
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••If  you  will  look  ..i  anj    portrait  of  Lln- 
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..i    « i  dom  and   patl bui    i  face  'with 

d   In  .'   to  i. I<    i"  •  e 

mid    sympathy.'     Thai    chlldllkeni        wa 
hta    ui.it  k    ...    „•  inn.-       i  le     in  •■  •  i 

wi  ■  •»  inv       i  Ic    mad  •    mistake       i ose 

above  them.    He  could  not  hold  tin-  mem- 
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1 1 1  —   fullh   was  the  faiih   ol    a 
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bej  oud  i  he  tout  i .  • .  r  -  -  ■  irmed 
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Lincoln  and  Religion 


A    Header's    Distress   on    lieing 
Told  He  Was  an  intidel 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  On  February  1-  I  was  invited 
by  a  friend  to  attend  a  dinner  given  id 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ai  which 
Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  inventor,  was  the 
principal   speak,  r. 

Another  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lewis,  whose  theme  was  that 
Lincoln  was  a  "Freethinker." 

I  have  always  been  taught,  and  nat- 
urally believed,  that  the  preserver  of 
eur  nation  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  a  linn  believer  in   Christiai  li 

is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  bow  hor- 
rified   and    shocked    I    was    to    hear   lh/» 
speaker  cite  presumably   aiili. 
dencc  that  Lincoln  was  a  rank  iniidcL 

The  speaker  quoted  Lincoln':,  law 
partners  as  proof  that  1..  «.is  a  disbe- 
liever in  religion.  Aj  | 
trovertible  evidence  was  presented  as 
coming  from  Lincoln  and  also  from  his 
wife  substantiating  the  charge  that  he 
was  not  only  a  disbeliever  but  jii  an- 
tagonist .ion. 

It  is  needle.-  for  me  t<.  tell  you  that 
I  am  pained  and  perplexed  and  woulj 
appreciate  some  comment  from  you  or 
possibly  from  some  of  jour  readers  re- 
garding  this    important    question. 

M  I.N.N  A   VODIN. 

V  R    ^  ork,  r<  b.  ....   l.iJI 

[William    H.    Herndon,    Lincoln's 

law  partner,  as  long  as   hi 

sonally  si  sociated  with  Line  tin    did 

good  work  as  a  lawyei  and  sus- 
tained a  good  reputati  m  ai  a  cil  i- 
zen.  After  Lincoln  went  to  w ..  n- 
ington    in    1861    Herndon   became  a 

drunkard,   lust   his   law   pi 

..I  grip  and  his  standing  a 
his  neighbors.     Ho  died  a  < 
and  a  dope  fiend  on  a  farm  outside 
of  Springfield.     Read   Joseph    Fort 
Ni  Wton,   Henry  B.   Rankii, 
M.  Tarbell. 

Lincoln  was  an  intensely  ■ 
man.  Read  "Lincoln  the  Christian," 
by  Johnson;  "Lincoln  the  Man  of 
God,"  by  John  Wesley  Hill;  James 
G.  Holland's  Life  of  Lincoln,  and 
Nicolay  and  Hay. 

Lincoln   never  joined   a  CI  n 

church,  but  he  was  a  deep  student 
of  the  Bible.     When  he  was  still  a 

i  young  man  he  was  uncertain  of  his 

!  religious  convictions,  but  lab  r,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  a  man  of 
prayer  and  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  in 
Springfield  and  in  Washington. 
James  Smith,  his  Springfield  pastor, 

j  and  Dr.  Gurley,  his  pastor  in  Wash- 
ington, have  written  about  hi  u  at 
some  length,  and  they  are  in  agree- 

'  ment   about    Lincoln's    religious    be- 

|  liefs. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  Lin  :oln  and 
the  churches  in  the  Nicolay  ami  Hay 
history  that  adequately  covers  the 
case. — Ed.] 


LINCOLN   PICTURED   AS    FATALIST 


Tn  tl.t  Editor  of  Tl„  .v,  u  rork  Times: 

The  communication  entitled  "La- 
mon's  Warning  to  Lincoln"  in  The 
Ti.-.its  of  the  20th  reminds  me: 

Ward  H.  Lamon,  one-time  law 
partner  of  Lincoln  and  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

,  during    the   Lincoln    Administrations. 

;  lived  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life-the  early  80s-at  Boulder.  Col.. 
wb  re  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing 
pirn  tell  many  stories  of  tlu>  life, 
times  and  character  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  a  good  Btory  teller  and  Beeraed 
i«  take  delight  in  living  01 1 
the    old    days    in    Illinois 


"Lamon's  Warning  to  Lincoln," 
above  referred  to,  covered  a  similar 
escapnde  in  the  preceding  December, 
and  that  warning  also  chided  the 
President  for  other  similar  occa- 
sions. 

While  history  records  Lincoln's 
habit  of  going  about  without  guards 
and  unattended  at  practically  all 
hours  of  day  and  night,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  have  these  stories  con- 
firmed in  th<-  form  of  first-hand 
knowledge  from  Mr.  Lamon.  Many 
times  he  told  us  boys— we  were  boys 
then— of  his  vain  efforts  to  protect 
Lincoln  and  to  induce  him  to  adopt 
even  ordinary  precautions  to  protect 


./hen    the 

££?  oVfiT  eircm^d  "also  of  ^s  ^—ir-how  »e  had  begged,  pleaded, 

;,  B    _mu-    argued    and    threatened,    all    to    no 

shal  at  Washington  during  the  Civil  avail.    Lincoln    was    obdurate,    and 

war  ., L    , 


ling  to  Mr.  Lamon.  Presidi  nt 


though   he    would    at    times    be   good 


1  fatalist,   '"'  a  Bhort  tinK'  :in(1  BUDmlt  to  belnK 

firmly   believing   that   he    would    not  guarded  and   protected,    it  was  only 

die    untu    his  and    that   for  a  Bhort  time,  and  then  he  would 

when  it  came  there  would  and  could   give  the  guards  the  Blip  and  wander 

than    this,    he    out  alone  and   unattended, 

:    tna     if  enemies   d.-.in-d    to      in  telling  the  stories  of  his  troubles 

m,    if  they    could    not   |„  guarding  or  trying  to  guard   Lin- 

At  him  in  one  way  they  would  sure-    coin,   Mi      : 

jy  get     urn    in   another,    and    that    it    Wuh  tears  In  his  eyes  and  a   tremoi 

,     with  the  e  words      Had 
foolish  for  him  to  be  perpetually  and    1  been  In  Washington  that  night,   it 

,.  .uld  not    have  happened     Mi     Lin- 

'■"   "■  '    thng   for   him   to    ,,,hl    would    not    have    been    able    to 

do.   and    the   only    thing    for    him    to    riip    out    unguarded.    But,    1    wasn't 

OSCAR  .1    SMITH. 


his  life  without  fear  and  Uk. 
on  thi    results. 

ip   to   this 
view    he    was    quite     pron. 
"hookey"     from     the 
pointed  to  p  uard  him  and  hi 
hold,  and  this  habit  kt;.t  Lamon  and 
his   force   of   deputy   marshals    In   ■ 

(  'state  of  mind   bordering  on 

^  «n  the  night  of  April  14.  1865.  after 
being  comparatively  good  for  quite 
Some  time  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
slipped  out  of  the  White  House  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  tho.,,  appoint!  d 
to  guard  him  and  occupied  the  Pri 
rdentlal  h<>x  at  Ford's  Theatre  H.- 
aaaassinatlon  followed. 


New    Y"ik.  May 


St.  Paul  Cleric  Denies  Statements  That  Lincoln 

Was  Atheist,  Holds  Emancipator  Deeply  Religious 

Has  Published  Book  Tell- 
ing of  "Honest  Abe's" 
Christianity;  Cites 
Attendance  at  Guurch 
and  Prayer  Meeting. 


The  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
probably  means  ii-  re  to  Rev.  Willlara 
J.  Johnson  of  m.  Paul,  representative 
of  the  National  Reform  bj 
and  author  Of  a  boi  k,  •"Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Christian, 
most  person  <. 

Since  early  manhood,  K-  r.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  an  admirer  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  and  be  counts  as 
one  of  lua  most  valued  po 
small  metal  ax,  bearing  the  wo  1  . 
"Honest  Abe,"  the.  emblem  worn  Ly 
Lincoln's  friends  In 
which  preceded  bla  n  mlnatlon  over 
Senator  Seward  In  I860,  and  In  ihe 
cmpalgn  of  that  year  and  of  1vj4, 
when  ho  was  renomlnati  d  and  re- 
elected. The  pin  w;.*  given  t.<  1;.  v. 
Mr.  Johnson  by  bis  father,  v*  n  .,- 
it  throughout  tho  In  , 

Lectures   In    Lincoln's  Church. 

Sunday    morning,    February    3,    Rev. 
Mr.   Johnson   delivered   a    . 
the  subject,    "Abraham    Lincoln,    the 
Christian,"  in  the  N« 
Presbyterian   church    in    V. .. 
the    church    Unci  In 
President.     The 
the  same  material  used 
tsr  In  conipilm  -  hi  • 

Rev.    Mr.    Juhnv.n      declares      the 
statements  mado  by  some  v>  1 
Lincoln  was  an  atheist  or  an  Infldi  I. 
or  at  least  manifesti  l  a   ten 
one  or  the  other  of  those  d 
to  be  untrue. 

Read    Bible    All     His    Life. 

Granting  thut  Llnci  !n  r:..:la  no  puh- 
lio  profei-sijn  of  Christianity, 
points  out  that  lis  own  mother 
taught    him  le  at    an 

c.ly    age.    and    thai 
hts    lift ,    nn  ]    i  II    h    h  I    i     :  ilar      nt- 
:rndance    at    i •    .  -      In     the 

New      V.  rk      Avenue      Pn 
church  as  evid  of  a 

liglous    n:,ttir.-.      Hi 
story  thai 

lilm   to    i  Qti  >   lurch   by   a    r<  ir 

door  and  to  sit  In  I  stndv. 

adjoining  the  ro  in  In  which  tho 
meetings  W<  ...■  hi  I  I,  In  order  to  avoid 
contact  with  politicians  who  otm  r- 
wlse  would  have  sought  hhn  cut  for 
6^1flsh  purposes. 

Ho  offers  tho  vldence  of  friends 
of  the  martyred  President,  who  have 
declared  that  he  said  he  was  not  a 
Christian  up  to  the  time  he  went  to 
Gettysburg  on  tho  occasion  of  his 
Immortal  address,  hut  asserted  that 
he  had  said  he  believed  he  had  ex- 
perienced con.eraion  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Afraid  of  "Politics.'* 
Rev.  Mr.  Johmon  attributes  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  >Ji'l  not  make  a  pub- 
llo  profession  of  faith  in  Christianity 
to  his  hesitancy  about  doing  anything 
which  might  be  construed  as  "poll- 
tics,"  and  says  tho  President  proba- 
bly thouirht  he  would  bo  cem,  irtd  by 
his  political  enemies  if  he  affiliated 
with  the  church  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  says  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  Lincoln  would  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ  had  he  lived.        x 


This  Is  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  church  In  Washington, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  attended  church  while  President.  Prayer  meet- 
ing carried  an  especially  strong  appeal  for  the  martyred  President,  and 
the  story  Is  told  that  the  pastor  arranged  to  have  him  enter  the  church 
by  a  rear  door  and  to  sit  In  his  darkened  study,  adjoining  the  room  In 
which  tho  meetings  were  held,  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  politicians 
who  would  have  sought  him  out  for  political  purposes  had  he  appeared 
in  public.  The  church  and  its  surrounding  are  shown  as  they  were  In 
Lincoln's  time.  Rev.  William  J.  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul,  student  and  admirer 
of  Lincoln  and  author  ot  a  book  entitled,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Christian," 
Is  shown  In  the  inset 


AGNOSTICISM  OF  LINCOLN. 

The   Development  of   His  "Belief  in  a 
Supreme    Power." 


Abraham     Lincoln's   religous     poutioD 

has  been  recently  defined  by  Dr  Lyman 
Abbott  as  "agnostic."  Bat  to  apprehend 
just  what  that  menus,  he  points  out,  one 
must  consider  the  word  in  the  exact 
sense  Jn  which  tin'  late  Prof.  Huxley, 
who  invented  it,  regarded  it.s  application. 
It  represented  any  who  had  no  theory 
of  the  universe,  in  contrast  with  those 
am  mjs  lus  friends  whom  Prof.  Huxley 
called  "gnostics"  because  they  each  had 
a  theory  of  the  universe.  In  justifying 
the  application  of  the  word  to  Lincoln, 
1  >r.  Abbott  shows  that  the  testimony 
of  his  biographers,  Hemdon  dealing 
with  the  early  life  and  Nicolay  and  Hay 
dealing  with  the  later,  bears  out  the 
correctness  of  this  riew.  "Neither  bio- 
grapher," says  Dr.  Abbott,  "is  able  to 
find  that  he  ever  formulated  his  own 
creed;  neither  is  able  to  formulate  one 
for  him."  Lincoln's  life,  says  Dr. 
Abbott,  "illustrates  l...th  h"\\  a  reverent 
agnostic  may  be  dec  plj  religions  and 
the  life  of  gerrice  ami  self-sacrifice  leads 
through    doubt    to    faith."     His      religion, 

from  being  a  "kind  of  poetry,"  as  lira. 

Lincoln  describe. 1  it  at  one  time,  develop- 
ed during   the   four  yenrs   of    tragedy    into 

"a  belief  iii  tin-  Supreme  Power"  and 
a  "faith  in  righteouness."  Thene  two 
stages  are  more  definite!]  described  in 
these  paragraphs  which  we  quote  from 
a    recent    number   of    tin-    Outlook: 

Religion  is  always  a  kind  of  poetry. 
Faith  is  kin  t..  Imagination;  both  faith 
and   imagination    i""k    upon   the   unseen 

ami   refuse   to   base    life    merely    upon    the 

senses  or  upon  mathematical  formularies 
like  the  law  .f  the  Invarae  squares.  Fhia 
poetry  is  often  quit)  dlssodstad  from 
philosophy,  or  is  even  Inconsiatent  with 

the  philosophy  which  the  individual  .  n- 
tertatns.  Kut  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  phil- 
osophy prepared  for  his  later  religious 
experience.  Mr.  Hemdon  reports  him 
as  saying:  "There  are  no  accidents  In 
my  philosophy.  The  past  is  the  cause  of 
the  present,  and  the  present  will  be  the 
cause  of  the  future.  All  these  are  links 
in  the  endles-s  chain  stretching  from  the 
infinite  to  the  Infinite."  With  this  phil- 
osophy of  fatalism  was  a  profound  faith 
in  justice,  a  profound  reverence  for  it, 
and  an  uncompromising  obedience  to  it. 
At  tir.st  he  lid  not  put  this  philosophy 
and  this  faith  together.  He  who  d>><« 
put  them  together,  that  is,  he  who  in- 
fuses this  philosophy  in  nn  overruling 
cause  with  this  f.iith,  which  is  a  "kind 
..f  poetry,"  in  the  supremacy  of  righte- 
ousness, conies  to  a  faith  in  a  nghteou.. 
God,  who  deserves  our  reverence,  not 
because  he  is  great,  but  because  he  is 
good. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  begnn  to  feel 
the  burden  of  the  nation  resting  upon 
hln».  and  he  felt  it  too  great  a  burden 
for  litn  to  carry  unaided,  he  wanted  the 
syn.,  itl  »•  of  all  men  and  women  in  the 
country  who  with  him  believed  in  a 
Power  directing  the  curse  of  human 
history  greater  than  the  act  -rs  in  it, 
and  who  also  believed  in  eternal  justice; 
and  he  asked  their  prayr*.  As  the  con- 
flict went  on  and  the  burden  grew 
heavier  an!  heavier,  his  faith  in  righte- 
-.  more  and  more  infused  his  be- 
lief iii  a  superhuman  power  and  trans- 
formed it  into  ;i  belief  in  a  righteous 
lut  it  was  till  the  last  a  belief  in 
;,  God  of  justice  rather  than  a  t'hrist  of 
pity,  even  as  it  phrased  itself  in  that 
m.st    religious    utterance    of    his    life,    his 


s id   inaugural:   "Fondly   do  we   hope, 

fervently  do  we  pray,  that  his  mighty 
M ..urge  of  war  may  speedily  pasa  away. 
Vet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  w.altli  piled  by  the  bondsman's 
rs  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk!  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said.  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.' "—Liter- 
ary   Digest. 


h#E 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 


bV   KLV.   JOHN  SNTD1  It. 

was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Christian?  ibe 
martyred  President  has  been  dead  less  than 
thirty  years,  and  hore  la  a  book  written  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Kemsbun;  presenting  the  most 
violently  diverse  i.nu  antagonistic  opinions 
upon  this  point.  The  writer  has  made  a  very 
close  study  ot  all  the  accessible  testimony 
bearing  upon  this  point,  and  the  result  is  an- 
other Illustration  of  the  difficulty  ol  writing 
human  history.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassin- 
ated on  the  15th  of  April.  1865,  and  the  same 
year  It.  J.  G.  Holland  published  his  "Life  of 
Lincoln."  In  this  he  makes  use  of  these 
word-:  "Moderate,  frank,  truthful,  forgiv- 
ing, lovln',-.  just.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  always  ue 
remembered  as  emineutly  a  Christian  Presi- 
dent, a:.d  the  almost  immeasurably  greet 
P'.u.u  which  be  had  the  privilege  of  achiev- 
ing were  due  to  the  fact  that  ha  was  a  Chris- 
tian President. "'  Dr.  Holland's  testimony 
seem.-  to  have  been  ba-ed  upon  a  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  had  In  lstiO  with  Hon  Newton 
Uateman.  of  Illinois.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  It  is  affirmed  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  "I  know  there  Is  a  God  and  that  he 
hates  Injustice  and  slavery.  1  see  the  storm 
coming  and  I  know  his  hand  Is  In  It.  II  he 
has  a  place  for  me— and  I  tblnlc  he  has— I  be- 
lie\el  am  readv  lam  nothing,  but  truth  is 
evervlhinj.  I  know  I  am  rlim:.  :<>r  «  br.st 
leaches U.  and <  brl  tls  0  i  "  in  1872  i ...- 
mar's  -'Life  of  I  Incoin"  contains  st at( 

tend  to  '..^..  iie  the  testimonies  ot  Hol- 
land and  Batemao  rhea  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoed, 
of  sprincllolJ.  attempts  to  sustain  the  testi- 
mony ol  Dr.  Holland,  calling  to  the  witness- 
stand  the  ReT.  Dra  Bmlth,  •  inderland.  Miner 
aii  1  i.urley  i  ho  evidence  they  give  all  tends 
to  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  converted 
from  his  early  "Infidelity"  and  accepted  tho 
orthodox  v. ew  o!  c  brlstlanlt?.  One  witness 
n..>  s  that"  Jr  I  Incoin  was  at  heart  a  Christian  , 
man.  believed  in  toe  Savior,  and  was  serl 
iy     con  Iderlng     the     steps     whl  b 

connect  him  v.  :t  .  the  visible  i 
church  on  earth."  Dr,  Mn.-r.  ett  r  .i 
long  conversation  wltn  Mr  Lincoln,  "fell 
Certain,"  that  If  ha  was  "no;  really  an  ex- 
perlmenl  .1  «  tinstlan.  ho  was  acting  lllto 
one."  l>r  Our.,  y  afllrmed  thai  Mr  I  ..■- 
coin  said  to  iilin  that  he  had  lost  confidence  In 
everything  but  God,  and  that  he  now  be- 
lieved bis  lie.irl  »-di  changod.  and  that  he 
lovod  ihe  >avlor.  and  It  Uj  was  not  deceived 
In  Himself,  It  w.is  his  intention  soon  to  make 
a  profession  of  religion.  Hon  Isaac  v 
Arnold  published  his  life  uf  Lincoln  In 
He  says:  "No  more  reverent  i  lirlsilan  th.iii 
be  over  sat  In  tho  executive  chair,  not  ex- 
cepting Washington  ■  It  la  not  claim- 
ed that  he  was  orthodox.  Kor  creods 
and  dogmas  he  cared  little.  But  In 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  relig- 
ion, of  the  christian  religion,  he  was  n  t'.rm 
believer."  Rev.  Mr.  Wllleia,  of  Brooklyn, 
tells  ol  an  interview  wh.oh  Mr.  Liu  o.  a  l.  d 
with  a  very  de. out  lady  wuo  lived  In  Waah- 
lngtou.  The  President.  It  is  assarted.  asXed 
tills  lady  for  her  o;  i...o  i  respecting  the 
nature  of  a  true  religious  experience.  The 
laxly  said  that.  In  her  judgment.  It  consisted 
of  a   true  conviction  of  one's  own  sinfulness 


and  weakness,  and  personal  need  ot  a  Savior 
for  strength  and  support;  that  views  of 
mere  doctrine  might  and  would  differ,  but 
when  one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of 
divine  help.andto  seek  the  aid  o!  the  Holy  spir- 
it for  strength  and  guldance.lt  was  satisfacto- 
ry evidence  of  his  having  been  born  again.  Mr. 
I  incoin  replltd:  "If  what  you  have  told  me 
la  really  a  correct  view  of  this  groat  subject. 
I  think  I  can  say  with  sincrity  that  1  hope  I 
am  a  christian."  In  the  "Lincoln  Me- 
morial Album,"  Mr.  Lincoln  is  re- 
por'.e  1  as  having  said  to  an  "Illinois 
Clergyman":  "When  1  went  to  Gettysburg 
aud  saw  the  graves  of  thousands  ot  our  sol- 
diers, 1  then  ard  there  consecrated  myself  to 
'  hrist.  Yea,  1  do  love  Jesus."  Hev  Dr.  John 
II.  Harrows  gives  his  testimony  to  the  same 
effect,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  \  lnton,  of  New  j 
York,  claims  to  have  couverted  Mr.  Lincoln  i 
to  tho  "Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurroc-  : 
don  and  the  Immortality  of  tho  soul."  Mr.  I 
Remsburg  analyzes  this  mass  of  testimony  in 
a  very  admlrablo  and  logical  fashlou.  He 
shows  from  the  testimony  ot  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Hay.  Judge  Davis,  Mr.  Lamar  an  i  Mr 
HernUon.  iiu-ie  people  who  h.iU  lived  in  the 
Closest  Intimacy  with  the  great  President, 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  witnesses  to 
Lincoln's  orthodoxy  can  not  In  the  nature  ot 
things  be  true.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  trustworthy  evidence  Is  that  offered  bv 
sir  Win  licrndon,  one  of  Lincoln's  biogra- 
phers, He  was  the  President's  law  partner 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  evldontl) 
cujoyed  his  fullest  couildence.  Mr.  llerndou 
*  bal  1  l.i.ow  of  Mr  1  Incoin,  ar.u 
.  .:  [  have  beard  and  verily  believe,  l 
can  say.  nr-t,  t;.ai  i.  •  .;  .1  nut  behove  In  a  -;>e- 
belng  that  ail  creation 
was  an  evolution  under  .aw;  secondly,  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  Bible  was  a  ipi  dal 
revelation  from  God,  as  the  i  hrlillan  world 
conlo-ds.  thirdly,  he  did  not  believe  in  mlr- 
.i  lea  aa  understood  by  i  hrlatlans;  fourthly, 
he  believed  In  universal  Inspiration  and  mir- 
acles under  law;  llfthly.  he  did  not  believe 
thai  leaus  waa  the  Christ,  the  son  ol  God,  as 
th"   '  i  ristlan   I  burch   conten  is,  sixthly,  h.> 

believed  that  ull  tiling.-.,  both  matter  ami 
mind,  were  governed  by  laws,  universal,  ab- 
solute and  eternal.  Law  was  to  Lincoln 
everything,  and  apecial  interferences  shams 
and  delusions  "  Mr.  Kcmsburg  Is  very  so- 
vere  .mil  denunciatory  of  some  ot  the  clerical 
defenders  ot  Lincoln's  orthodoxy,  ev.u  go- 
ing to  the  length  ot  calling  them 
sosolute  falsifiers.  Hut  such  extreme  de- 
nunciation Is  probably  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  Very  few  men  ever  deliberately 
falsify  Hi  matters  of  this  kind.  The  lunda- 
mental  ml-.take  which  Is  apt  to  bo  mads  by 
orthodox  people  is  In  supposing  that  when 
men  tall:  of  Christianity  luey  must  mean 
their  type  or  Christianity.  ThooJore  Parker 
claimed  to  believe  In  the  Christian  religion, 
although  he  held  every  one  of  the  convic- 
tions which  ller.'idon  attributes  to  Lincoln. 
There  Is  a  loo?o  way  of  talking  about 
Christianity  Into  which  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
have  unconsciously  fallen,  and  those  zealous 
and  intensely  orthoiox  gentlemen  who  wero 
anxious  to  enroll  the  great  President  among 
their  number  i.iay  have,  o,u!te  Innocently, 
biased  and  discolored  Mr.  Lincoln's  words 
to  fit  their  own  ideas. 


Was  It  That  of  Voltaire  and  , 

Paine,  as  Col.  Inyrersoll 

Maintains? 

Sen.  Charles  EI.  T.  Collia  Takes 

Issue   with   r He  Colonel's 

Public  Statement. 

An  InterertiuK  [',hsc  of  LoltPra  Ba-  j 

iw.iMi   t!i"    Men  -  DiaroursM   of 

Lincolu  'j.nli ••!••  i  fruui  His 

c  i  it  si  o.i  lei  c  ■• 


Insersoll     Inn  »    ill  il     Lincoln     Was 

i.niicr  n   fliriMiiun  o-  n  Uliureli 

jltai  cr  —  \  ruuinenla 

l'io  und  i  <>". 


The  fligion  of  Abraham  Unjoin  w 
mentioned  by  Col.  Robert!  Ingersol  in 
his  o  -t are  on  Vbraham  Lincoln,  an  I  it 
ission  between  the  lec- 
turer and  General  Charles  11.  T  < 
us  wiil  he  s  en  by  correspondence 
printed  herewith: 

TUK    nl»I  SIXQ  01  !f. 

"Pair  CoUmel  \ngermA\r-\  have  just  re- 
turned home  ■  •>  u%  to  your 
d.  si  entertaining  lectnre  up  >u  thi  life 
o(  Abraham  Lincoln  I  thank  yon  b  n- 
Mrelj'  tor  all  that  w:is  [good  in  it.  ami 
i  lat  entitles  me  to  be  frank  in  condemn- 
ing what  1  consider  w„s  bad.  Vou  .-ay 
b'.iat  Lincoln  s  religion  w;-.s  the  religion 
of  Voltaire  am!  I'ouo  i  a  01  i  u 
where  yon  pel  your  authority  for  Ibis. 
but  if  the  statement  »>-■  true  Lincoln 
I  was  untrnt    for  m>  muu 

Umighty   •  io  r  In 
'▼ery    effort    of   b  -   •    ••  with  more  .>;> 

■  fervor  than  •  i  i  he   an  I   ti 
was    not    the  I    but  ilio    God 

whom  he  won  the  firms   of 

i  ist;an  church   of  which  be 
m  imber. 

•i  do  not  write  this  in  defense   of    his 
i  n  ..r  u  obji  cl  but    I 

think  it  were  better  'or  Lhe  truth  of 
1. .story  thai  yon  shonld  iil.nu>'  him  for 
what  tie  «ns  than  i  mdemn  lnro  (or 
what  lie  was  oot.     Sin  eivly  vours. 

I  11  11,1.1.-  II .'    I.  '  Ml  LIS. 
rot  ...\Ft     IN'  LIKS. 

i:    My  Deaii 
Sir— I  have  |nsl  receivi      your  letter,  in 

v  hich  you  • 

p.e  to  the  effect  thai  I  in*  n  - 
«as  trie  religion  of  Voltaire  and  Thomas 
Faint  and  you  add:  "I  know  not  where 
yon  get  your  authority  for  this.  Imt  ii 
the  statement  Le  tru,-.  Lincoln  himself 
was  untrue  [or  i<"  man  •  >r  invoked 
'  ivor  •  »i  .\  .in.j  tit y  i  ■■■ii  in 
■  ■!  his  ii  f  with  more  appar- 

.  lie." 
Vnu  seem  to  be  lalioring  under  ti.  •  im- 
pression that 

In  Hod.  and  that  he  couid  not  have  in- 
I*  favor  of  Almiglity 
rod.  I'he  truth  is  that  Voltaire  was 
aot  only  a  believer  iu  Uod.  but  even  in 
•  .  ■  ul    I  To.  ..•..'.■       1    know    tii.it    the 

b always  denounced    Voltaire 

a.  an  atheist.  luit  this  can  bi  ace  ■  mteil 
for  in  two  wa;.-.:  rirst.  by  the  Ignor- 
»  tee   •■!    the  i  •       n  ily.   by 

their  contempt  ol  truth.     Thomas  Caine 

.  ;i  believer  in  I,  and  n  rote  his 

■ 
.  ■  more,  and  bo]  ••  for  iininortality." 
,  nisters  have  aiso denounced  I'aiue 
as  an  atheist. 


Von  will,  therefore,  see  that  your  first 
statement  is  w  ithont  the  slightest  found- 
ation in  lat.  Lincoln  could  be  per- 
fectly true  to  himself  if  he  agreed  with 
the  religious  sentiments  of  Voltaire  anil 
I'aiue,  ami  yet  invoke  the  gracious  favor 
of  Almighty  Hod. 

Vou  also  buy.  "This  Hod."  (meaning 
the  (ioil  whose  favor"  Lincoln  invoked] 
'•was  not  the  deists'  0o«V 

Ttie  deists  believe  in  an  infinite  1*. 
Ing.  who  created  ami  preserves  the  uni- 
verse. The  Christians  believe  no  more. 
Deists  anil  Christians  believe  in  the 
same  iiod.  but  they  differ  as  to  what 
tli  s  Und  has  done,  and  as  to  what  tins 
Oi  d  will  do. 

Vou  further  say  that.  "Lincoln  wor- 
shiped ins  (iod  under  the  forms  of  the 
Dnriblian  church,  ol  which  he  was  a 
member." 

Again  you  are  mistaken.  Lincoln  was 
never  a  mem  her  of  any  church.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  state  I  »■  lew  years  ago  that  Mr. 
i  n  a. is  n. .t  ;i  Christian.     Hundreds 

or  his  acquaintances  have  said  the  same 
thing.  Not  only  so  but  in  my  of  I  hem 
have  Lestitied  that  hi  I  rt inker: 

den  .  I    the    Insp  ration  ol   the 
k    .hi  thet  .  e  alwiij  s  insisted 
t'n. it.  i  hrist    ■•'. .  n  oi  Uod,  and 

that  the  dogma  of  the  atonement  was 
■ 

I  will  pay   you  81,000   for 

}  ■  that  one  statemi  ni 

i  <  tier  is  L-orreel     e\  •  n  one.    And 

i  i  i  yon  .    ii  think 

i'  were  i  h  ol   history 

ikai  i  ■        tie   tl         ,  •  -  ai>o. it 

■  -  .      mrrend 

1  ;.:u   for 

what  hi  •   uly, 

I;   i.    I    . 
*  '    ■  ii  i.i.-. 

'  ■  •  •      ■  -  in-.. 

you    and     I     i  an     ii-sert     oi  r 
\  ews    of    Abraham     I. inc. -Ins    religion 
without     requiring    the    stimulus    c.:    u 

*  • I  i 

^  on  ido    the    broad 

Statement  that  his  rciig'in  W03    Dial    01 

Voltaire  and  'I  ...... .    Paine      This    roa 

do  m  t  .l.i.i     i  |,  .1,  thai   and  thai  alone, 

ith  yon.  ami  1  want  to  dis- 

it    without  wandering  outside  the 

record. 

I    do    n<  t    care    wl  ether    you    select 

n     or    Ingei-soll  s    \  ol- 

>r  >  iu-i.i  I.-'-.   ...     .  nil  i  re   us  man- 

bi    .  pti  i    him      Lim   iln  i   w 
ligion    i  ore    no   i  w    mhh  ■.  either, 

v'ohuire  culled  himself  a  "master  d  est."' 
Vunr  Voltaire  led  a  crusade  against  su- 
perstition    and     rciigionn   Spersei 

■  I  the  i  hristiau  church. 
The  won. i  generally  regards  him  as  a 
mi  eki  r 

I  am  ii  i'  the  impre.s- 

iat  Voltaire  was  a  -i  a  liellever   in 
■on  win   ugree    ntith    me.    I    pre- 
sume, that  lie    ».n    .i  d   is-       I  s.iy    u.^ 
Mr.  Lin  oln    •  as  not    ..   rie  -•.     'I  hat    is 
the  issue,  as  I  und   rstand  it. 

Hud   y.u    sin. I    if   .Mr.  Lincoln  lived  in 

the    ti of    Louis    XV.  he  would  have 

l.een  a  disciple  ol  Voltaire,  I  would  have 
respected  your  opinion).  lb:;ugh  I  could 
not  subscribe  to  it.  but  what  Mr. 
i.  nooln  really  was  is  a  austantial 
f  i  rt  easily  estrtbl  ■  lied,  an  1  not  de- 
pi  lent  lip  in  mi  re  conjecture  ami  spec 
i  illation.  .  Vou  proselyte  him  because 
I  you  say  -Mrs.  Lin.  oln  stated  he  was 
■  not  a  Christian;"  because  •hundreds  of 
his  acquaintances  have  said  the  same 
thing;'1  because  •■many  of  them  have 
testified  he  was  a  free  thinker  and  de- 
nied the  Inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
etc."  Asa  lawyer  you  accepted  such 
secondary  evidence  as  this,  when  Lin- 
coln's o*n  testimony  to  the  contrary 
wa-  iu  existence  and  abundant. 

If  I  find  ihut  Mr.  Lincoln  professed 
Christianity,  worshiped  at  a  christian 
church,  admitted  Ins  belief  iu  the  divin- 
ity   of    <  hrist,    and    bolulv  asserted  the 


doctrine  of  the  inspiration  0f  the  scrip- 
tures. I  am  compelled  tojjenv  that  "his 
religion  was  the  religioi*  if  Voltaho  und 
Tom  I'a  in  . "  or  to  COnfeS-  Un>i  hu  was 
an  Impostor.     There  is  no  middle  coarse. 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  regularly  attended 
a  Christian  church  in  Washington  is  n 
historical  fact.  Though!  not  a  "mem-' 
ber,"  as  we  technically  understand  it, 
he  was  a  constant  attendant,  of  l)r 
(iurley's  Presbyterian  church,  near  the 
corner  of  fourteenth  street  and  New 
York  avenue.  Dr.  Gurley  was  his  pas- 
tor, and  was  present  at  his  deathbed. 
lie  also  frequently  attended  Dr.  Suther- 
land's church. 

That  he  was  a  Christian  at  heart  «s 
well  as  in  form,  and  believed  in  the  efli- 
caey  of  the  prayers  and  support  of 
i  hristian  denominations  lot  extracts 
from  his  addresses  verify. 

Leaving  his  home  at  Sprine-field  with 
B  full— 0  sorrowful— appreciation  of  the 
awful  responsibility  devolving  upon  him. 
surrounded  by  a  Christian  community 
with  whom  he  had  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  thus  addressed  ihem:  "I 
now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether 
ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
tVuahiuiettiu  Without  the  assiaWiice  oi" 
i  at  Dh  ii"'  I  Vim/  u  ho  ever  attended 
him.  I  can  not  succeed.  With  that  as- 
sist, me  I  can  not  fail.  Trusting  in  Him, 
who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with 
you.  and  be  every  where  for  good,  let  ua 
confidently  hi  pe  that  all  will  yet  hj 
will.  To  1 1  is  care  commending  you,  as 
I  hope  in  your  proyers  you  win  com- 
im  mi  me.  I  bid  jou  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

To  the  Ii.  hytcrianshe  said:  "It  lias 
been  my  happiness  to  receive  testi- 
ii..  ii  c-  ••;  n  similar  nat.iro  from,  1  hu- 
■  I  denominations  of  I  hristians. 
I'll  is  to  im'  is  most  gratifying,  because 
ii  mi,  L|u  begmuing  I  saw  that  the  is- 
siiesol  I  e  greal  struggle  depended  on 
the  lliviue  interposition  and  favor.  Ke- 
lylng  as  I  do  upon  the  Almighty  power, 
ami  encouraged  as  1  am  by  ilfcse  resolu- 
tions which  \oi  have  just  read,  with 
support  which  I  receive  from  Christian 
men,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  all  the 
means  to  secure  the  termination  of  the 
ami  will  hope  for  success." 

To  the  Methodists  he  paid:  "Nobly 
sustained  us  the  government  has  been 
i..  dl  the  churches,  i  would  utter  noth- 
ing w  huh  might  in  the  least  appi  iir  in- 
vidious again  I  uny.  ^i't.  without  this. 
it  may  fa  rly  be  sai  l  thai  the  Methodist 
I  ,  >pal  church,  not  less  devoted  than 
,  .  l.\  ii  .  greater  numbers,  the 
most  important  ol  all.  It  is  no  fault  of 
■  I...  that  ih  ■  Methodist  church  sends 
more'  soldiers  to  the  held,  more  nurses 
to  the  hospitals,  and  more  prayers  to 
I  eaven,  than  any  other  <iou  bless 
the  Methodist  church,  liless  all  the 
churches,  and  Messed  he  'iod,  who  in 
this  our  freat  trial,  giveth  us  the 
churches." 

To  Mrs.  (iurney.  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent Quaker  preacher,  he  wrote:  "I  am 
miii  h  indebted  to  the  Christian  people 
of  the  country  for  their  constant  pray- 
ers ami  consolations,  and  to  uo  one  of 
lh.  IE  more  than  yourself."  > 

\\  neti  requested  to  preside  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "t  hristian  I  oui mission''  held 
in  Washington  on  Pebrn  'y  ■::;,  I8K3,  he 
replied:  "The  birthday  'f  Washington 
and  the  Cbr  stian  Sabbath  coinciding 
this  year,  and  suggesting  together  the 
highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of  that 
to  cue.  is  most  propitious  for  the  meet- 
ing proposed." 

lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  differ  with 
those  i  hristians  who  believe  Sunday  to 
have  been  instituted  for  the  -ease  of 
creation:'  Lincoln  believed  it  was  also 
••in.-  Lord's  day." 

<)n  November  III,  lsi'.\!,  he  promulgated 
the  following  military  order:  "'lhe 
president,    commander  in-chief    of     the 


rmy  anil  navy,  uesires  and  enjoins  the 
rderl?  observance  <>f  the  Sal»bath  l>y 
:ie  o  dicers  and  men  in  the  military  and 
aval  servico.  The  importance  fur  man 
•  ul  b-jastof  the  proscribed  weekly  rest, 
lie  cm  .-red  right-,  of  Christian  soldiers 
na  siilors,  0.  becoming:  dclflrenca  to  tlii 


"\ 


best  sentiment   of   a    Christian    people 
ind  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  tie 
mand    that  Sunday    labor   in  the  armv 
™    navy  be  reduced  to  the    measure   of 
£U    necessity.       The    d  seip hue    a n 
character  of  the  National    forces     nw» 
not  suffer,  nor  the  cause  they   defend  be 
[^periled,  by  the  profanation  of  the  day 
or  name  of  the  Most  High. 

If  on  September  4.  1804,  yon  had 
serveJhim  with  notice _  that  thirty  years 
later  vou  would  claim  him  as  a  \olur 
a„  because  he  disbelieved  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  bible  and  the  djvinity 
of  Christ,  he  could  not  more  en  phaii- 
callv  have  repudiated  the  honor  than  he 
aid  when  he  then  said  to  the  « lored 
men  of  Baltimore  who  presented  mm 
S  a  bible:     "In  regard   Jtfjg 

..u      I     l.aj.ra    only     to   say  that  it  U.  U... 

best  gift  which  God  has  given  to  mam 
All  the  good  from  ^e,^''°/°00^ 
world  is  communicated  in  this  nooi  . 
What  an  exquisite  epitome  of  the. nj£ 
ration  of  the  scriptures  arid  the  atone 
ment!  And  six  months  later,  in  h»  *** 
Xrt  nangnral  address,  do  yon  remembet 
hmv  he  ,,orrowed. the  words  of I  the  son 
t„  illustrate  the  justice  of  the  I  ather. 
-Woe  unto  the  world  because  ot  oir^n 

SC  You  must  not  proclaim  Uncoh's  hpn- 
estv  in  one  sentence  and  ask  us  in  an 
othe  to  believe  that  his  r.al  faith  soared 
no  higher  than  that  of  the  man  who 
wrote-  Nobody  thinks  of  giving  an  im- 
Sal  soul  to  a  ilea;  why  should  you 
S^one  to  an  elephant  or  a »°£2£ 
my  champagne  valet,  or  a  village  stew 
ard    who  has  a  trifle    more  instinct  than 

iEw^s^eSofSg^t 

^rltmesa^^youinS^ndness.that 
if  mm  ^  imperiled  for  lack  of  re- 
'  cru.ts'vou  neither  strengthen  your  own 
nor  weaken  that  of  fhrist.an.ty  by  re- 
sorting to  conscriptions  of  this  char  u. 
ter  for  von  can  no  more  easily  make 
Uncoln  a  Deist   than    I    can    make  Vo£ 

w   at   t  was.  and  not  for  what   you  or  1 
-ould  have  it.     Mfg^J^^^ 

TnE  COLONEI/S  FINAL  SHOT. 

My  Dc"r  Coll*:  Yon  are  getting  away 
'Tou^vS6  me  that  Lincoln  belonged 
^vofetiU   insist   that  he  did?     Do 

01)hiddh0eXbelieedve  in  th.dMn«ty of  Christ 
in  the  atonement,  in  the  inspiration  of 
the "ifibte?  You  must  St  ick  to  your  orig- 
iDlluK^«say  about  Voltaire  is  - 
far    from    the    facts    as   what  you  said 

a^gyr^rfrr^Knceofyour 

^iS^af  Lincoln   was  a  Christian, 
^Second-That  he   was  a  member  of  a 

THF.  OENKKAI.'S  IlKSl'ONsh. 

Dear  CoKntel   hvam.U -Your   no te    of 

vestTrday  just  received,  is  a  great  d  sap- 


in  the  way  of  defense  of  your  statement 
n  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion  m- 
«ead 1  of  which  you  avail  yourself  o  an 
opening  for  escape  because  mid  he 
was  a  -member-  of  a  church.  his  is  a 
crawl  Vou  were  the  man  who  deliv- 
ered the  lecture  on  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln-  not  1.  You  were  the  man  who 
asserted  that  his  religion  was  the  relig- 
ion of  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire,  not  I. 
and  this  charge  neither  you  o^r  any  man. 
now  or  to  come     can   substantiate    by  a 

^u'm^nl^well  say  that  Citizen 
John  Burns,  who  fought  for  his  home 
at  Gettysburg,  did  not  espouse  the  I'mon 
cause  because  he  was  not  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as  to  tell 
ne  Lincoln  was  not  a  Christian  because 
he  was  not  a  -member  otacluii.h. 
From  Springfield.  Rl. ,  to  Ford  •  1  heater 
D  Washington,  give  n.e  ten  words  he 
ever  uttered  upon  wh,ch  yon  «a u  base 
the  flimsy  charge  you  have  made.  1  dety 

y°The  divinity  of  Christ!  Did  he  go  for 
four  years  to    Dr.  Ourie/a  Presbyterian 

.'hmvh  for  appearances. 

C  The  atonement!     What  did  he  mean  by 

the    expression?       -The    Savior    of    the 

WThe"  inspiration  of  the  bible!  '  Was  he 
fooling  the  negroes  of  Baltimore^  when 
he   called    the   Great    Look    -Gods   best 

glAbrah°am  Lincoln  holds  too  big  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be  altect- 
^Wvouraccusationsorhelpedbymy 
defense:  yet  ephemeral  as  is  wn.ii  > 
sav  of  him.  you  have  no  ngnt  to  take  a 
libertv  with  his  character  simply  be- 
cause' his  illustrious  example  woulu  he 
useful  to  vou  m  making  converts,  the 
memory  of  the  dead  may  be  libeled  just 
as   grossly  as  the    reputation   of    the  l.v- 

,UYou  can  not  make  mankind  believe 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  hyPOcri£ • 
and  unless  you  no.  your  use  tiot  tl  a 
••his  religion  was  the  religion  of  \  oi 
taire  and  Tom  Paine- is  of  uo  import- 
ance     Very  trulv  yours, 

^  y  CllAlCI.KSll.  T.  COLI.13. 


J     WK I GHT 


.  oln  \Vbs  Xol  a  Skeptic.     \J 
Colonel  Log»  reoll'a  oration  on  tin-  char- 
acter of  Lincoln  was  s.>  fine,  and  yet  so 
bold,  so  atraug,  and  yet  ao  tender  un  uual- 
yaia    of    the    Great    Emancipator's    men- 
tal   and     moral     Btructure     aa    to     :u:il.e 
it    not    less     than     deplorable     that     the 
analyst      Bhould      have      applied      wrong 
testa,  and  consequently  have  obtain 
i  results,  us  to  his  .spiritual  nature.     -Mr.  lu- 
gersoll   suggests,   rather  than  avows,   that 
Lincoln  was  an  infidel,  taking  the  words  as 
descriptive  of  one  who  does"  not  hi 
tin-  genera]  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Then 
is  no  warrant  for  mi.  i.    i 

Mr.  Lngersoll  redisplays  the  new  "f 
Lin.  olu's  spiritual  nature  that  first  w:i> 
exhibited  by  Ward  H  Lamon,  who  had 
persuaded  himself  that  he  «a»  th 
man's  tutor,  confessor,  and  j-'uarduui  in 
matters  appertaining  to  religion,  tteauy. 
Mr.  Lamon  had  no  more  to  do  with  form- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln's  belief  than  tin-  High 
Priest  of  th.-  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  Mr. 
Lincoln's  religious  belief,  like  bis  , 
opinion,  was  the  '":•  Investi- 

gation by  a  powerful  but  most  rev* 
mind.  There  was  nothing  revolutionary  or 
dcstructno  in  Ins  nature,  lie  w  as  u  pre- 
server and  constructor  from  bis  boyhood  to 
his  death.  To  know  the  right  and  to  con- 
tirm  and  to  establish  it  was  the  ; 
and  sum  of  his  fife.    An  agnostic  he  could 

Mot  have  been,  for  t..  minds  like  his  un- 
certainty ran  nit  i..-  a  permanent  eon- 
diti.-n.  If  1. in«.. hi  bad  been  a  doubter  of 
the  genera]  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
ho  would  have  been  ■■  skeptic; 

and   this   most  certainly    he   was   QOt     It   is 

with   extraordinary    Impertinence  that    Mr. 

Lamon  represents  Mr.   Lincoln  as  ■ 

in;,-  a  real  antagonism  to  religion  pnder  a 

politic    Veil. 

lie  was  not  that  kind  >>f  a  man  He 
called  the  N. hi. .11  in  the  summer  ol  ISG3, 
after  the  victories  ai  Gettysburg  and  \  i<  ks- 
burg: 


a'*  bebslTanJ  t. 
Wl?    Spirit    to    suliitue    tho 
prdtni.  »h1   and  sustained 


To  set  apart  n  time  In  the  nenr  tnture  to  bo 

d  as  a  day  for  National  thanksgiving, 

and   pniyer   t.i   Almighty   Qod,    fi  .•   the.  . 

'"     ass  done  'n  the  r'.~. 

.the  Influence  of  His 

ager   which   has 

needless   and   cruel 

rotx-Uiuu. 

It  is  aui  insult  to  his  spotless  honor  to 
sui  pose  that  he  used  these  words  in  any 
sense  foreign  to  their  plain  meaning  of  an 
appeal  to  the  prayer-hearing  and  prayer- 
answering  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures. 
When,,  in  response  to  a  serenade  tendered 
to  him  at  Washington,  May  13,  lStU,  he 
suid,  "I  am  indeed  thankful  to  the  brave 
men  who  have  hen  struggling  with  the 
enemy  in  the  Tell,  to  the  noble  commanders 
uh.  have  directed  them,  and  especially  to 
our  Maker,"  he  mean)  that  the  God  of  all 
th.<  armies  of  the  world  was  the  recipient 
>.f  his  chief  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  victory. 
When,  on  .Ma.*   ;».  18C4,  with  the  triumph 

of    freedom    in    view,    he   again    called    upon 

the  people,  "at  their  homes,  their  pia.es  of 
worship,  or  wherever  they  may  he,  to  unite 
in  common  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  AJ5 
mighty  Cod,"  he  Bpoke  as  fervently  a^o 
.  ousl]  as  i  in-  did  David  in  the  horn 
of  his  and  Israel's  deliverance,  It  L 
ler--,  than  blasphemous  to  attribute 
and  a  book  of  similar  religious  outbuP 
to  political  hypocris)  Lincoln's  advice  to 
the  Nation  always  was  in  the  .spirit,  and 
almost  in  the  language,  <.r  Solomon;  "Trust 

in    the    Lord    wirh   all    thine    heart,    ami    lean 

not    to    t lii i un    understanding,    In    all 

thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
.  thy  paths." 
Hut,  passing  from  these  general  evidences 
of  his  faith  in  God,  it  Is  but  a  few  weeks 
ug.>  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  called  at- 
tention  in  The  Inter  Ocean  to  a  series  of 
-  which  Urn. .In  delivered  at  Spring- 
the  Bibli  sal    lutbority.    They  were 
si  Indent  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  ortho- 
dox,   though     nol    i  ■    uphold   anj    specific 
dogma   ol    theology.    He    >vas   not   a  dog- 
matist   not  even  i tarian.    He  was  just 

a   piaj"   -U..I   ...  :  .  it    believer  in   ii..-  <;    ! 
•«  revered,    whom   David   wor- 
th.- Christ  taught  all  men  t.> 
'Our      1  .iile-r     who    art    m 
what  h*-  confessed  hiui- 
te  confirmed  his  coo- 


ill. 


trfu  confirm 


Religion 


f.r.nce  wbatbiBrtiV"" 

pudiated  them  all.    H    «  ^togol 

wrongs  hAIK »««*  &nd  wolk  wae 

and  better  .deal*.       ul9  ftW        tueir 

...buk.tolboe.wbo    ntur  ^nu_ 

power,  in  denouncing  the     * 

,ort  of  Christianity 

A9    Abraham    Ivucoln    once  declared 
"You  can  foil  all  of   the    people  MB.  of 
the  time,  and    some  of   tte  people  all  of 
the    time,  but  joucio't    fool    all    of    tb. 
p  ople    all    of    tbe  time." 


LINCOLN'S  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER 
By  Rev.  C.  Hassel 

Pastor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church 


•omparati 


b,  heart  rhis  was  es] 
it,.-  Bible,  than  which 
,1    a    larger    place 


lv    little    attention    has    been    Riven    lounaa    a     •yMT1.wu       ,,""     we    are    i 

the    "rcJig s    -m    -  ••'''■       I','"    '''.''A'r rather      nv 

!u  -iiJ  ,l,i   the  Bible  t 


iiv  true  ..f 
it  her  book 
the  Lincoln 
told, 
son 
i  nan 
but 


•If  there  be 
Btyll  to  be 
due    to    my 

to    i n v    mind 


wn   a   farm 

one.'* 

Webster  said 
anything  in  m 
commended,  th 
kind  parents  instilling 
„„  earls  love  of  the  Scriptures.  Lin- 
coln could  have  ■-••I  this  of  himself 
with    eve,,    more    forci     than    Webster. 

No  man    in    American    public    III - 

made  greater  uae  of  the  Scrtpturei i  In 
-  and  writings  than  be  dirt. 
In  ract  the  very  tone  and  diction  of  his 
>,vie  show  how  deeply  he  bad  Imbibed 
it,,  „ure  Anglo  Saxon  of  that  holy 
b„ok  His  familiarity  with  It  was  so 
that  «t  n 


iprlate  quotation 
ipproprulte   Quotation. 


:•  » 


,1    certainly    all    the    encomiums 
him    n 

dei 

:     w.n    do    llim 
full    I    - 

1.1,.  on     ■ 

■ 

■ 

..     .,     of     ill 

■ 
emam  ipatoi  I  never 

have 

\  ■        ■ 

h.s    hi  le."   a  uobi  >j  ■ 
...    i In    ...:■     if  •  '-  ,      • 

\\  er<    I  • 

Ibd       :     ■ 

i 

Parent*    Won*    Baptist. 

,    Pnr- 

.-.     ii,     K 

,      -I     <i   ,       S time  lat<  r   lie  spoke   at 

urse  of  hla  ad- 

A80fyour 

",:„;:.; 
■.:. ..  e  •  i  i   . 
•  .  i 

the  highest  de- 
ta  ken  fro 


their    private    eortesrondeni  e        Vet 

is    is    precisely    what    Lincoln    had    a. 

,   idness    for  doing.     Anyone  who  may 

.    to    prrsue  this   interesting   study 

move  thoroughly,  need  but   eo  through 

Mis  published   letters,   and  h«  will  find, 

!,l:i  se"1    fit  til      rev    rd'  d.      v\  (    •  He    the 

iiS  few   examplos  b>    way  of   il- 

i  lustral  on       !      July.    '■>-■    he    wro       to 

i  his  fr  ■  id    .i    -;      tl      P.eferriis  to 

I  the   ra«  •   if  his   '.^'.  ins  1    •'  '    '     '<•  "  '   "' 
i,  ,    jriv.s    ihot  t     th*     marriar-e  ni    Mr. 
t,  10    his   wife,    he  ray.-.     "1    be-  j 
lieve  God      i   tie  '        '  '     u     •''  stru"  , 

bi    iging  your  Kami)   and  you, 
-    which  i.»v"n  !  hr-.vo  no  doubt 
I  |        Jp  incd."        'I'hpn      he 

u  ,,    lever   lie  designs   He   will   d  '    foi 
me   yet.    'Stand    still    and    re<     th<     sal 

,  f    ih<     r.ord.'    if  "  " 

i„, v.  •'    Ex.    N:13.      In    a    letter    to    He 
I-,.-.      .1      \i       i'.  M  i        -V    18-I-,    he 

quotes   11  •  i'c     It     a    length) 

\u.crusl      I    I  so- 
be  alludes  to   Mama.i   a-  d  his    ■     Hows 
f         '  ■  "    i>«-inbcr 
.j    18tio     i  •  16: 21.    "f    they 

■  ,    ■        til  'i  

,,.  will   lhe>    be   i    •-    ••''•  ■■'    though   one 
,  ,..    \ia>    13.   '--■. 

•      |)r.  1  il  '  '■     ■ 

Ihy    tine 
I       ilu     saint 
letter   l,e  golden   ri  I 

h ,]. i-"1"-' :' 


.■  ■ . 


■  ,i  i 


■ 


,  ,,:  j, 


The    following    may    ser 
examples      In  the  f„inous  speech  at   the 
state   convention    of    hla    party    In    18o8 
ided   against  It- 
self cannot  stand  "     This  reference  was 
In    the    same 
.,     .  They    re- 

thal    h<    l«   a    very   great    m-n. 
and    that    the    largest    of    us    are 
.-.mall  ones      l.-t    this  he  gTat.ted 
.,    Hvlng    d    f      l      better      than 
Hon.*"      This 


i    ke    "■ 

of  D 


Had  Suu  Line  Trust. 

he  Had  ii 


, 


l-lcavenb 
frequently    called 



.     ,i  ilu 


very 
•But 
dead 

akon     from 


_  it    ovei    wroi  g. 
,.  \\  i,:i.    l-lousc  he  habiluall      I    ad 

.      ilu  i  ■    '! 

mi     a'  .1 


ie  that  in 

■     i 
li     ■ 
■     I 

Hie  i 
.  .     langi  am     ' 


•n 


:•  >(1       Sll 


M 


llH    In  ' 

ihle 


lerribh    'at 


I 

li 
with    gi 

principles    v  erfi  i 

■     ■ 
j  p  g    i .     !  ■  ■  .    own    i .  - 1 ,  i  •  ■  ■ 


■  •  w  5:48 
\>  ...       H  tenl  on    to    the    f  >•  I    that    he 
iui      l/orri'r    and 
natances 

,  -I  r  «•  direct- 

,w  r 


Heads  Man)   Books. 


i '.here    lu- 
ll.     Iui 


During  his  resldem 

.     read        n     •. 

If    ti  lis    us.    "every-   ' h    !" 

.-  .,   circuit    less 
II  is."     A  moi  •  he  thn 

i       li 
Pilgrii  Prog 

.:    \\".  .  in  s     'l. it.-   of    Washinj      pub 
-        .       .  i      .i:;U     r-       t,;rt 

rt -id.    until    he    practlcalls    knew    the 


i,    h.'H   also      •  • 
most    ,,f    h 

■      This 
rel    ted       ■■     the 

■  ■  ' 

. 

A  ,-    ..f    uf- 

.,     ii     mual     needs     he     that 

■   Hint    man 

irlatthew 

ientH  ol    tl  ■ 

I,  i.    and  righten    -  .,!• 

■■    i 


ousiial 

j  ., ,i .    in 1. 1 


.    id    u i      th  »l      lie     In  r 

th,    ig-l.t,       In   I  '-    li  ippier   . 
doubti  ■'        " 

thai    Mr.    Lincoln    ' 

ile   ror 

.,,   di  ep,    -'■ 

tl     .     .     .    .  elan   holy.      I    main- 

.     \;r     Lincoln    was    a    tlecil.v 

•      ii    tit  i  hd   places. 

,,,      pite   of    his    it  ■  i   >";"    '1      '"         '■'" 

«-i     p     n t elleci  ' ; '  ' 

0f    the    hearl     and     w  hale'  •  r    may    be 
,,    .       -    ,        .     |  it    is  certain 

that    when     he     hecann      Presidenl    li 
faith    and    deep    '    USt      ill      Got 


in ■'.  IT 


I  i 


intention 


reli 


llllilll' 


I   ever    tiling   for   publli    mei, 

, .    ■  .         th<       drev 

rce  a?  did  uur ; 


entury   man  o 

•  llile 

..  i     .  ,         p  ibllc      ad' 

i  ial   ;    r   them  to  do  sc 


b 

S.lip- 

■ 


l.et  us  brief h  .• 
'  .  ■  ipporl  "T 
he  was  a  profo  n  d 
man    with    .i    di  \  out 

fan  I,    in    God. 

Letter  to   Stepbrother. 
On    Januai        :,    I8D1     In    i  thin    -1  rl 
letter    to    his    stepbrother.    John    John- 
ston     1 1"  had  heard  of  the  sickness  "I 
his    father,   and    thai    there   was    no  hone 
for    his    recovery.      This    '«      whs 
wrote:    "I    sincerely    hope    thai    fi 
ma\    yet   recover  his  health     bu 
events     iell    him    to    remember 
upon    and     confide    in     our    xreai     and 


at her  I 

;    all  I 
ill 


M 


good  and  merciful  Maker  who  will 
not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  ex- 
tremity. He  notes  the  fall  of  the  spar- 
row and  numbers  tlip  hair  of  our  head, 
and  will  not  forget  the  dyili.s  man 
who 'puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to 
him  that,  if  we  could  meet  now.  it  is ,  sl 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  br  more  .Mac; 
if    " 


How  beautifully  and  devoutly  he  r.\ 
pressed    himself    in    his    famous    Bixbj 
letter.      This    is   the   letter: 
"To    Mrs.    Bixby,    Boston,    Mass.: 

"Dear  Madam— I  have  been  shown   in 
the     Tiles     of     the     War    department     a  | 
statement  of     the  adjutant-general     of 
husetts  that    you  are  the  mother 


iposed  taking  me., 
le  hospital,  (hat  Ij 
m  how  they  felt 
and  what  they 
e;   and   then  T  ob- 


which    should 

from  the  grit 
Ing.  But  1 
dering-  you  t 
he  found  in  I 
ihev  died  in 
Heavenly  Fa 
anguish  of 
leave  you  or 
of  the  loved 
pride  that  ua 
so  costly  n  s 
freedom. 


item 


an  not 


than  I 


t  bl- 


and   lost, 
IS1    be    yi 


to  beguile  you 
-  so  overwhelm- 
frain  from  ten- 
atlon  that  may 
,  of  the  republic 
•  ray  that  our 
y  assuage  the 
;reavement  and 
erished    memory 

and  the  solemn 
uis  to  have  laid 
pon    the  alter   of 

erely  and 


tful 


IN< 


painful    than    pleasant;    but    that,    if    It  j  of  five  sons  wli 
[be  his  lot  to  go  now.  he  will  soon   have     riek,    of    batlie       ]    feel    how    wen 

a    joyous    meeting-    with      many      loved    fruitless    must    be    any    word    of 
|  ones    gone    before,    and    where    the    rest  j 

iof   us.    through    the   help   of   God,    hoyej 
ere  long  to  join   them."  ! 

Be    it    remembered     that    this    was    a| 
Strictly  private  letter,  and   Lincoln   had  I 
no  thought  of  it  ever  becoming  public, 
i  If  it   did   not   express   his   hontsst   senti- j 
|  ments.  it  was  hypocrisy  and  rant,   and  •  • 
I  the   merest    tyro   in    the   study   of   bin- j 
coin's  character  must  know  that  hypoe- 
|risy    and    cam    in    anything   or   on    any  j 
'occasion    were    as    foreign    to    him    as| 
underhand     trickery      and       graft      for! 
political  ends.     Herndon  say?:     "It  has  I 
I  been    said    of   him    that    Lincoln    wrote  I 
I  the  above  letter  to  an  old  man  simply) 
to  cheer  him  in   his   last   moments  audi 
that    the   writer   did    not    believe    what! 
he    said.      The    Question     is,     was    Mr. 
'Lincoln   an    honest    and    truthful    nian?j 
i  If   he    Mas,    he    wote    that    letter,    hon- 
estly   believing    it.      It     has    to    me    the 
j  sound,    the    ring,    of    an     honest     utter- 
ance." 

His  Farewell  Address. 
Nothing  could  more  strongly  and  i^t 
the  same  time  more  pathetically  show! 
his  sublime  trust  in  God  than  his  brief  , 
farewell  address  at  Springfield,  when 
he  left  for  Washington.  A  large  crowd 
had  assembled  at  the  station  to  sec| 
their  old  friend  and  neighbor  off.  Itj 
was  a  cold,  dismal,  rainy  day.  "The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  damp-  < 
ened  by  the  foreboding:  of  national 
strife  and  difficulty  as  well  as  by  thi  | 
somberness  of  the  day."  The  train 
was  .iust  about  to  leave,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  to  the  rear  platform  and,! 
raising  his  hand,  said:  "My  friends,  j 
no  one.  noi  in  my  situation,  can  appre- 
ciate my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting.  To  this  place  nod  (he  kind- 
ness of  this  people  1  owe  everything, 
j  Here  T  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  ten- 
lurv  and  have  passed  from  a  young 
to  'an  old  man  Heie  my  children 
have  been  born  and  one  is  buried  \ 
leave  not  knowing  when  >-.r  w'>'|Ip- 
ever  1  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  real  ed  on 
WaKhineton.  Without  the  assistance 
of  thfit  Divine  Being  who  ev-r  attend- 
ed him.  1  cannot  succeed.  With  thai 
assistance  I  cannot  fail.     Trust  "■■  H  in 


as     Hi 


,fn,  ■ 

In   r 


suldi<  rs  on   penal!  j 

I       lioin       the    serv: 
esident:     'If  there  a        j 
uid     less     swearing     if 
i-    f«r   our   country,    and 

iiylnx    for,    officer's    as 
s.    and    if    T    wer.     near 

1    should    like    to    hear 


Tl 


Uh 


,nce  expressed  the  hope 
,.  that  the  Lord  was  on 
e  Union  I  le  answered: 
Lord  is  always  on  the 
but  God  is  my  witness 
,,-  constant  anxiety  and 
uth  myself  and  this  na- 
.  on   the   ford's  side." 

U'e  of  Prayer. 

;r    had    greater    faith    in 

1    God    to   answer    it    than 

appalling   burden   of  re- 

which     rested     upon   him, 

t(J  his  knees  for  Divine  help. 

.    ever   led    a    life   o£    prayer, 

when      he     was     President. 

his  state  papers  are  perme- 

-,he   atmosphere   of  prayer." 

me-*    were    usually    his    last 

nanv    delegations   of   clergy- 
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for: 
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(tie 
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Vieksburgb. 
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Mil 

llll 
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resident    w  hen  the 

IV 

In 
fhi 
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In 

was   raging,     and 
11 J     Were    supposed  I 
1      he  said.     'Lord  ! 
so     poor     fellows.' | 
struggle    of    Got- j 

1 

IV 

he 

valke.d      Hie    floor    I 

ill 

pro 

CI 

a      righteous   war.  , 
t    the   right. '     And1 

he 

1    M 

id    n 

,i 

icoln   fell    from   thei 
ken   home  insensl- 

h 
ed 

ful 

b; 
le 

of 

to 

d 

m<:  saving,   he   did 
the   case   was,   but 
1     while    sit  ling    at 
could    not    eat,    for] 

ttl 
,    1 

d    n 

-id 

,. 

1  ludson  is  now  go- 
is  cs   will   be  sacri-. 
but     1    have   done 
.stins    in    God,    for 
1  porta nt   point,    we1 
■  other  hand,  if  we 

nh 

2 

din 

i 

t        we      shall    have 

eh 

an 

i 

think     we   shall.  | 

ia 

e  a 

great 

deal  to  thank  God 

e   h 

ive 

\ 

icksburg   and   Get- 

tmv 


had 


"Pray    for   Jle." 

'Said     I     to    this    great,    good    man: 

'Mr.    Lincoln,      prayer      will      do    what 

nothing    else    can:    can   you   not  pray?' 

of    New-     'yes.    T    will.'   and    while   the  tears  were 

a    nurse     dropping  from    his  haggard,  worn   face, 

was  at  a     be  said.     Pray  for  nn\'      lie   went  to  his1 

Is   of   sorrow     room  and.  could  the  nation  have  heard 

r  the  While     his  earnest    petition,   as   the   nurse   did,' 

thev   would   have   fallen   on   their  knees, 

in  reverential   sympathy.     At  12  o'clock 

at       night,      while      the     soldiers      were 

guarding  the    house,    a    sentinel,   riding. 

;rve  his    quicklv,   halted    in    from    of    the   house 

ieo   will    with    a    lelegrani    that    was   tarried    up 

0   testi-     to   the   President.      In    a   few    moments 


It 

y  associated 
i'v  conversa- 
haps  no  per- 

Ob: 


Mo 


lusigbl   of   Daily 


1  V.'b.O    f^''1    E'O    Wilh    n»    nun    jti.an 

I  vou  and  be  everywhere  for  good.  It 
I  confidents  hope  that  all  will 
j  well.  To  His  care  commending  <  ,,u.  as 
I  1  hone  in  your  prayers  ^w  will  com- 
mend   us.    I    bid    you    an    affectionate 

Spirit  of  Firmness. 
i      in    his    fir-  t      inaugural      address    he; 
'said-    "Intelligence,     patriotism.   Chris- j 
1  tianitv    and    a    firm    reliance    on    Him  1 

who  ivs  never  yet  forsaken  this  fa 
!  vored  land,  are  still  competent  to  ad 
!  iust  in  the  best  way,  all  our  presen 
;  difficulties."  His  second  inaugura 
address,  from  which  we  have  n>ea.d: 
ouoted.  breathes  a  spirit  Of  Chvisvvdi 
firmness,  faith  anj  charity  through 
out. 


Life. 

says. 


•t     be       but    ni' 


hi; 

hi  a 
be. 


after  the  door  was  opened  and  the 
President,  standing-  under  1  iie  chan- 
delier, with  one  of  the  sweetest  expres- 
sions l  ever  saw  him  wear,  said:  'Good 
news!  Good  news!  Port  Hudson  is 
ours!      The   victory   is   ours   and   God   is 


"of  his 

before    the    war, 

hsi    family    gave 
of    Ins    daily    life, 

the  day,  but  when  I  good  1  •      gaic1    1    to    him:    'Nothing    like 
,  and  the  troubled    prayer   in    times   of    trouble.'      'Ye 


.-lie] 


tones  not  to 
was  his  custom, 
unch,  to  take,  his 
Bible  and  lie  on 
and  one  day  he 
I  liked  to  read 
in  fund  of  the 
id    to    me,    'they 


mother's  old,  wornout 
the    couch    and    read, 
asked    me   what    book 
best.       1     said:        '1      i 
Psalms.'      'Yes.'    he    s 
are  the  best,    for   1  find   in  them  some- 
thing for  every  day  in  the  week.'  That 
dear  old    Bible,   his   mother's!   and  said 
h°;     'I   had   a    good.   Christian   mother, 
ai  ii  her  prayers  have  followed  me  thus 
far   through    life.' 

"The    first      'our     weeks      that    I    was 
looking    after    little    Tad.     I 
ing     exceedingly      anxious    about     ray;allvj0] 
bo\s  (meaning 'her  charges  in   the  mil- J  condit 


O 

prayer   and    praise   go 


yes,   praise;    for 
together.'  " 

On    a   certain    important   occasion    the  ] 
sainted    McKinley,    while     governor    of 
Ohio,   made  a   speech,   in    the  course,  of  ] 
which   he  paid  a   high'  tribute  to  Wash-  I 
ington   and     Lincoln,     emphasizing,  es-  | 
pecially.    the     supreme     trust     in    God 
which    both    men    at    all      times    mani- 
fested.     Speaking    of    Lincoln,    he   said: 
"It  is  said  of  him  that  after  the  battle 
of   Gettysburg,    when      General    Sickles. 
wounded  almost  to  death,  was  brought 
to  the  city  of  Washington.  Lincoln  was 
the   first    visitor  at   his   quarters   on   F 
feel-  j  street.      Me    callqd,    and    after    making 
nquiries    about    the    personal 
of    (General    Sickles,    then    in- 

ere 

se) 


quired  of  him  about   the  battle  of  Get 
ty»*urg.     General  Sickles  went  into  $11 
the  details,   and   when   Mr.    Lincoln 
lahed   his  Inquiries,  the  general   turned 
to  him  an  I  said:     'Preaitli  nt     I 
"ll1    ilM      ou     ■    ink     >.f   Gettysburg 
Hd:     -I    ii.ni    ver 
Uysburg."       Wli 
'"•"    I      -  .   General   SU'kh 

con-  K,  idance 
v->  whinston      -TheRe,     Edgar  ,„.  Wut  Jones,  wrlt- 
'.*•»»        ingl      th.    Chicago-Herald   during  the 
centenary  ol    Lincoln,   says:     "in  con- 


L'laer.     One   day.    while    making  one   of 
J*  'his  frequent  visits  at  the.  White  House. 
,~ . .i  Uncoln    said    to   him:    "Bishop,    I    feel 
the   need   of  prayer  as     never     before 
,,„"l  Please  praj    for  me."    And  the  greatest 
■man    in    American   history   knelt  dov,  n 
Y 'with    the   servant    of   Christ    and    with 
him    addressed    the    Throne    of    Grace 
s'  in   fervent   prayer     for     strength     and 


was.  and  St 
most   I 

they  v  .ntf-.i  ni 
but    I    declii  ..■ 

! 


at'.l   W   i!e 


■ 


p    i   r.onn 


.1-1   ai  >hi    •      ..i    the 
-    n boats,    and 
g-i  ih.  ri    fc ij    safet: 

"  •  -I    1    had    ii"    fear 


versing  in   I860  with  Newton    Bateman, 
state  superintendent     of    Bchools.  Lin- 
said:      'i     a  in     nothing;,    bul    the  i 
ruth    la     everything.       I     know    I   am 


suffers  when  compared  with  McKin- 
ley's  who  like  Joshua,  'left  nothing 
undone  of  all  the  Lord  commanded. 
li  is  well  tor  us  lo  remember  thai  Mr 
Lincoln's  religious  life  is  great,  not 
,„  ,  aus<.  h.  railed  to  value  these  thing 
,,„,  j„  spin  ol  lhat  fn«-t.  The  averaj 
„,.,,,    i,;is    need    ul    e\er>    help   f »UI    >> 

riuem      lb  'i ""'  KTuwlh    « 

l,,s   spiritual    nalui 


right,   for  Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ    earth.     Such 


Ihet  ■    was 
ci  ii   ul    ih-   rhuri  h   •' 
iVs  ordinances    else   il    would    uol    h»i 

been  Instituted  ul   all      Th<    vi w 

never  cease   l"   nerd   such    In  cs  as   Ul 
coin    lived      They   arc  the   sail    ul    I 


Feai   \\*>  KHiiUhr.l. 

,  "    ■'  'huw  is 

that.  \i,-  Lincoln?  u .  |!  ■  -.,,.i  i,.  | 
will  tell  .-.  ..u.  if  you  vmII  n<  ■•  tell  an:  - 
'""'        Befon    the 

'    u'""    " '■'•'    "    '     Uttl  •      .....    m    the.   „, 
"  1"  -  -  v\ n    on    my  affirn 

knees   and    prayed    I ;      ■    i    never  ' 

'"  '   -'i    bi  fore      i    I  old    Him    ih.it    thit 
«-.s    ins    country,    thai    this    w  .-    ills 
war.  that    iu  would   not     land   f 
more  .-..,,  cellors   [Ilea     i  r     an 
Fredericksburg*,     and     il      lie  '   won)  i 
•    ■■'•      I  '     I     would    si    ,.,]    |1V    T|ini 
*"•'  He  did  and  I  will     And  from  thai 
said  the  immoi  b  i  Lincoln,  I   had 
r  about   Get!    sburj 

Th.-  following  is  taken  from  an  edit- 
orial on    Uncoln    bs    the 
the    Indianapolis    Star         "When      th- 
buid.iis    of    the    great     war      he    says 

wen    pressing    up ,,m.    he   wn 

would      be      the        niOSl        presumptuous 
blockhead    upon    this   footstool     if   I    for 
"'ie  day  though  I  thai   I  •  i 
Hi-   duties   win.  h    haw   come   upo      •    i 
since    l   came   into    I  without 

the  ild  and  enllghti  nmenl  ..f  t  me 
who    \g    str  ing<  i    and    wiset     than     .ill 

"Pon   .   j    i,    o<-.,  the    stor     of  ...  thsem 

Ihe   s f   .. 

v.iin   lhat    thi  ... 

•"■'"'    him        I     am     in     lh.      Q 
...    and    in v    • 

■ 

• 

,  i     had 

m.    own 
and  thai  <■(   ill  about  me  seemed 
'    for    that    day." 
".Mr.    I. me, In.      continues      the     same 
H  liy    he 
u.is  not  .-.  i  Lurch  rni  mber      Hi 
'"I    ha  ited    m    -.  ir 

1     bet  ause  I  have  foul  d  dll  I 
Ing    mj    as  .  nt.    without    mental 
reset     itlo  hi      I.  pU<  iti  i 

-'■">  "'  nts  ul  .  'hi  istia     deett  Ine   which 

•erize  their  articles  of  bel  • 
confessions  of  faith.   when  anj 
will  Inscribe  — r  it  -   Ita  sole 

.qualification       ..t       membership.       the 
r*s  condensed    statement     ..f     the 
I    both    law      and     Gospel: 
'Thou  e  Lord  v-  Itli  all  thj 

tnd  with  all  thy  soul  and  with 
all  thv  mind,  and  the  neighbor  as 
thyself.'  thai  church  will  |  JOin  with 
all    in-,    heart    and   soul."  " 

Knrall  Down  With  Bishop. 

Illsh  ip  Simpson  of  the  Methodist 
■  hun  h.  v  h.>  was  ;  itimateiv  ai  quainti  .1 
•'  nh  I. inc.  In.  especial!  during  ih- 
Intel  years  of  his  life,  perhaps  knew 
more  of  the  religious  side  .,f  his  char' 
than  anj  other  publl  man.  He 
has  been  termed  Lincoln's  spiritual  ad-i 


h  powct 


A    quaint 
K    home!.- 


is  God.'     There  is     evidence,   continues 
the  same  writer,  thai   in  Mr.   Lincoln's    not   .ease 
earl)    years    he   had    doub  -    as    lo    the    a    i.ifmi    of 
dlvifiu    of  Christ,     but     there   is   ..!-.> 
to   show    th.-.r     these     doubts 
w .  i  .■  [•  ml    Christian  for- 

titude  ■  '•..]    hiimllii;    ..r     the     maturer 
I    would    not    he    understood    as 

oil     Mr      LI in   held  at 

rth  ino    of 
:   in-  r.ith  could  be  squared 
'■•  it h  what    i-  com- 
monly  -ailed    the  orthodox    position,      I 
.    ■  he   records    w ill    beai 
me  ••oi    in  Faying,   that   this  great   man 
crew    into  an   inci easing  application   of 
Ihe   claims   of   Christ,   and    lhat    in   all 

|.i\»    and    tenderness    me    )    >.f 

His    di-- 

VtlwicHlr  ttl    I  enipeiHiice. 
i lis  persona]   hahita     of     tempet 
i    he  w.i.s  an  advoi  ati    o 

i   known   to 

i'.'   than  a    pai  sit  ~-   notii  >       In 

se  i ..  an  addt  e  Sons  ! 

of    'i".     ,  ■  Washington    on ' 

September   29,    1863,     he     among   other 

things  said:     "If  l   were  better  known 

need  to  be 

i. .id  thai,  In  ihe  advocacy  of  the  cause 

hat  -    .    frh  ud  and 

in         •         When    i    waa    .< 

-    man     long  ug rore   1 1  i    Sons 

an     urganiz 
i    in  a  huinbli 

made     I  and    I    think 

I  •  ■       that     t..       this       da  '       I 

■  ■  hal     I     then 
I        •     •    •       •      |    think    lhat    the   rea- 
••;'    the    world    have    long 
•  i  amc   js   .me 
..f  the  greatest,  if  not   ihe  very  great 
..il   i  v  lis   In    the    vv 
ureal    kindness  ..f  bean,    his    t 
degrei    •  harit  •  >  bl(   and  henev  r 

pirll     arc    s..       v  .  II       knov>  ii    .,  -     ■ 

have    he.-ome    proverbial.      Truly,      he 
and    charity 
f..r  all:   and  If  anj    i  ever  co  ild,   he 

certalnl:    could     .-a>  :      -i     h.oo  never 
knowingly  planted  h   thorn  In  any  hu- 
man heart,   but   I  have  ah\  ,    -   endea 
ore i  to  pluck  a  thorn  and  plant  a  rose 
n  i  en  ver  a    rose  vv  ould   grow    ' 

\lr  Lincoln  waa  a  member  of  thi 
Presbyterian  church.  This  church  he 
attended  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Barrett,  one  of  his  earliest  biograph- 
ers, who  knew  well  was  ..  liberal  sup- 
porter of  it.  "It  should  he  further 
stalf.l."  siis  the  same  writer,  "that 
the  Sunday-school  and  other  henevo- 
--••<  iated  with  these 
relations,  found  in  him  a  constant 
friend  " 

We  close  in  the  vvnrds  of  the  above 
.  hi.  s  riter  In  the  Chicago  Rec- 
nrd-Hi  raid  "Mr  Llm  oln's  relij 
hfe.  he  says,  has  its  limitations  and  II 
i-  hut  fair  that  thej  should  b<  stated 
here.  He  never  united  with  any  church, 
and.  •.  fat  as  >v  -  know,  never  partook 
of  either  ..f  the  ordin  inces.  in  this 
one   particular    Lincoln  s    religious    hfe 


a  life 

if    ilea 


.-lib    iho  gri 
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>..al   of    Llncolu."   iind   otlier   books  1 
Abraham    I  inc 

: 
sublime 

.     .     . 


■ 

i 


heav< 


■ 


in    Uir-ii 

i 

- 
■ 

i  H    Is    pr 

•     ■ 
lieved  the.i 


I 
•  later    bin 

lianitj  •    ijme    i.,,„ 

evidences     i     I 
religion.     The  Rev.  James  Smith  was  ih 
terlan  mlnisti 
m-  mber  of  ihe  I 
arul  tn'    :  Dr.  Smith's  church 

•in. I     r.  (.,.:..  d      It     f|    || 

la    our    author  |t    lha,    i,  .    wab 

bor»k. 

iho   fan. 

'•  Vestigi      i 
• 

of  ih.-  d  •  Iruii    i  I   I  ...luiion.     Lin-  i 
and    convinced    by    it.     The 

n    faith.     Lincoln   pro 
cured   that   ■  .  ook      h 

n  the  harmony  of  science  and 
■<  ligion 
book  -  1th  g  -n  ;m<-   profit 


i     As  a  mail  new   edition 

of  ii  was  published  not  long  a  jo.     V     ocver  wi  nl 

ham    though!    of    the    contro- 
versies   thai 

recently  might  well  buy  that  little  bo^k  and  study 
u  from  Lincoln's  point  of  \  i< 

He  came  to  be  a  believer  in  ivhal  ho  called' 
miracles  under  law*.  Ho  could  not  rest  his  faith 
'  on  an  Interruption  of  the  natural  processes  in 
!  which  he  found  i he-  .laws  of  God  operative  l>iu  ! 
had  to  find  his  faith  in  an  ordered  universe.  He. 
f.  und    it.      He    bclie\.   :  ossive    God,    s 

a   and  a  progressive   i  ■  • 

He  always  believed  in  God.    He  believed  in  prayer 

I  truly  of   him,   "  He   was   nol    i 

| technical  Chriflian;    hi    was   religious,  bul  n 

was  .i   kind  .1   poetry  to  him."     That  is  to  sny,  as 

I    in. .it-:    •  leepi  r  r<  l^l.m  than  he 

minol 

Ifrtainly   was. 

Lii      In   if 
■     in.  'I   and   In         |   as 
h    but    with    a    moi 

-     he  1  Itsi   ...  nomina- 

tion and  illy  was  nol    ;i   L'niv<  i.  ..list. 

But  ii..     •  ••  re  .i  -  ;.  i 

hood  dro-  -  '  ho   final   s  ilva-  ! 

lion    "f   nil   mei        H<     bell       d    In    future    punish-  j 
.  sometimes  thought  the  doctrine  n  i 

Law  was  stern,  and  a  j 

lin,    as    a  I 
\  i.-lation  of   its  ' 
■  ■ 
iwl  .,-. 

Iriun  it  lo  ulii 
'  lasting   d  ism   drove   1 

'  i..  ih  a  conclusii  n  j 

.  hurcli    m.  in  r  I    him    an    Infid.  I 

nd   ..Hi.  rs   invi  nt<  .1   I  torii 

.ah  after   he   was  ..■  , 

wa.-  not  a  convert  to  any 

he  knew  it. 

Certain    unfoui  crept    Into    the 

various    lives    of  •  cnt    author    of 

'■  epr  his  moth i  r  as  singing 

I  Abe    '  -■•      v..  .  rv    h\  inn. 

•' From    Greenland's    Icy    Mountains    and    India's 
rand."    There  *  least)  no  good  reason 

rrj-nm   was  not   i      ••    b 
until  after  she  was  d.-ad 

Lm  lief   wa  -   staled   to    Hei     . 

■   1  put  on  record 
by  Mi     i '  n  .'-....  i    i   •  ,  I.. 

iwo  houses  of  the  I  ;.iture.     Lincoln 

rig  a  fine  m  ■■  Bible  which  the 
colored  people  had  given  him.  and  the  conversation 
turned  to  Lincoln's  own  faith.     He 

I      i    known    them    were   iwl  for   him 
but    if    any    church    would    establish     as    il 
condition  of  membership  the  two-fold  requirement 
of  love  to  Ood  and   love   to  man,   that  church   he 
would   gladly   join. 

Just   after    the    battle   of   Antletam,    Lincoln   told 

his    cabinet    he    r.  id    promised    God    that    if    Oen. 

I  Lee    were    driven    hack    from    Antietam,    he    would 

j  free  the  slaves.     This  fact  is  tc-sliiled  to  by  Salmon 

r.  Chase  and  Gideon  "Welles,  both  members  of  the 

I  cabinet,    who    recorded    it    in    their   diaries,   and    by 

I  Frank  13.  Carpenter,  who  painted  a  picture  of  the 

cabinet  and   published   the  statement   -while  all  the 

members    ol    >/,<-•   cabinet    were   si  ill    living,   and   it 

was  never  denied.      Abraham    Lincoln   was  a   man 

of  f;nth  and    prayer,  a  man   who  believed  in  Clod, 

duty,    and   immortality. 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS 

Lincoln's  Greatness  Told; 
literally  Talked  With  God 

Need   For   President's   Sincere   Faith 
Cited  In  Today's  Troubled  World 


By  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE 

Tom  was  not  an  educated  man.  He  could  write  his  own 
name  and  read  a  bit,  but  that  was  about  all.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  him  drink  or  heard  him  swear  and,  in  the  wild  and 
undisciplined  community  in  which  he  lived,  that  was  unusual. 
The  only  time  he  ever  got  into  a  fight — and  fights  were  frequent 
in  that  town — was  when  another  man  made  an  insulting  remark 
about  a  woman.  Then  Tom  rose  to  her  defense  and  was  all 
but  killed  in  the  fight  that  followed. 

He  liked  to  go  to  re\i\al  meetings  and  he  was  often  stirred 
by  the  pleas  of  the  preachers  who  held  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
at  one  of  these  revivals  that  he  mot  Nancy,  whom  he  married 
shortly  thereafter.  Nancy  worked  hard  at  her  household 
schores,  scrubbing  and  washing  and  doing  the  thousand  and 
one  things  a  woman  and  a  wile  must  do. 
In  her  snare  time,  what  little  theie  was 
of  it,  she  read  the  Bible  and  dreamed  of 
something  more  than  what  she  had,  some- 
thing beyond  the  almost  primitive  sur- 
roundings in  which  she  lived  and  the 
mundane  tasks  she  and  Tom  had  to  do. 
Eventually,  she  bore  Tom  a  child. 
He  wasn't  much  to  look  at  as  a  baby  and 
he  never  did  become  very  handsome. 
But,  day  by  day,  as  he  grew,  Nancy  began 
to  dream  great  dreams  for  him,  too. 
She  would  take  the  child  down  to  where  the  brook  babbled 
over  the  stones,  recite  Bible  stories  to  him  and,  with  a  faraway 
light  in  her  eyes,  tell  him  something  of  her  dreams. 
Standn  Out  Among  Great  Men 

Then,  at  36,  she  sickened  and  death  drew  near.  As  she  lay 
dying,  she  held  out  her  emaciated  hand  to  her  boy  and 
whispered,   "Abe,  be  somebody." 

That  boy,  of  course,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  this  week  end.  And,  although  it  is  85  years 
since  an  assassin's  bullet  took  him,  the  "somebody"  he  became 
stands  out  among  the  great  men  of  all  time  like  no  other 
American. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  who  was  gifted  with  deep  insight  in 
his  observation  of  men,  said  that  Lincoln  was  the  first 
American;  that  he  put  his  impress  and  his  imprint  upon  America 
as  no  other  man  has  ever  done. 

Raymond  Massry,  the  distinguished  aclor  who  played  the 
pail  of  Lincoln  in  "Abe  Linroln  in  Illinois,"  once  tried  to  explain 
to  me  the  hold  Lincoln  has  had  over  the  imagination  of  each 
succeeding  generation  by  saying:  "It's  because  he  typifies  what 
every  American  would  like  to  be.  He  is  the  personification  of 
America  itself,  the  American  dream  in  human  form." 

I  think  that  this  is  very  true.  And  I  think  that  it  is  true 
because  God  worked  in  the  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  a  way  He  does  with  few  men.  God  was  able  to  do  this 
because  Lincoln  opened  his  heart  and  mind  for  guidance  and 
received  it.  He  literally  talked  with  God.  If  you  read  Carl 
Sandburg's  great  life  of  Lincoln  and  Lincoln's  own  speeches 
and  writings,  you  will  easily  see  the  truth  of  this. 
Prays  find  To  Save  Republic 

When  General  Daniel  Sickles  asked  Lincoln  if,  during  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  not  afraid,  Lincoln's  answer 
was:  "No  I  was  afraid  for  a  while,  but  I  soon  got  over  that. 
The  cabinet  tried  to  get  me  to  move  the  government  away  from 
Washington,  but  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right  " 

"Why,  Mr.  President,"  asked  the  general,  "were  you  so 
confident?" 

"Well."  Lincoln  said,  "I  went  to  my  room,  got  down  on 
my  knees  and  prayed  that  God  would  save  the  Republic. 
I   asked  Him   to  gi\e  us   Gettysburg   for  humanity's   sake   and, 


General,  the  Lord  told  me  He  would  give  us  Gettysburg  ana 
so  I  wasn't  worried  any  more." 

Night  after  night  at  the  White  House,  Lincoln  would  fall 
on  his  face  on  the  floor — not  on  his  knees,  but  prostrate  on 
his  face — putting  out  his  hands  and  praying  to  God  to  save 
his  country.  This  sublime  faith  was  transmitted  to  the  people 
he  led  and  the  nation  was  saved. 

In  these  troubled  times,  we  need  Lincoln  and  his  sincere 
faith  in  God.  And,  fortunately,  we  have  him  yet,  for  he  has 
never  really  left  us.  His  spirit  still  broods  over  our  country 
and  guides  us.  If  we  will  only  recapture  his  spirit,  and  his  taith 
in  ihe  Divine  guidance  which  is  available  to  all  of  us,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  people,  we  can,  working  together  in 
brotherhood  and  understanding,  with  right  and  justice  as  well 
ns  duty  and  privilege  for  all,  make  this  nation,  under  God, 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  aptly  called  it— '"the  last  best  hope 
of   earth." 


Abraham    Lincoln,   the  Christian 

f!\    Philip   G 

Lincoln  takes  ;1  lofty,  immeasurable  place  as  .1  wise, 
eyed  ,  •'  il  force  and  influence,  but  was  he 
really  at  heart  a  Christian:1  As  an  orator  he  exal I 
water  above  every  kind  of  enticing  beverage,  .  ti.l  spoke 
thrilling,  thunderous  words  against  I 
block,  and  with  rich,  red-blooded  anxiety  for  1  restor 
ation  to  peace  and  order  of  the  dissevered  sections  and 
hearthstones,  through  arbitration   and   indemnity.     And 


was  there  ever  a  finer  exemplification  of  good  Samaritan 
grace  than  his  swift  outgoing  sympathies  to  the  humblest 
drummer-hoy  as  to  the  dying  wounds  of  the  doughtiest 
general?  Is  not  he  religious,  in  a  Christian  sense,  who 
lm'vcs  to  the  Gulden  Rule  a  flesh-and-blood  application? 
Surelv.  the^e  noble  traits  expr-ss  Christianity  .  but  do  they 
clearly,  sharply,  ail-inclusively,  yea,  scientificallj  define 
wh  it  a  Christian  is?  Does  not  a  Christian  perform  deeds 
of  philanthropy,  beautify  the  relations  between  parents 
and  children,  hind  common  humanity  into  a  sweet  broth- 
erhood, teach  kind  treatment  to  the  brute  world,  and  line 
up  all  societv  to  the  level  of  a  full  justice  to  one  and  all? 
Certainly.  But  to  be  .1  complete,  well-mmided  Christian 
here  si  :ms  to  be  still  something  more;  namely,  to  pray, 
to  church,  worship  Christ  as  God,  and  tr\  to  live 
daily  in  strict  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  practically 
verify  his  lite.  Did  Lincoln  praj  and  believe  in  the  effic 
acy  of  pleading  at  the  throne  of  grace? 

.Ask  Bishop  Simpson,  the  famous  divine,  who.  quite 
often  during  the  darkest  of  the  Civil  War,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  martyr  President,  knelt  with  him,  teai 
fully  beseeching  the  Ruler  of  the  uni  erse  to  brinp  relief 
and  victory.  More  than  once  he  declared  that  both 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  were  triumphant  answers  to 
his  prayers.  Did  h  ■  stud?  the  Scripture  faithfulh  ?  For 
twentj  years  he  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  thai  he 
was  .1  diligent,  profound  studeni  ol  Holj  Writ  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  his  speeches,  letters  and  public  papers 
are  interlarded  with  apt  quotations  and  transfused  with 
the  tone  and  essence  and  atmosphere  of  Biblical  thought. 
Was  he  a  regular  church-goer?  In  Springfield,  Illinois, 
there    was    no    -teadier,    more    alert    attendant    upon    the 

of  worship,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  his 

ilj  did  he  visit  the  prayer-meetings  of 
N  ^  rk  Pn  '■■  reri  n  Chun  h  constant!) ,  but  every 
Sundai  found  him  devoutl;  in  hi  u  tomed  pew,  drink- 
ing in  the  pulpit  messages  w  ith  an  all-absorbed  heart.  Did 
he  reflect  the  Christ  spirit?  Yes,  in  his  most  o'erwrought 
hours-,  like  the  divine  Nazarene  in  the  midst  of  thorn- 
crown  and  crucifixion  nails,  and  quaking  earth  and  dense 
his  pale  lip-  found  excuses  and  offered  pardon 
to  his  most  vicious  adversaries.  Does  he  conform  to  the 
fitting  definition  that  a  Christian  apprehends,  loves 
and  adores  Christ  as  Cod?  Note  the  citation.  In  1860, 
in  conversing  with  Mr.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent 
i,<  Schools  discussing  the  unique  divine  sonship  of  Jesus, 
Lincoln  emphaticall)  said:  "I  know  I  am  right,  anil  I 
know  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ 
is  I  1  id."  In  a  later  confession  he  said:  "When  I  stood 
on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  T  gave  my  heart  to 
Christ,  and  I  can  now  say  I  do  love  the  Savior." 

Winlock,  Wash. 
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"lord  Always  on  the  Side  of  the  Right" 
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Of  The  Right 
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Could  Lincoln  tell  us  anything  now  in  these  troubled  days" 
Perhaps  I  could  deal  better  with  that  question  that  I've  been 
asked  across  the  years,  finding  myself  as  time  went  on  a 
little  more  able  to  answer  it. 

In  December  of  1862  he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in 

which  he  proposed  thai   Congress  

should  enact  measures  for  buying  so   words    that    Lincoln   spoke   and 
•rote  of  which  we  have  a  record. 


I    think    that  s    probably    the   only 
time    he    ever   used    that    \ 
disenthrall.  A  ihrall  in  old  Anglo- 1 

-  1  i!  in  Unind  to 
the  land.  A  serf.  Enthralled  to  the  : 
land.  If  he  could  break  his  bonds,  i 
if  he  could  disenthrall  himself,  he' 
would  !>e  free. 

and  the  nation  should  break  them- 
(  ontinued    On    face    10. 
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the      border 

slave  states, 
and  giving  them 
freedom.  In  that 
message  to  Con- 
gress, which  re- 
fused to  enact 
his  plan,  he  had 
the  little  sen- 
tence: 
"In  times  like 

the  present  men 

should     utter 

nothing         for 

which       they    <arl 

would  not  willingly  be  responsible 

through  time  and  in  eternity." 
He   knew   that    m    the   Congress 

he  spoke  to.   there  were  m 

many  of  ihem.  who  did  their  think-) 

meirSbra,n,he'r  ^   ""*   "^thoughts  of  the  past,  saying:  "We  slight  modifications,  and  prefix., 

•W>    Must    Kin,-'  :  thinl<  anew,  and  act  anew.  We   the  words:  "I  believe."  These  wen 

What   would   Lincoln    be   sayii  reed: 

now   in   the  present    turmoil?  He  'On  the  Lord's  Side'  j     -j    believe    in    Him    whose  wiU 

would   be  saying:    "In   times   like      A  minister  in  a  delegation,  meet-  not   ours,   should    he '  done, 
the  present  men  should  inter  n  th-  mg  '-Ir)l  '■"■  hoped  --(he  LorL  is  un  'Render   Homage' 

ing     for    which     they     would     not  j  our  side."  |     -r    believe     the    people    of    the 

willingly    be    responsible    through       Lincoln:    "I     don't     agree     with  rniIcd    Stales,    in    (he    forms    ap- 
time  and  in  eternity."  I   by  their  own  consciences 

Further  on  in  that  message  he  J  here  was  amazement.  Lincoln  ^ould  render  the  homage  due  to 
wrote:  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  rontinUf,d:  "I  am  not  at  all  con- 1  the  Divine  Majesty  for  "the  won- 
past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  'v,ned  about  that,  for  we  knov  -  that  derful  things  He  has  done  in  the 
present.  The  occasion  is  piled  hfgh  ^e  ^[d  1S  a'«ays  on  the  side  of  I  nation's  behalf,  and  inveke  the 


Continued  From  Page  1 
:  use    from    all   the   unholy 
bonds     that     tied     them     to 


sought   to  formulate  such  a   creed 

from  Lincoln's  own  words,  chang- 

texl   merely  to  the  extent 

oi     transposing     pronouns     from 


the  plural    to   singular,    miking   othe- 


and  that  it  may  be  so  I  gj 
l hanks  to  the  Almighty  and  se 
His  aid." 

Noah  Brooks,  out  of  his  cli 
and  continuous  friendship  with  Li 
coin,  wrote  Oi  "something  touchu 
"i  his  childlike  and  simple  relian 
upon  Divine  aid,"  especially 
extremities  of  fateful  events.  The 
"'hough  prayer  and  reading  of  tl 


with   difficulty,   and 


we  must   rise 


the    right.    But    it    is    my    constant 


with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  anxict>'  and  prayer  that  I   ind  thi 
new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  naticm    should    be    on    the    Lord's 
act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  our- 
selves." 


side." 


That  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and 
Disenthrall!  In  the  million  or  of  deep  I0ll>?'ous  belief  was  con- 
veyed  to  large  numbers  of  people 
by  unmistakable  expressions  in  his 
speeches  and  messages.  In  proc- 
lamations, in  recommendations  of 
thanksgiving  or  of  fasting  or  pray- 
er. Lincoln  had  given  the  impres- 
sion to  a  multitude  that  he  might 
have  a  creed. 
At    a    later    time 


fluence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  sub- 
due anger. 

"I  believe  in  His  eternal  truth 
and  justice. 

"I  believe  the  will  of  God  pre- 
vails; without  Him  all  human  re- 
liance is  vain;  without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  Divine  Reing  I  can- 
not succeed;  with  that  assistance 
I  cannot  fail. 

A    Humble    Instrument 
"I  believe  I  am  a  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly 
Father;  I  desire  that  all  my  works 
clerg\man'and  acts  be  accordinj  to  His  will' 
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WAS  Abraham  Lincoln  an  infidel  and  a  scoffer  at  the 
Christian  religion?  This  question  has  been  raised 
again  and  again  and  debated  over  and  over  for  many  years. 
Now  today  comes  new  light,  for  the  first  time  statements 
written  by  Lincoln  himself,  early  in  his  political  career,  where 
he  records  his  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  was  then 

i  religious  man.    Neither  private  _ 


nemoranda  nor  in  a  letter 
marked  "confidential,"  they  were 
published  ui  a  newspaper  on 
.specific   request  of  Lincoln. 

In  an  old  newspaper,  the  Illi- 
nois Gazette  of  Lacon.  ill.,  dated 
Aug.  15.  1816.  Harry  E.  Pratt 
♦ecretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Vssn.  at  Springfield,  111.,  discov- 
ered these  documents  made  pub- 
lic by  Paul  M.  Angle,  editor  of 
the  associations  quarterly  maga- 
zine. 

Angle  rates  them  "the  most 
explicit,  fully  authenticated  state- 
ment Lincoln  ever  made  on  thi.s 
perennially  debated  subject" 
They  show  how  Lincoln's  mind 
ranged  with  reference  to  religion 
They  reveal  how  Lincoln  chose  to 
handle  a  whispering  campaign 
aimed  to  beat  him  in  his  run  for 
Congress.  We  get  a  look  at  Lin- 
coln's patience  with  crazy  rumors. 

•  •  • 
rFWE  c.rcuit  riding  Methodist 
A  preacher.  Peter  Cartwright 
runn.ng  against  Lincoln,  knew 
that  Lincoln  belonged  to  no 
risti.m  church,  knew  too  there 


THIS 
"Fell. 


were  old  Sa 


ramon  county  neigh- 


bors of  Lincoln  who  talked  about 
him  as  a  scoffer  at  religion  and 
claimed  he  had  said,  "Christ  was 
a  bastard."  That  rumors,  scan- 
dals, backbiting  and  malice  played 
their  part  m  DolitJcs  in  those 
early  horse-and-buggy  days,  even 
as  now  in  this  motorized  .ice  is 
evident  in  the  tone  of  Lincoln's 
etter  to  the  Illinois  Gazette,  pub- 
lished after  Lincoln  had  won  the 
election. 

"I  was  informed  by  lettc  from 
Jacksonville  '  he  wrote  to  the 
editor,  "that  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
whispering  the  charge  of  infidel- 
ity against  me  in  that  quarter 
I  at  once  wrote  a  contradiction  of 
it  and  sent  it  to  my  friends  there 
With  the  request  that  they  should 
publish  it  or  not.  as  in  their  dis- 
cretion  they  might  think  proper 
having  in  view  the  extent  of  the 
circulation  of  the  charge,  as  also 
the  extent  of  the  credence  it 
might  be  receiving.  They  did  not 
publish  it." 

On  later  information  from  other 
neighborhoods  Lincoln  believed 
•"nine  persons  out  of  ten"  had  not 
heard  the  charge  against  him. 
"Its  extent  of  circulation  was  just 
such  as  to  make  a  public  notice 
of  it  uncalled  for,  while  it  was  not 
entirely  safe  to  leave  it  un- 
noticed." So  he  published  a  hand- 
bill for  those  neighborhoods. 


u ll, ill.  addressed  to 
Citizens."  and  dated 
July  31,  1846,  when  Lincoln  was 
37  years  ol  age.  belongs  on  all 
shelves  of  basic  Lincoln  books 
and  data.     The  handbill  read: 

"A  charge  having  got  into  cir- 
culation in  some  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  this  district,  in  sub- 
stance th.it  I  am  an  open  scoffer 
at  Christianity,  I  have  by  the  ad- 
vice of  some  friends  concluded  to 
notice  the  .  ubject  in  this  form. 
That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
Christian  >  hurch,  is  true;  but  I 
have  never  denied  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  I  have  never 
spoken  with  intentional  disrespect 
of  rehgi.»n  In  general,  or  of  any 
denomination  of  Chi  i.^tians  in  par- 
ticular.  It  is  true  that  in  early 
life  i  v.  , ,  in.  I  in  i  'l  to  believe  in 
what  I  u 1 1 •  1  -  i  >t  uid  is  called  the 
'Doctrine  of  Necessity'  that  is. 
that  the  hum  m  mind  is  impelled 
to  action,  or  held  in  rest  by  some 
power  over  Which  the  mind  itself 
has  no  control:  and  I  have  some- 
times (with  one  two  or  three,  but 
never  publicly)  tried  to  maintain 
this  opinion  in  argument.  The 
hubit  of  arguing  thus  however.  I 
have,  em...;,  id  I  oil  for  more 
than  five  years.  And  I  add  here. 
I  have  always  understood  this 
same  opinion  to  be  held  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions. The  foregoing,  is  the  whole 
truth,  briefly  stated,  in  relation 
to  myself  upon  this  subject. 

"I  do  not  think  I  could  myself. 
be  brought  to  support  a  man  for 
office,  whom  I  knew  to  be  an 
open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer  at, 
religion  Leaving  the  higher  mat- 
ter of  eternal  I  oi  [.sequences,  be- 
tween him  and  his  Maker,  I  still 
«V»  not   think   any  man   has   the 


right  thus  to  insult  the  feelings, 
and  injure  the  morals,  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  may  live.  If, 
then,  I  was  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct, I  should  blame  no  man  who 
should  condemn  me  for  it;  but  I 
do  blame  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  falsely  put  such  a 
charge  in  circulation  against  me." 
•        •        • 

LINCOLN'S  accompanying  let- 
ter explained  he  wished  to 
reach  "some  honest  men"  whom 
his  opponent  "had  succeeded  in 
deceiving."  Lincoln  had  "little 
doubt"  that  "to  slyly  sow  the 
seed  in  select  spots  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  (Cartwright's)  mis- 
sion through  your  part  of  the 
district,  at  a  time  when  he  knew 
I  could  not  contradict  him,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter,  before 
the  election." 

Lincoln  then  took  up  the  case 
of  a  rumor  monger  named  Wood- 
ward, who  had  hoped  to  defeat 
Lincoln  by  spreading  the  word 
he  was  an  infidel.  "I  can  still 
suppose  him  to  be  a  worthy  man; 
he  may  have  believed  what  he 
aaid;  but  there  is.  even  in  that 
charitable  view  of  his  case,  one 
lesson  m  morals  which  he  might, 
not  without  profit,  learn  of  even 
me — and  that  is,  never  to  add 
the  weight  of  his  character  to  a 
charge    against    his    fellow    man 


Carl  Sandburg 

without  knowing  it  to  be  tin. 
I  believe  it  is  an  established 
i  in  morals  that  he  who 
makes  an  assertion  without 
knowing  whether  it  is  true  or 
false  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  and 
the  accidental  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion does  not  justify  or  excuse 
him.  This  maxim  ought  to  be 
particularly  held  in  view  when 
we  contemplate  an  attack  upon 
the  reputation  of  our  neighbor." 
In  this  campaign  the  story 
arose  of  Lincoln  going  to  a  meet- 
ing where  Cartwright  preached, 
in  due  time  saying,  "All  who  de- 
sire to  lead  a  new  life,  to  give 
their  hearts  to  God,  and  go  to 
heaven,  will  stand."  A  sprinkling 
of  men,  women  and  children  stood 
up.  Then  the  preacher  exhorted, 
"All  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
hell  will  stand."  All  stood  up — 
except  Lincoln.  Then  said  Cart- 
wright  in  solemn  tone:  "I  ob- 
serve that  many  responded  to  the 
first     invitation     to     give     their 


hearts  to  God  and  go  to  heaven. 
And  I  further  observe  that  all 
of  you  save  one  indicated  that 
you  did  not  desire  to  go  to  hell. 
The  sole  exception  is  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  did  not  respond  to  either  in- 
vitation. May  I  inquire  of  you, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  where  you  are  go- 
ing ?" 

Lincoln  slowly  rose  and  slowly 
spoke:  "I  came  here  as  a  re- 
spectful listener.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  to  be  singled  out  by 
Brother  Cartwright  I  believe 
in  treating  religious  matters  with 
due  solemnity.  I  admit  that  the 
questions  propounded  by  Brother 
Cartwright  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. I  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  answer  as  the  rest  did.  Brother 
Cartwright  asks  me  directly 
where  I  am  going.  I  desire  to 
reply  with  equal  directness-  I 
am  going  to  Congress." 


EMPIRE  STATE  LEADER 
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LINCOLN'S  FAITH 

By  Hugh  S.  Magill.  L.  L.  D. 

School    Council    of    Religt 


•;■ 


My  p.ir«_  in  -  came  to  Illinois  from  New  York  State  in  I8S6  and  settled  near  Springfield, 
Illinois  riie)  soon  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  were  more  01  less 
close!)  .1 — ciated  with  him  during  the  years  immediate!)  preceding  hi>  election  t •  >  the  presi- 
dency. Naturally,  I  heard  >  ureal  deal  about  Lincoln  from  my  parents  during  im  early  child- 
hood In  later  years,  I  lived  in  Springfield  and  was  closely  associated  with  the  nun  who  win' 
Lincoln's  most  intimate  friends.  Many  times  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  these  men  stories  and 
incidents  thai  reveal  his  real  I'fe  and  character. 

Springfield  was  tlij  .      round  between  p  ople  who  cunt-  from  the  North  and  others  from 

the  South.  The  majority  ...  tii  mini  ters  were  oi  Southern  origin  and  naturally  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  South.  With  his  strong  convictions  against  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not 
agrei        tl     man)    ol    I  In  ns   preached   in   Springfield    at    tlmt    time.     After    listening    to   a 

sermon  one  Sunday  evening,  •  •.  pro-slaver)  tiu..r.  Ik-  declared  that  Ik-  knew  slavery  was  wrong  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  tin-  teachings  oi  Christ,  and  that  some  day  these  good  people  would 
realize  that  tiny  had  not  read  their  Bible  aright 

Lincoln's  faith  embodied  the  two  Kre.it  principles  taught  b)  Christ,  love  of  God  and  obedience 
to  Hi-  will,  and  lovi  of  fellow-man  This  i-  exemplified  throughout  I  incoln's  career  both  in  his 
private  life  and  in  hi>  public  utterances.  Amid  the  fierce  controversies  of  his  tune  he  declared: 
"1  can  see  the  storm  coming  and  I  belli  .e  Cod's   hand  is  in   it.     li   Me  has  a  place  for  m<  I 

think  He  ha-.  I   want  to  he  read) 


"  IJ  He  has  a  place  for  me,  as  I  think  He  has,   I  want  to  be  ready  " 

II-  faith  ol  Lincoln  i-  clearly  set  forth  in  his  farewell  address,  delivered  from  the  rear  plat- 
form of  lus  .run  on  the  forenoon  of  Februarj    1  I.   1861,  a.   the  old   Wabash  passenger  station   in 

Springfield,  Illinois,  as  he  was  leaving  fQl    Washington  to  I.e. e  Presid.  nl      One  ol  hi,  intimate 

["endssuggested  to  him  the  night  before  that  he    should    prepar.     a    briel    address    touching    on 

""",n„    "'  ":'"  LSSw   ",  """,,•"  "",•  ,;,ll:,,,>1  W",,M   be  anxious   '"  hear   what   he  had   to 

sa)    npo,  leaving ^  for  Washington      Hi    replied  that  he  « addened  a.  .he  thought  of  leaving 

l,,"lr"   '  ' '    "/'*    "'  '"'  '""  ,,.,,  l,kl"  talk.ngon    public  questions  ...  In-  old  friend,  and  neighbors 

It  was  a  cold   drizzly  morning     On  arnvmg  ...   the   station    Mr.    Li In   passed   into   his  car 

.   i  the  -n.dl  group  otfaithtul  but  sorrowing  friends  that  had  gathered   ...  see  him  off,  and 
ear  platform  addressed  them: 

";MV  FxiESDS  ,  X"  °ni'  l"","1  ',"'  situati°»-  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
Parting.  1,,  tin-  place,  and  the  kindness  o.  these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived 
;'  Quarter  ol  a  century  and  hav<  passed  from  a  young  ...  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have 
b*fnb'  is  buried      I  now  leave,  not   knowing    when   or   whether   ever    I   may   return 

with  a  task  betore  me  greater  than  that  which  re-.,d   upon    Washington      Without   the   assistance 

((  onthiued  at  bottom  of  page  \  i 


The  Secret  of  Lincoln 's  Strength 

by 

Rabbi  Alexander  Lyons 


RILLING  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man's  place  at  the  Bedford 
Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  yester- 
day afternoon.  Rabbi  Alex- 
ander Lyons  of  the  Eigh'.h 
Avenue  Temple,  Brooklyn,  addressed 
the  Men's  Conference  in  observance 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday.  A  program 
of  patriotic  music  was  rendered  by 
the  Gloria  Trumpeters;  Charles  L  rt. 
operatic  and  recording  tenor;  George 
E.  Betis.  chimes  soloist,  and  Howard 
Wade  Kimsey,  baritone  and  song 
leader.  Dr.  Lyons's  theme  was  "The 
Secret  of  Lincoln's 
Strength."  His  ad- 
dress in  full  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  first 
place.  I  should  be 
insensible  to  the 
great  privilege 
that  is  mine  If  I 
failed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  line  dis- 
play of  religious 
liberalism  in  the 
Invitation  t  o  a 
rabbi  to  occupy 
for  the  first  time 
a  distinctly  Chris- 
tian platform  of 
religious    effort 

that    has    SO    long         Blbb|     Alexander 

been     famed     for  i.,0n«. 

i.he  occupancy  of 

it  by  that  exemplary  Christian  min- 
ister, my  beloved  friend.  Dr.  B.  Parkes 
Cadman.     And  yet  it  is  appropriate 
that  I  be  allowed  to  occupy  bis  place 
for  a  little  whilf.     He  speaks  in  the 
course   of    his    Sunday    add. 
such  a  multitude  of  my  own  people 
all  over  the  country  that  for  a  rabbi 
to  be  let   in  now   and   the:-. 
consonant    with    supreme    ; 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  profound  awe   that   I   occupy  for 
the    time    the    piece    cM.rnifird    and 
sanctified   by   the   genial   spirituality 
and    power    of    Dr.    Cadman.    whose 
pulpit,  pen  and  practice  rx  t 
convert    so    manv    souls    to    higher 
thinking  and  nobler 

My  reverence  is  deeperud  by  the 
added  consciousness  that  I  confront 
a  treatment  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
my  subject.  I  feel  that  in  him  I 
face  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
finest  expression  of  the  nobler  pos- 
sibilities of  the  American  spirit.  I 
believe  that  I  am  not  wide  of  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  he  is  the  finest 
flower  sprung  from  the  soil  of  Amer- 
ican fertility. 

Moms   Heard    Same   Summons. 

It  is  but  natural,  then,  that  as  I 
proceed  to  my  task  I  should  do  s~ 
hearing  the  same  summons  that 
sounded  to  Moses,  the  great  Lincoln 
of  ancient  Israel,  to  remove  my  san- 
dals from  off  my  feet  for  the  place 
whereon  I  stand  Is  holy  ground. 

The  last  word  on  Lincoln  has  not 
been  spoken.  It  will  never  be.  He  was 
too  many-sided,  too  profound,  ever 
to  be  completely  sounded  and  expli- 
cated by  human  scrutiny.  Only  God 
can  account  for  such  a  soul.  The 
most  that  any  of  us  can  do  is  to 
record  our  reaction  to  his  majestic 
might  as  glimpsed  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  particular  vantage  of  observa- 
tion. 

Appropriately  to  the  auspices  of  a 
religious  institution,  such  as  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,   under  whose   ho 
arwnlr     T    am    point?    tn    irHprnrpr.    I  in- 


eoln  as  he  impresses  me  iiiosl  scrong- 

ly,    not    attempting    to    account    for 

*hat  he  was  and  had  accomplished. 

Lincoln  a  Child  of  God. 

To  me  Lincoln  is  easily  explained. 

as  far  as  human  interpretation  can 

ever  satisfactorily  unravel   anything. 

I    find    in    him    literally    a    child    of 

God,  not  th3t  others  are  not  divine 

in    but  that  God  entered  into 

his  life  more  profoundly  and  palpably 

than  fp'.!s  to  the  lot  of  the  generality 

(  :  In    this    I   find    the    well- 

.  his  superb  and  rare  power. 
He  lundamentally  and  predom- 

,i  spiritual  man,  whose  con- 
sciousness flowed  from  the  well- 
Fprlng  of  the  conviction  that  basical- 

Is  a  God-created   and   God- 
conducted  world.     The  poet.  Oppen- 
heim,   sensed   this   wh(  □     In    mu 
upon  "The  Lincoln  Child,"  he  said: 
S'-^ri      have      pushed      aside      to     let     him 

through — 
Through   heaven's  sun-sown   dee?» 

:n<   raj  ol  God 
Strikes  the  clod — 

a  sparkling  ray  of  God 
clod  of  Lincoln's  composi- 
tion and  so  inadiated  and  Ulumi- 
that  it  exalted  and  trans- 
formed it  into  that  power  which  has 
engraved  Its  impress  inerasibly  upon 
human  record. 

Lincoln  was  like  Isaiah  who  was 
consecrated  to  his  mission  by  hav- 
ing his  lips  warmed  to  their  burn- 
ing eloquence  by  a  live  coal  from 
God's  altar  He  v.as  like  Jeremiah, 
to  whom  the  Indartlng  of  I 
compulsion  was  like  a  fiery  i 
ness  in  his  bones,  compelling  him 
to  action  through  which  alone  ic 
found  serenity  and  peace.  I  pla~c 
Lincoln  along  with  the  great  proph- 
ets of  ancient   Israel. 

The  Knee  of  His  Mother. 

Like  Samuel,  he  was  led  by  the 
hand  of  a  mystic  motherhood  to  the 
altar  of  religion.  His  first  shrine 'of 
relation  to  the  Highest  was  that 
holiest  of  altars,  the  knee  of  nis 
mother.  Such  a  man  proves  to  my 
mind  that,  as  Lowell  expressed  it, 
"God  Is  not  dead,  that  he  should 
speak  no  more,  if  thou  hast  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness  and  f widest 
not  Sinai,  'tis  thy  soul  Is  poor." 

Lincoln  resumed  the  prophetic 
lineage.  He  proved  that  Gi  . 
as  well  as  spoke.  The  secret  of  Lin- 
coln's strength  linds  its  tir.st  great 
exemnllflcatlon  In  his  prototype,  the 
^reat  Abraham  of  Hebrew  history. 
Unto  that  prophetic  seer  came  the 
momentous  mandate  to  leave  coun- 
try, birthplace  and  home  and  be  a 
hght-bearer  of  God's  message  of  lib- 
eration to  a  world  shackled  by  the 
blighting  bondage  f  darkened  heath- 
enism. 

It  was  an  epochal  moment  In  hu- 
man history.  Abraham  yielded  a 
rtady  and  a  regal  consent.  His  clod 
was  fired  by  the  compulsion  of  a  su- 
pernal summons.  So  the  great. 
Abraham  of  American  history.  YOU 
will  never  compiehend  him  ade- 
quately until  you  see  him  from  the 
viewpoint  of  one  who  drank  oft  and 
deeply  at  that  fountain  of  life  whose 
copious  well -spring  nestles  among 
the  virgin  heights  of  the  mountains 
of   God. 

Not  Concerned  With  Theology. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, as  he  himself  confessed,  as 
Christiana  went  then,  and  as  too 
largely  they  go  now.    He  was  not  con- 


cerned with  tne  tneoiogy  aDout  unrisi. 
He  was  too  spiritual  to  be  even  prin-  i 
cipally  a  mere  theologian.     Nor  was  ' 
he  content  with  creedal  conviction  or  j 
denominational    identification.      And  I 
yet  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  sense 
that  his  life  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
whose  conduct  he  sought  to  emulate 
and  did  extensively  approximate. 

Lincoln  was  a  Christian  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  gaining  in  favor 
and  application.  He  was  a  Christian 
m  the  sense  that  makes  many  liberals 
of  that  faith  liberal  Jews  and  many 
liberal  Jews  the  finest  types  of  Chris- 
tians. We  find  this  in  his  embodi- 
ment and  exemplification  of  those 
fundamental  things  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  have  never  been  rejected 
by  intelligent  Jews  and  are  just  com- 
ing to  their  due  recognition  in  the 
vanquard  of  progressive  Christians. 

Lincoln  felt  deeply  his  sense  of  the 
limitation,  the  weakness  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  human  material. 
Here  we  have  the  source  of  religious 
aspiration.  This  finds  convincing  ex- 
pression In  his  favorite  hymn,  "Oh, 
Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
i  Proud?" 

Duty  a  Divine  Demand. 

Impelled  by  his  conviction  and  con- 
sciousness of  human  limitation  and  its 
need  of  being  divinely  supplemented, 
Lincoln    was    impelled    by    an    irre- 
sistible sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
With  him  duty  was  not  a  human  de- 
termination but  a  divine  demand.    He 
I  felt     this     with     personal     applica- 
tion    to     himself.       He     felt     that 
lie        was       divinely        called        and 
.  med.    He  moved  across  the 
.stirring  sta<,'e  of  the  great  affairs  of 
:...  time  with  the  majestic  poise  of 
lone     providentially     appointed.       He 
'  1.  It   that   "without  the  assistance  of 
the   divine   being  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail." 

Lincoln's  spirituality,  his  mystic 
background,  find  confirmation  in  his 
love  ol  the  Bible  winch  he  knew  inti- 
mately and  consciously,  and  other- 
wise appropriated  as  the  stimulus  of 
his  spirit  and  the  mainspring  of  his 
moral  momentum. 

Lincoln's  love  of  God.  which  gentf- 
lnely  and  profoundly  leavened  and  im- 
pelled his  conduct,  expressed  itself  in 
his  motherlike  sympathy  and  inclusive 
tendcrnesd  of  regard  for  his  fellow- 
men.  Indei  d,  he  said,  "That  church 
would  be  his  over  whose  altar  should 
be  Inscribed  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  " 

Not  only  was  Lincoln  heaven-born 
in  the  source  of  his  strength,  but  he 
resorted  regularly  and  frequently  to 
tal  heights  for  reinvlgoratl  in 
of  his  impulses  and  to  wing  his  aspi- 
ration to  higher  reaches  of  effort  and 
achievement.  He  was  a  man  erf 
He  prayed  oft,  piously  and 
efficiently. 

Loved   HU   Fellow  Men. 

Lincoln's  fundamental  and  genuine 
religiousness  is,  to  my  mind,  best  indi- 
cated in  his  humane  inclusiveness  and 
patriotic  far-sightedness.  Like  Abou- 
Ben-Adhem,  he  loved  his  fellow  men, 
not  merely  individually  and  near  at 
hand,  but  universally.  And  so  as  the  su- 
preme representative  of  the  American 
spirit,  he  regarded  America  as  chosen 
of  God,  like  unto  the  commitment  of 
ancient  Israel,  to  be  a  bearer  of  bless- 
ing unto  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wash- 
ington advised  respect  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Lincoln  exemplified  a 
sense  of  practical  service  to  mankind 
Whoever  scales  the  mountains  of  God 
must  be  inclusive  in  his  vision,  just  as 
one  who  has  ascended  the  peaks  of 
earth  attains  to  a  farther  outlook 
with  a  wider  intake. 

Thus  might  I  go  on  with  growing 
extensiveness  to  point  out,  In  confir- 
mation of  my  claim,  that  the  secret 
nf    T.inrnln's   srrrn"th    iq    in    hp    fniinrl 


the  human  upon  the  divine  and  the 
persistent  recourse  of  man  to  God 
for  spiritual  strength  and  moral  mo-  | 
mentum.  Lincoln  once  said  that  "it  is 
hard  to  die  and  leave  one's  country  no 
better  than  if  one  had  never  lived 
for  it." 

This  thought  ought  to  be  our  domi- 
nant consideration  as  we  annually 
pay  homage  to  that  cathedral  charac- 
ter, that  inreaching  of  God  into  hu- 
man life,  that  majestic  man  who,  for 
a  brief  time,  trod  majestically  the 
territory  of  American  life  and  thence 
became  a  heritage  of  the  ages.  Let  us 
in  his  memory  so  promote  the  union 
of  all  good  men  and  women  every- 
where in  the  interest  of  thoss  who 
ought  to  become  good  that  we  shall 
keep  Lincoln  progressively  with  us, 
not  merely  as  a  memory  but  as  the 
momentum  of  an  irresistible  monition. 


The  Religion  of 

This  Is  the  Story  of  the  Great  Emancipator's  Belief  In  a 

Divine  Providence  as  the  Force  that  Guides  the  Destiny 

of  Mankind  and  of  the  Nations  of  the  World 

By  EDWARD  NELSON  DINGLEY 

I  HAS  Come   into  the  conscious-  QUARRELS  OVER  CREED 

nes8  of  Berious   ami   thoughtful      .,-,.,  ,    ,    .     - 

men  ami  women  who  love  their  ,  M£, 7-"""'"  spent  seven  years  (1830.1837) 
country  and  their  fellow  pilgrims'  £»  Illinois,  finally  residing  in  Springfield. 
in  the  journei  of  life,  that  what-  During  that  period  he  continued  to  listen  to 
ever  progress  has  been  made  In  Quarrels  among  ministers  over  religion  and 
civilization,  or  what  we  call  civil-  creeu-  l"  the  awful  uml  eternal  torment  oi 


Abraham 


\3*dJ*  J  ization,  has  been  under  the  my 
>rious  i>ut  manifest  guidance  oi 
unseen  hands.  Science  and  evolution  no 
longer  crowd  out  Divine  Providence;  they 
harmonize  with  Providence,  for  science  and 
evolution  preclude  chance  and  a  divine 
Providence  is  not  chance.  Withchcnce  elimi- 
nated, there  must  be  Borne  Master  Hand  or 
Power  we  call  <;od,  or  Providi 

The  great  nun  and  women  in  history,  that 
is  the  individual-  w ho  have  risen  above  the 
common  level  like  great  oak-  in  the  forest, 
have  been  inspired  and  driven  on  and  up  by 
some  hidden  and  mysterious  •influcnci  it 
can  never  be  explained  why  a  few  great 
Bonis  hive  illuminated  and  uplifted  the 
world,  save  on  the  theory  that  all  suel 
human  beings  are  agents  of  what 
Providence  to  point  the  way.    Tl 


tin  w  icked,  an 

.-ion-  in  t in- 

rami-    the    pit  . 
and  such   prea 
capcd   having 
pro 
off! 


■  narrow  political  discus- 

houses    So  great  b<- 

against  such  ministers 

that   Illinois  barely  es- 

h  r   -tate  constitution,   a 

ion  disqualifying  all  ministers  to  hokl 

in  tin-  state. 


When  it  Is  recalled  that  in  Lincoln's  earlj 
day.-,  it  was  sufficient  in  some  localities  to 
stamp  one  as  an  infidel,  to  believe  that  the 
earth  is  round  and  to  deny  that  the  world 
«  ;-  create  d  In  -even  days  ol  2-i  hours  each! 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  »;i>  cnlle  I  an  inlaid  in 
those  days,  because  he  would  not  believe  Iho 
earth  is  llat.  Up  to  his  i  ntrance  into 
Springfield,  at  the  age  of  28,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  '^unsettled  in  love  and  unsettled  in  re- 
;ill  ligion."  Is  it  any  wonder?  lit-  experiences 
,l„.  had  driven  him  to  the  most  lonely  period  ol 


Abraham 


ligious   pliilo-  n'2  ''!''■ 
It    i- 


key  to 
sophy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  th<  se  great 
Bonis;  yet,  ever  Bince  hi-  tragic  translation, 
there  have  come  out  ol  the  ignoble  thoughts 
of  many  the  suggestion  thai  Mr  Lincoln  bad 
no  religion  or  religious  beliefs;  in  fact,  was 
devoid  of  any  orthodox  opinions  which  the 
leaders  ol  the  church  in  his  time  required 
as  a  pa.— port  to  the  chaiub*  ;•  ol  eccl  si- 
astieal  Immortals. 


Lincoln . 

not  disputed  that  Lincoln s  early 
association  with  ministerial  and  doctrinal 
disputants,  gave  risi  to  ai  aversion  to  the 
religion  ol  the  day.  He  dl  I  not  even  attend 
n  churcli  at  Springfli  Id,  until  early  in  I  '<  bru- 
arj  1850  Truly  "a  little  child  shall  had 
them."  i  •  bruai  y  l.  ol  that  year,  the  second 
-on  <>i  Mai  \  I  Todd  I  J. in.  oln  died  He  was 
between  three  and  four  j  i  are  old.  The 
mother  waa  an  Episcopalian,  but  the  rectoi 
ol  that  church  was  ab  ent  from  the  city,  and 
Rev.  James  Smith.  i».  i>  a  Pr<  sbyterian, 
Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  was  brought  up  amid  inducted  the  funeral  services  l  mm  that 
surroundings  not   conducive   to   religion   oi     ho       I  tual  change 

pious  thought    The  itinerant  preacher  and    He  became  a  regular  attendant   at  church 
camp-meeting  in  those  days  smacked  of  re-    Hi-  heart  was  touched;  in-  soul  was  uplift- 
ligious    bigotry    not    I  ec    from    a    curious    ed  "unto  the  hills." 
spiritualism  lorn  of  Ignorance      it    is  t •  •  I ■  i 
that    the   tir-t    prayers    Pa  Elkins   -  ai  I 

above  the  mound  of  Nanc     Hank    were  tin-  |    An    Incident    follow ii  .  ,-    j<   re 

first  public  prayers  to  which  Abraham   Lin-    lated  bj  Captain  Gilbert  J.  Greem 


PRAYERS    OF    PARSON 


ELKINS 

lit 


11 

ed     unto  tin 

"TREASURE- 


IN  HEAVEN" 


coin  ever  listened;  hut  this  must  be  untrue, 
for  undoubtedly  he  listened  to  public  pray- 
ers often,  but  not  with  understanding  or 
visible  impression.  Vet,  - 
the  Hible  wa.-  one  of  the  five  books  consti- 
tuting young  Lincoln-  first  library;  and  he 
proved  in  later  years  that  be  waa  a 
of  its  characters  and  style  Even  in  those 
rough,  uncouth  and  vulgar  surroundings, 
Abraham  Lincoln  modeled  his  - 1 \  1  of  talk- 
ing and  writing  upon   the  Bible. 

It  i-  not  unreasonable  t<>  suppose  that  re- 
ligious bigotry  and  rivalrj  among  preachers, 
and  the  lurid  pictures  ol  et<  rnal  punish- 
ment for  those  outside  a  particular  fold, 
jarred  on  the  budding  intellq  ice  and  com- 
mon sense  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  i  turned  him 


print' 


yonnj." 


;<i  Springfii  I  i.    'in,-  story  i.-  handed 

■    its  act  urai  .        •    .,     ,  videm  .- 

t,"'lt    Lit  ...-  with  the   Bible 

up  "tr.  am,     .  .  h<  avi  n." 

"•'  was     all    .         ;,  .  0£  a   lU,lou 

w"°  u-        •  :  •      ■  ■     i       II.    Afti  r  tin   docu 

I  i  ing  no 

found  himself 

performing  tli  i     :i  p  lstui    'i\,v  ,jv  jn„ 

woman   asked   Mr.    I  incoin   to   read   to   her1 

from  tin-  Bible.    Wkhout  a  moment's  h.  - i t a- 

■   I    without    :.  for.  iK-e    to    the    Bible 

near,  Lit  coin  r<  pi  ....  .  die  -  li  i  Psali      the 

.":,  l   li*'"]   "■    >'■■      '■•''  eh   ptci   ..!   John,  and 

Rock  oi  Ag.  9.    At  th     ,  i.  i  ol  the  journey 

]lU,k  l"  v  Id.  J         li     ai  i  ;,,  his  com 

panion:  "God  and  Et.  rnity  and  li-  ...   a  wen 


away  from  what  was  called  the  religion  of  w->  near 

H10  (U\y.    "' med  to  doubt  the  wisdom       rn March,  1861,  Abraha     Lincol     with  tear- 

of   fighting  over   religious   beliefs    yet    ad  dimm  d  ey<  ■  and  a  i 

mitted  the  need  of  righteous  conduct  as  a  tion,  stood  upon  the  platform  ol  a  railroad 

pre-requisite   for  real  manh I,  for  at   the  train  ready  to  have  S    ii    m  li    in    i   ■■' . 

age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leal  of  last  t  me.    He  said  to  his  frien  U  and  nei-'h- 
Ws  '"•hool  book-  I   now  ,eave|  ,in   knowing  [, 

"Abraham   Lincoln  whether  ever  I   may   return,  with  the  ta>kj 

Hi-  hand  and  pen;  befor.  that   which   rested' 

He  will  be  good,  upon   Washington.     Without   the  assistance' 

God  knows  when."  of  that  Divine  Beii      who  cv.     ...:   ndedhim.l 

If   young   Lincoln   did   not   manifest    that  '   canno|  With   thai   a     i  Lance,   [ 

Bincere  and  ard.-nt    love   for   the   religions  l1-',1'1"1'  '  B  .''.'   Il""-  vvno  cai1  g' 


of  his  time,  it  mu.-t  have  been  due  to  their 
harsh,  uncompromising  and  dogmatic  char- 


1 1  cannol     i  i 
cannot  .fail 

with  mc  an  I  r<  Main  with  von 
where  for  good,  lei  us  con/i  kn 

I.  t  be  w  .11     'I',,  nu  <•- 


id  be  .  rery- 
ly  hope  that 


mg  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  pray,  r.s  you  i\ 
(commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  had  finished  prcnarin 
hfciirst  inaugural  address,  and  had  read  it 
to  his  family  and  intunati  s.  it  i,  said  that 
he  wished  to  be  left  alone  for  a  short  time 
In  an  adjoining  room,  the  voice  of  prayer 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  Ho  commended 
his  country's  cause  and  all  dear  to  him,  to 
God's  providential  care. 

ON  GOD'S  SLOE 

During  his  residence  in  Washington,  Mr 
Lincoln  habitually  attended  the  New  XTork 
Presbyterian  Churcli,  of  which  Rev.  Phineas 
l>  Gurh y  1>  1)..  «ai  pastor.  Dr.  Gurlej 
ha  reported  this  statement  of  Mr.  Lincoln's: 
•  \l v  hope  oi  success  in  this  struggle  rest.- 
on  that  immutable  L'oundation  the  justnes: 
and  i he  goodnes  of  God;  and  when  event: 

are    very     tin.  at.  i  ing     I    still    hope    that    in 

oine  way  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  be 
cause  our  cause  is  just  and  God  will  be  on 
our  -i.le."     Later  Mr.   Lincoln  was  reported 

to  have  -aid  many  time.-;:  "I  want  to  b. 
sine    tliat    1    am    6h    Clod's    side.' 

.  proclamation  is*  ued  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  fasting  and  prayer  ami  day-  of  thanks- 
-.  bore  the  sincere  expression  of  his 
faith.  In  rcplj  to  a  di  legation  ol  Friend 
asking  that  lie  stop  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln 
.-aid:  "It  I  Lad  had  my  way,  this  war  would 

have  been  commenced.  We  find  it 
-.rill  continues,  and  we  must  believe  that 
Hi  permits  it  Cor  ome  h  i  c  pm  po:  c  of  Hi- 
own.  mysterious  and  unknown  to  us.  We 
cannot  hul  believe  thai  lie  who  made  the 
world  -till  gov.  ins  it." 

Mr  Lincoln's  intimates  assi  rt  that  his 
view     and  beliel    on  religion  nevi  r  changed 

l  he   day    he    I.  i.  Id    until    h 

died,  pn  .  ly  becau  e  he  never  told 

any  one  what  hi-  views  and  beliefs  were. 
II.  jusl  liv.-d  religion  and  Christianity,  that 
i-  all  'i  o  him,  \  lew  -  and  beliefs  were  non- 
essential.  Joshua  Spe^d  writes:  "Mr.  Lin- 
1    said  t  hat  the  mosl  ambil  ious  men 

live  to  see  every  hope  fail,  but  no 
Chri  '  i. in  could  live  and  see  his  hope  fail, 
because  fulfillment  could  only  come  when 
life  ended." 

Perhaps  the  nearest  expression  of  Mr.  Lin 
coin's  religion  and  his  church-leaning,  is  hi 
eputed  unsw.  r  to  an  inquiry  w  by  lie  ha  i 

Dined  a  church.  "Winn  any  church," 
"w  ill  inscribe  ever  its  altar  as  il-> 
sole  qualification  for  membership,  the 
8a  .  loin  '  condensed  statement  of  the  dub 
stance  ol  both  the  la-.,  and  the  gospel;  "Thou 
malt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  w  Ith  all  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  n«  ighbor  a 
thyself  that  (i.ur.-h  will  I  join  with  all  mj 
m  ,.i  (  and  soul" 

"IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 

Mr.  I  incdn  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  that  he  was  an  instrument  of 
God,  and  that  as  God  willed,  so  would  the 
contest  be.     It   is  related  by  Schuyler  (  ulla  . 

speaker  ot  the  House  <>f  Representatives 
that  the  last  act  of  Congress  signed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  one  requiring  that  the  motto 
In  wl.i.h  in-  sincerely  believed,  "In  Cod  we 
I  nst,"  should  thereafter  he  inscribed  upon 
all  of  our  national  coins. 

Again  it  was  made  manifest  that  "a  little 
chihl  shall  h  ad  them."  Mr.  Lincoln's  son 
William  died  in  the  Whjtc  House;  and  again 
his  thoughts  turned  more  to  religion.  Who 
can  tell  how  much  these  bereavement 
toiu-h.-d  his  soul,  and  inspired  bis  public 
acts?  Hi-  own  sorrows  softened  his  heart 
toward  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  laud; 
and  again  and  again  brought  him  to  his 
knees  in  pray<  r. 


it  is  not  too  lunch  to  say  that  while  Mr. 


When  the  lait  chapter   of  Mr •  Wncolffa 


^SSJKlifeS    nisned  andThe  bdokm  closed, 

Lcoln'a  religion  was  real  and  genuine,  it|»";  «»» „ncQ  ftVOV  tUo  mlf>stion:   "Was 

so  as  he  faced  his  ternbU 


soect  of  the  work  he  was  divin dy  tal  i 
i  nerform.    Nor  is  it  impossible  to  beiu-ve 

afffwrt  of  religion  his  Wthm^^ 
,ling  Providence,  and  his  f sequent  c.oit 
,  prayer  for  guidance,  had  a  prol  on n     in- 

once  on  the  minds  ot  the  niembeis  oi  nts 
inet    and   other  national   lcadei.-.     it    w 

Sed  that  Secretary  of  War  Stanton   not 


■,e  storm  arose  over  the  question:  Was 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  Christian?"  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  both  ..ides:  and  scores 
of  small  men  with  smaller  minds  have  en- 
deavored to  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  query. 
He  may  not  have  been  a  Christian  in  the. 
technical  sense,  ot  the  word,  but  he  was 
deeply  religious  and  practically  a  <  l^tian. 
Whatever  Abraham  Lincoln  was,  he  was  not 
an  atheist,  tor  he  believed  most  sincerely  in 

:;riht  r'  meaning  Unit"?;-  L^eoii  did  not  find  mS 
^nee7al  Lei  surrendered  ™™^ded^he  ™anm\™^on  t0  affirm  dogmatically. 
lorae  of  the  Capitol  with  a  tii  nsp uency     o  i  ts  o£  Ulc  vlmrcll. 

•eading:    "This  is  the  Lords  doing,  and   it  some ,ot        ^    ^^  AW)ott         te;   ..T1 
s  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  etl.n.in„  0r«-  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  appears  to  me,  to 

Here  are  some  of  the  n  ost  stnk         pa     J  £  striking  illustration  both  ot 

,..,,..  from  many  ot  Mr.  Lincoln  s  spc  e,h  t>,         '  »  *    between    theology    and   re- 

f  testifying  to  his  belief  that  the  govern-  the   a  met em  ^.^  rcli  x. 

.  ,1;l  0,  the  United  states  winiheha^  "gj^cfis  often  developed  in  the  life  of  a 
0f  Providence:  '"A  reliance  on  the  God  ^  o  P«™n  t   is   accompanied   by   a  real 

has  never  forsaken  this  people  ,  ■"',,,    generally    unconscious    change    in 

nothing  but  what  1  am  w.  Urn      o  In e       .      ^>!  opinion.   •  •  *  These  had  been 
and  if  it  lie  the  pleasure  ot  a  m.„iu\  «    ' '.  Lincoln's  faith  in  a  supreme  righteous 

Jodie  by";  •'intelligence,  patriotism.  Uu is-  in .Mr.  Janco in  Lincoln,   ac 

tuinity,  and  a  linn  reliance  on  Hun who       -     o«   .        ^bbott.  was  a  true  Christian, 
never  vet   forsaken    this   taxoieu    lanu    «ue  e>  h         known  it. 

Still  coinpetent  to  adjust  m  the  best  way,  all   ^i^njy  ^  ^  &  theologian>  but  He 
our  present  difficulty  '    lmc  Christian.    The  world  needs  few 

In  designating  ada>  of  fastmb     n  t  liiajic  q         ^  but  mauy  christian 

I  Mr.  Lincoln  used  these  words:     Those  na-,tewer  crCeds  and  m< 
itions  only   are   blessed   whose  God   is   tie        Abraham  Lincoln. 

ui  uw  ^»'«* ...uh    anil    nnwer    as 


Christians;  it  needs 
deeds,  like  the  deeds 


f£ownln"numbers,  wealth  and  power  as 
no  other  nation  has  ever  grown;  but  we 
ave  forgotten  God.  We  have  forgotten  the 
'.  gTacious  hand  that  preserved  us  mpewe 
and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strength- 
ened  us;  and  we  have  vainly  imagined,  in  the 
feceitft  ilness  of  our  heart,  that  all  these 
blessings  were  produced  by  some  superior 
Som  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated 
with  unbroken  success,  we  have  become  too 
seIf->umcieni-io  feel  the  necessity   ot  re- 

aiaasrsia  v******  ^^J00  prou(1 

to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us. 

How   far   do    those   words    applj 
United  States  of  1923?  ^alm^Y ordinary" legislative  and 

In  reply  to  a  committee  that  Planted  £»  in  Dh,ja0  faith  alone. 

him  with  a  beautiful  copy  o    the  Bble.  Mi.     M»y  £  ,     method   of  meeting   situa- 

Lincoln  said:  "In  regard  to  this  great  Book,      wr.  }  t  his  su,)reme  con- 

1   have  but  to  say  that  rt  .is  the  best  gift   -  on*cf  fn  ^  wisdoin  of  Divine providence 
God  has  given  to  man.  -•  -  A 11  things  most  artk.ularly   appealing   to   the  world   m 

desirable  for  mans  welfare,  here  and  heie-    »   IJ»  troubled  state.    The  problems  of 


Abraham  Lincoln's  life  has  been  a  bene- 
uiction  to  all  mankind  since  his  translation 
iepecially  to  those  whom  he  served  and  tor 
whom  he  died.  His  whole  official  life  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  intimate  relation 
between  what  we  call  human  government 
and  divine  plan-between  wise  human  legis- 
lation and  spiritual  righteousness,  mere 
are  time  in  the  affairs  of  men.  when  human 
agency  seems  inadequate  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  met  and  triumphed  over 
one  of  those  times.  He  know  he  con  ot 
succeed  with  man-made  machinery  or  with 
to    the  the  ordinary  instruments  of  governmen 

mst  depend  upon  some  Power  outside  the 


after,  are  to  be  found  portrayed  in  it.' 

"Mr  Lincoln,"  said  his  old  pastor.  Dr.  Gur- 
lev,  •'remembered  that  God  is  m  history, 
and  that  His  guidance  and  mercy  were  the 
best  hope  he  had  for  himself  and  lor  his 
country." 

The  firm  yet  kindly  inspired  words  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address,  will  live 
forever,  as  a  key  to  his  character  and  his 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God-that  the  ugin 
-hall  prevail:  "Loudly  do  we  hope,  fervently  lltJ  e,v;t 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  tore  the  nc 
war  may  speedily  pass  away  5  e t  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk 
land  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword  as  was  said  throe  thousand  years 
ago  so  still  it  must  be  said.  'The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
'eether.'  With  malic  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  hi  the  right 

as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  stnve 

on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in. 


THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Lincoln's  immortal  .Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, is  the  climax  of  the  divine  spuit  that 
moved  his  soul.  In  few  words  he  paid  tiib- 
ute  to  the  honored  dead,  and  devoutly  closed 
thus:  "That  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
those  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  that 
th?s  Nation,  under' God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom-and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the.  people,  for  the  people, 


.nierica  and  of  the  world  are  sufficiently 

appalling  to  suggest  that  possibly  something 
,esides  human  agency  must  be  employed,  to 
;ive  humanity  and  civilisation. 
The  world  is  not  very  much  troubled  about 
whether   Abraham  Lincoln   was   a    certain 
-and  of  a  Christian,  or  why  he  was  not  a 
-nember  of  a  certain  sort  ot  church     With 
Ine   reverence,    it   may   be   said,   tlnn.   next 
to  the  Man  of  Galilee.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
he  greatest  friend  of  humanity  and  the re- 
the  nearest  to  the  Almighty.,  of  all  the 
oiia  and   daughters   of   God.     ^    ^^\ 
sample   furnish,  us   with   lessons  we   need 
o  follow  in  these  anxious  tunes 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  great,  not  so  much 
>ecause  of  his  intellectual  power,  as  because 
.fhis  moral  and  spiritual  power.    He  prove, 
o  America  that  real  religion  is  ^material 
•xperience    touched    and    adorned   by    tie 
,,/sterious  spiritual  force  Ave  call  God.  and 
lit  nations  and  peoples  as  well  as    nd^ 
■idua]<i    must  come  in  contact  with  and  be 
tossed   by,   the    moral   and   .spiritual    Lorcos 
!}  the  world;    and  employ   those    forces,  if 
•nvthing  worth  while   is   to   endure. 
The  problems  of  America  and  ot  the  world. 
,,,'r  be  -olvod   if  solved  at  all,  by  an  ampli- 
ation of  the  religion  and  faith  of  Abraham 

'JThelns'oul    of    Abraham   Lincoln    is    march- 
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controversy  concerning  Mr  Lincoln*  re- 
li  rious  views.  The  author  lias  gathered 
Sony  no.  only  from  the  public 
s  but  from  an  intimate  ao 
Srewth  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washington,  in 
i «an»  hospitals,  and  at  the  front  dur- 
„,  the  -lavs  immediately  if'^';!'^^"; 
SIl  Lee's  surrender  and  the  Presidents 
SnUmdy  taking  off     Thepages.nch.de 

l^^siefEas^^rffi- 

Vl  i  S    Munsell.  .  .  . 

In  General  Collis' first  letter  addressed 
t0  Colonel  Ingersoll,  dated  on  L.  neon  s 
birthday,  February  .2,  .893-  ^e  writer 
says 


bv  a  Christian  community  with  whom  he  had 

i„  Hii^  who  can  go  OTih  me  and  remain  witl 
vou.and  be  everywhere  foi  good,  lei  s  con 
ndently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be ^  . lo 
His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  l  bid  you  an 
mate  farewell.  , 

To  the  Presbyterians  he  said:      "  ™» 'S*!1 
m\  hanDiness  to  receive  testimonies  ol  as.mii- 
^frow.IbeUeve.alldenommatm..^ 
Christians.    This  to  me  .s  most  gall  fling,  be 
caus<  from*ebem..n.nglsawna     heis^ 

"he^Almighty  power,  and  encouraged  as  1  am 

....  ,i, ..  ,,-solu.ioi.s  \\  lu>  h  \  >>ii  na\  .   )n>'      ■l"' 

,'        , .„      I.i.h  1  recefve  from  Chnst.an 
,  stall   mil  hesitate  to  use  all  means  to 

',:,;,,   ,1,'    .cn11,n.lu,.M   ...    the   rebell. md 

will  hope  foi  suet  >  »s  . , 

To   the    Methodists  he  said:       ^V"* 
t  dned  as  the  Government  has  been  bi  all  tin 

churches,  Iv Id  utter  nothing  ">»<*  ""^ 

in  the  least  appear  invidious  an 


,l„.  best.  is.  h\  us  ureatest  numbers,  tn< 


X 


,l„.  Christian  church,  oi    which    he    was    a 
meml 


a  letter  dated  Feb.  2.,  General  Collis 

■S     * "JfTfind  that  Mi    U In  professed  Ch risti 

w       ,,    v     worshiped  ai  a   «  hnsi.an  church,  ad- 

^  rtfcono«nr& 

i-     ,  ,,,       irch  in  Washington  is.  a  nistoncal  laj.t. 
\Z     Though  no.  a  "member."  as   we   technically 

*     understand  i«.  he  v^s: .slant  »««nd™l  °[ 

<e      ,  |      , ,   r|evN    Presbyterian  «  hun  h 
B  irteenlh  street  and   New    V"k 

<e      lvenu(       Dr.C  was  his  pastor,  and  was 

£     present  ...  his  deathbed.     He  also  frequently 

a  Di    Sutherland's  church. 

c        Th  .  ristian  at  hear,  as  »eU  as 

5     i„  form  and  believed  in  th.    efficacj   ol    the 
*«     p,  iyj  rs  and  support  ol   Christian  di 
'£     [ions  h  I  extrai  ta  from  his  address  s  vi  rif) 
«        1    aving  hishom.  a.  Spnngfieldwthaiull 

owlul    appreciation  ol    the    awful    re- 
~  sibUity  devolving  upon  him,  surrounded 

>i 
"u       •  /• 

5*      ,.^,.-,  ...v.-r.   i.rKe   t«.utv  In.-   ..»'-    '■     "      '' 


■  hospitals,  and 

10  ,,,i'.ni;,;,:l",;:,,lh  :r  ..  a..v.'..he.  cod 

B^s'the*  Methods     Church,   bless    all    the 
cfehw.m.dW«»edlH!i;od.whouilhtoour 

^^^rneT.rtViiferf'! nii.ien. 

preacher.  W  wrote:    "If™"^- 
Jebted  to  the  Christian  people  o    '  '      , 

.  constant  prayers  and  coisoia»oii.. 
r«  ,,..  one  •■!  them  more  than  yourselt. 

When  requested  to  preside :at  a  ™*«'»*  ° 

'i^r,,:1:,:::ih::J  r  t;"i»:.i.. 


come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  pro 
^Heien  went  so  far  as  to  differ  with  thoa 

fouowing    military   order:     "The    Preside.! 

(•o„1,na...ler-in-fh.el..HheArn.v.ln.l 
desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  observance  c 

;:v  \^:/ibt:,s!rVriie\r.ri.K-Jwr.jci 

rest,  the   sacred  rights  ...    i  hnstian  sol. I  .■ 

.lI,.ls.iil.>i.',al>e."ining   il.-l.-.e.i   .    l"  '  K    "' 
>eiiliiiK-nt    of    a   I    iilstuiii    people,   a    u   ■ 

regard  for  .the  Divine  will,  den and  that  bu 

,i„  laboi  n  the  army  and  navy  b«  reduced 

the  measure  of  strict .necessity     [he«isupl 

md  ch  iracter  o    the  national  forces  shou 

I!.,,.,,  the  cause  they  defend  hen 

neriied  by  the  profanation  ol  the  day  or  nati 

VI  ,  i   High." 

"  onSepteinbe.  ,.  1864,3  ou  had  sen-ed  1 

with  notice  that  ihirti   yeaisatei   you  wot 

.lain,    him    a-    a    Vohanan    b. ■■.use       e      I 

S&S^fee^^lh-oK'S 
Baltimore  who  presented  him  with   a    l.il 

,..„  ,  ,  ,..,1  [o  .he  (,,..ii  Book,  1  hav.  onl) 
si  \ha?^.s  the  best  gift  which  God hasg. 

oW.     Ml  the  a I^u.^woun 

world  is  commun.cated  111  this   k.      V» 

^S£farXllone^U^ 
moX  later  in  h« ; second i^^,^ 
jo  you  lemembei  how  hebpnoaedth.  «■ 
o  ,!„■  Son  to  illustrate  the  justiLe  of 
,.,,,„, :-NN„,  mito  the  world  because  o. 

"v  \t  1. .How  General  Si.  kles'  own 
scriutionof  his  memorable  inter\Me\v\ 
Lincoln  after  die  BatUe  of  Gettysb 
Said  General  Sickles : 

"Mi    1 In.  «e  h'-ml  '"  Gettysburg 

result  of  thebattle,diat  die  Co 
meni   officials   packed  ..  P  ana  y       - 
leave  al  short  notice  with  the  omciaiaicni 


I     ..•     j.-llts 

ngham  Co  .  N.«  Vork.  publishers. 


Lincoln's  Spiritual  Leadership 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  Christian  Advocates 


What  a  N.r«.-  America  and  U..  wor.d  h..  In  "^^^      Tho    Evanfl0llcal- Mes,enfler  fee.   ,t  can  express 
called  A.e.ca  .   -uen.on    „.,n  t.  «...  -*~~  t^^J^w^Zm  a  port..«  Ol  an  artlc.e  on  «.  .«b...t  .W.n  .bov. 

-  own  appreciate  o,  rL^T^lS^TZST.^  ~  —  "— —  "  -  A™"""  —— * 
by   Ida    M.  Tarbell,   whose       The   Life  ot  Mora 


I„  the  great  unfinished  cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York  City,  there  is  an  imposing  parapet 
_a  procession  of  nineteen  sculptured  figures  represent- 
ing the  supreme  spiritual  leaders  in  each  of  the  nmeteen 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  last  of  these  figures, 
the  leader  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  that  oi  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Why  should  a  great  church  select  as  the  spiritual 


of  human  brotherhood.  He  saw  in  democracy  through 
:nLnsJnthepolU,al1eal,at,onorth^entralnotKm 
of  Christianity.    A  practice  in  our  country  hke  slavery, 

which  denied  the  brotherh 1  of  man  > vas  to  him  a  de- 

Dial  of  Christianity,  and  its  support  either  a  failure  to 
understand  thai  brotherhood  which  Christianity sought 
t(>  develop  or  its  plain  denial  because  oi  self-interest 
Rarely  iu  Ins  political  experience  was  he  more  trou- 
bled  than  when  he  discovered 
in  the  campaign  of  1860  that 
in  his  own  town  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  where  he  certainly  was 
known,  there  were  only 'two  or 
three  ministers  out  of  twenty 
,„.  more  who  supported  him  in 
his  struggle  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.     "1  do 
derstand  it,"  he  told  a  friend 
as  he  fingered  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible,    reading    passage    after 
passage,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  I*  dir--t  r-nmrnands 


The  Amos  H.  Van  Horn  Statue  by  Borglam,  placed  on  the  Courthouse  Plaza,  Newark,  N.  J 


representative  of  his  century  a  man  who  was  nol  of  any 
chnrchl  What  basic  thing  or  things  in  Christianity  did 
he  typify,  above  all  other  men  of  his  time,  in  the  minds 
of  the  distinguished  council  which  named  himl  Could 
il  have  been  other  than  that  they  saw  him  as  the  chief 
apostle  in  this  period  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  thai 
conception  which  with  the  Fatherhood  of  God  are  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  system— the  conceptions  by  whirl! 
the  church  must  ultimately  rise  or  fall.' 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life 
was  carrying  into  the  field  where  be  operated  this  idea 


joining  the  crowd.  They  have 
him  in  his  prison  house.  They 
have  searched  his  person  and 
lefi  „o  prying  instrumenl  with  him."  But  never  did 
he  confuse  the  support  which  a  portion  of  the  organ- 
ized church  and  its  theology  gave  slavery  with  the  in- 
teni  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  Bible;  never  did  he  be- 
lieve  thai  men  uninfluenced  by  greed  would  support 
slavery.  "The  human  heart  is  with  us.  God  is  with 
us  "he  said  repeatedly.  "We  cannot  fail.  If  we  stand 
firm  we  cannot  fail."  Thai  is,  the  idea  of  the  brother- 
hood  of  man  was  in  his  judgment  impregnable— a  part 
of  that  eternal  right  whirl,  man  cannot  overthrow,  how- 
ler he  hinders  and  delays  it.    His  business  in  the  world 


tiie  nation  a  prac- 


was  to  do  Ins  part  towards  makin 
tical  reality. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  spiritual  pre- 
eminence which,  the  council  of  St.  John  the  Divine  may 
have  had  in  mind  when  they  selected  Lincoln  to  represent 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  was  his  conception  of 
the  type  of  man  which  is  required  to  advance  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  struggles  and  -sacrifices  he  delib- 
erately suffered,  in  order  to  make  himself  this  sort  of 

a.  man. 

Fifty  Years  With  the  Bible 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln's  conception  of  man- 
hood and  character  was  built  up  from  his  study  of  the 
Bible.    In  his  childhood  and  youth  it  was  the  one  Book 
of  the  community;  in  his  father's  house  it  was  constant- 
ly read,  debated,  quoted.    He  grew  to  know  it  textually 
as  few  men  do.     It  colored  what  he  wrote  and  cropped 
out  in  his  daily  conversation.    Many  of  his  keenest  and 
most  widely  quoted  comments  on  public  matters  during 
the  Civil  War  were  direct  or  adapted  quotations  from 
the  Bible.    Thus,  there  was  his  dismissal  of  the  Fremont 
boom  in  1864.     Fremont  was  a  "protest"  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.    His  supporters  loudly  claimed  that  at 
the  Cleveland  convention,   held  in   the  spring  of  that 
year,  he  would  draw  "thousands."     But  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  only  some  four  hundred  persons  present. 
When  this  was  reported  to  Lincoln,  his  only  comment 
was  to  pick  up  the  Bible,  which  always  lay  on  Ids  office 
desk,  open  it  without  hesitation,  and  read:  "And  every- 
one that  was  in  distress  and  everyone  that  was  in  doubt 
gathered  themselves  unto  him  and  he  became  captain 
over  them,  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hun- 
dred." 

But  Lincoln  knew  the   Bible   spiritually— felt   its 
truth-  and  particularly  did  he  understand  the  type  of 
character  that  the  Bible  holds  up.  to  man  and  strives  to 
make  him  love  and  emulate.     I  think  it  is  quite  clear, 
both  from  Lincoln's  words  and  actions,  that  he  believed 
that  it  was  only  the  kind  of  man  that  he  saw  portrayed 
in  the  Bible  who  could  ever  be  of  any  lasting  and  pow- 
erful influence  in  building  up  demomcracy. 
His  Unique  Tolerance 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  he  thought  a  man 
should  be.    In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  tolerant.    I  do 
not  know  in  history  a  truer  tolerance  than  he  showed, 
particularly  in  his  political   relations,   where  it   seems 
sometimes  that  it  is  harder  to  be  tolerant  than  m  any 
other  field  of  life.    Take  his  attitude  toward  those  who 
upheld  slavery.     He  realized  that  they  thought-many 
of  them— that  slavery  was  right;  and,  inexplicable  as  that 
thinking  was  to  him,  he  refused  to  hate  them  because 
of  it     "Think  it  right,  as  they  do,"  he  said,  "they  are 
not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being 
right;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to 
them?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their  view  and  against 
our  own?"     He  could  not  and  would  not  do  that;  but 
he  could  not  and  would  not  despise  and  abuse  them, 
because  they  did  not  yield  to  him.     When  finally  war 
came  and  the  people  of  the  South  were  his  out-and-out 
enemies,  there  is  proof  after  proof  that  he  practically 
never  had  harsh  or  bitter  feelings  toward  them.     And 
this  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  man's  tolerance. 


deceive  tnmseii,  ne  must  oe  wining  to  worK  in  oruer  to 
form  sound  conclusions.    To  jump  at  a  conclusion,  take 
it  because  those  about  him  hold  it— this  was  not  integ- 
rity, to  his  notion.    You  must  know  what  you  think  and 
why  you  think  it,  and  having  come  to  a  conclusion,  then, 
you  must  shape  your  conduct  according  to  it.     That  is, 
you  must  give  your  intellectual  idea  your  moral  sup- 
port.    You  must  not  keep  this  conclusion  so  laboriously 
formed  to  yourself.     The  Bible  told  you  that  a  man's 
communication  should  not  hide  your  thought  on  a  mat- 
ter where  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  know  your 
opinion.     Nor  must  you  hide  your   intention,   though 
hiding  might  seem  to  give  you  a  temporary  advantage. 
God  or  Mammon? 
All  of  this  seemed  quixotic,  impractical  to  many  of 
his  political  associates.     And  it  certainly  lost  him  the 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1858.     In  1864,  when  he  was 
running  for  re-election  to  the  Presidency,  there  were 
many  wise  politicians  that  believed  he  had  utterly  ruined 
his  chances  by  Ms  insistence  on  making  another  draft. 
Grant  needed  the  men.    ' '  But, ' '  said  his  counsellors,  ' '  if 
you  make  the  draft,  you  will  be  defeated. "    "  What  good 
would  it  do  me  to  be  elected  if  1  have  no  country?"  he 
replied.    "We  need  the  men  to  save  the  country."   And 
so,  in  the  face  of  a  possible  destruction  of  his  hopes  and 
ambitions,  he  asked  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  sol- 
diers.    To  him  that  was  the  only  right  thing  to  do.     It 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  injunction  that 
man  must  prefer  God  to  mammon— mammon  being,  in 
his  case,  office.    That  is,  he  preferred  to  jeopardize  his 
chances  for  an  office  to  sacrifice  his  conception  of  what 
God  would  have  a  Christian  man  do. 

No  Biblical  command  to  men  was  more  naturally 
and  willingly  accepted  by  Lincoln  than  that  to  be  mer- 
ciful. I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  better  paraphrase  of 
the  Bible's  rule  of  charity,  "Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,"  than  his  "with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,"  coupled  with  the  literal  in- 
terpretation that  he  strove  to  give  to  his  words.  Of 
malice  he  would  have  none,  of  revenge  he  would  have 
none;  and  the  last  month  of  Ids  life  was  spent  m  a  de- 
termined, conscious  effort  to  soften  the  bitterness  of 
those  with  whom  he  dealt. 

Do  we  not  have  here  an  impregnable  base  for  this 
selection,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  spiritual  leader 
of  his  century  ?  It  is  a  wise  and  noble  choice,  for  he  is 
the  man  who,  above  all  others  of  our  times,  has  under- 
stood and  struggled  to  realize  the  significance  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Brother  of  man,  and  who  has, 
too  understood  the  kind  of  character  and  manhood  that 
are'  essential  if  one  is  to  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  that  brotherhood. 


THE  EVANGELICAL-MESSENGE1 


The  Comforter 

A  Story  ot  President  Lincoln 
FounJed  on  Fact 


By   F.  A.   MITCHEL 


YVheu  the  great  struggle  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states  cume  on 
Allan  l'ii/  Hugh,  twelve  years  old. 
was  at  si-houl  in  Virginia.  Be  was  a 
hoy  <>i'  delicate  physique,  but  was  full 
<>f  Hre,  ami,  heuriug  thai  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  coming  southward  at  the 
he  ■  I  ol  .hi  aimed  force,  was  much 
Lrouhled  because  li<'  was  too  young  to 
shoulder  a  musket  and  repel  the  in 
vuder.  lie  found  it  dillh  ult  during 
Hi..-.-  exciting  tiuies  to  attend  to  Lis 
studies,  an. I  hud  a  uol  beeu  for  the 
iudueui  «•  of  Ins  mother,  whom  h.-  dear 
ly  loved,  lie  could  Dot  have  beeu  kept 
hool  at  all. 
In  those  jays  tin-  passion  attending 
war  ran  huh  ..n  u.tli  sides.  The 
id.-  gibes,  the  speeches  and  what 
was  wnii.  ii  concerning  the  great 
...•  were  verj  bitter  ami  usuully 
far  from  the  truth.  In  the  north  u 
wus  "We'll  bang  Jell  Davis  ou  a  sour 
apple  tree,"  and  in  the  south  President 
I. in.  ..In  was  .ailed  •'the  baboon."  The 
northern  schoolboy  conceived  the  idea 
that  President  Davis  wus  au  ogre,  uol 
realizing  that  he  was  an  edu<  ..i 
[Ionian,  had  commanded  a  reglmeut  of 
Cnited  States  troops  in  the  wur  with 
.  had  bei  ..  ..  I  uiti  u  Si  ttes  sen 
alor  ami  secretarj  of  war.  The  south 
eru  school  Ikjj  considered  President 
n  a  wild  in. hi  from  tin-  w  estcru 
.-  who  delighted  in  b  o  dshed 
Children  whose  ududs  are  uol  devel 
uust  .on.  end. ite  upon  oue  head 
in  any  movement  In  which  they  are 
Interested.  So  Allan's  thoughts  dwelt 
u|...ii  Mr.  1. in.. .in.  embodylug  in  him 
the  whole  northern  army,   which   was 

(..  him  a  terrible  I I miug  down 

to  .1-  itro3   ii..-  south. 

When  Allan  was  fifteen  he  begged 
his  mother  to  let  I. in.  ...  to  rlghl  for 
it..-  Confederacy.  Naturally  she  clung 
to  her  sou,  and  tin-  matter  was  •  um 
promised  between  them  in  this  wi-.- 
If  the  wur  was  not  over  in  another 
Allan  was  to  enlist  with  bis 
mother's  consent.  Manx  boys  of  his 
uge,  both  in  the  north  ami  in  the  south, 
broke    away    from    parental    restrain! 

an. I  enlisted  without  permission     F l 

for  powder  was  in  demand,  and  the 
recruiting  officers  often  winked  at  the 
t..  t  that  the  recruits  were  under  age. 
B  .1  Allan  was  his  mother's  onlj  child, 
ami,  being  of  an  e\ti  .-iii.-l;,  affection 
n  ■•  .lispoMiioii.  the  bond  between 
tli.  in  was  doubly  strong. 

So  Allan  continued  at  his  studies, 
though  lie  read  more  about  the  battles 
that   wen-   being    fought    than   the  sub 

je.ts  treated  of  in  hi-  textl ks      He 

lived  in  Ki.  Iiln. .ml  ami  at  ..ii"  time  ha. I 


listened  to  the  roar  of  cannon  during 
the  seven  .lays'  battles  that  had  been 
fought  between  Lee  ami  McClellan. 
His  admiration  for  soldiers  wore  away 
some  oi  ins  bitterness  against  the  Fed- 
eral generals,  but  President  Lincoln 
w.-k  still  the  embodiment  of  his  re- 
pugnance for  the  northern  people.  The 
two  heads— Davis  of  the  Confederacy 
ami    Lincoln   of   the    Federal    Union— 

throughout  the  war  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  bitter  antagonism  felt  by 
either  side. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1805  Allan 
Kitz  Hugh  came  to  be  sixteen  years  of 
age,  ami  his  mother  reluctantly  eon 
sented  t..  his  doing  bis  part  to  lib  the 
gaps  in  the  southern  ranks  made  by 
northern  missiles.  When  the  time 
came  for  liim  to  leave  bis  mother  he 

was   seized    with   a    foreboding    that    he 

would  not  see  her  again,     it  is  ques- 
tion ible  which  suffered  tin-  more  at  the 
parting,  mother  or  son. 
Allan    culisted   iii    time   to   take  part 

ill  one  of  the  last  bailies  of  the  war 
lie  saw  a  .lark  line  ,,|  blue  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood  behind  earthworks 
With  the  Confederate  line  of  battle 
he  moved  toward  it  Suddenly  a  storm 
burst  in  his  face.  ll«-  felt  himself  col 
lapse  an. I  sank  .i..w  n  on  the  ground. 

Hi-  companions  in  arms  went  on, 
but    were  soou  driven   back   ami   over 

liiln.    Iea\  ii.l:    him    there    with   a   Stream 

of   LI I   llow  in-    ii-,, in   his  side. 

Later  he  was  picked  up  by  a  Fed 
eral  ambulance  corps  and  placed  on  a 
str.-t-  her.  lie  believed  himself  to  be 
dylug  ..a. I.  oh,  how  terrible  uol  to  be 
able  t,,  bid  lus  mother  goodbj  ! 
"Mother!"  be  cried      "Oh,  mother!" 

A  tail,  spare  man  in  Citl/.en's  apparel 
heard  ii,,-  wail  and  directed  the  ear 
lo  i  ..i  down  the  stretcher  and. 
kueeliug  beside  it.  asked  tenderly: 

"What  .an  1  .1.,  i.,r  you,  m\  poor 
boj  '.-•• 

"You  an-  a  Yankee.  You  will  do 
uothiug  for  me  I  wish  to  send  a 
message  to  uij  mother,  but  it  will  nev- 
b   her." 

"Gli  ■■  me  your  message  and  i  prom 
is,-  you   that    I   will  send   it   for  J  ou." 

The  next  morning  Mrs  Fit/.  Hugh 
.«.ar.l  of  ii,,-  battle  ami  knew  that  her 

son     bad     been     III     it.        Willie     sin-     was 

wondering   what   might   have  been   Ins 

fate   a    man    rode    up    lo    her    and    gave 

her   a    mi         ■        •    tiim    that    h    bad 

come  !•/.   mi     of  tni  ,- 

Starting  for  the  front  at  once,  the 
anxious  mother  succeeded  in  bringing 
h.-r  boj  borne  I  !••  h..'>  ered  for  some 
time  between  life  and  death,  then  be- 
gan slow  |j  i,.  recover.  Not  long  after 
tins  Richmond  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates,  and  President  Lincoln 
went  down  there  from  Washington. 
When  he  was  riding  through  the  street 
on  w  hi,  I,  lb,-  I'll/  Hughs  lived  Allan 
was  propped  up  in  an  easy  i  hair  on 
pillows,  and  his  mother  pointed  out 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  him 

"Oh.  mother!"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"What   is   it.    Allan'.'" 

"lie's  the  man  who  comforted  me 
when  I  was  carried  off  that  dreadful 
battle'ield,  and  lie  sent  you  my  nies 
sago* 
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LINCOLN  •  IN  -THE  •  VSOUTH 


HILL,    JLL.D.-; 


JBrvJlIE  object  of  this  article  is  to  bring 
I  I  together  the  evidences  and  to  trace  tin- 
cL=J  causes  of  the  kindly  regard  in  which 
Southerners  of  the  present  generation  hold  the 
memory  of  Lincoln.  A  good  Judge  <>f  human 
uatore  Iul-  said: 

•"It  ^.i\.-^  in.-  no  trouble  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  person  is  friendly  to  rue.  I  \hsi 
ask  myself  whether  I  am  friendly  to  him,  and 
if  1  «.-.iii  answer  \.->.  I  and  that  1  can  coiuklently 
rely  on  his  good-will  to  me.  " 

l  nnli  inn    H,i< 


Applying  this  simple  test,  one  nui;   say  that 
the  friendliness  of  the  Sonth  i-i    l 
guaranteed  bj  tlie  prioi  ntly  dis- 

closed  in  l>i^  life— tlint  In-  w.Ls  friendly   t..  the 
South. 

II.-  was  Southern  burn.  The  poss 
canoe  ol  this  fact  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Aklennan,  recently  elected  the  president 
of  Hi.-  University  >.i  Virginia,  in  mi  address 
delivered  February  23,  IfhXt,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
I  niver&ity.  '.'Without  the  Virgiuui  country 
j'-nt  Ii-mulii  there coukl  have  been  m»  I "i  on.  .  .  . 
When  >>ii.-  studies  tin-  sources  ..i  Ids  noble 
strength,  ita  persistence,  its  comprehensiveness, 
its  catholic  charity,  its  elemental  linmor  ami  its 
note  of  utter  humanity,  Lincoln  seeni;  udeed 
to  have  been  bred  ol  that  ^nr 
ni.-  that   gave  ;..  Aiuericd   .;- 

-ti-.iin    ..I     |....ii.fi>    ami     -tat.-  Y"--  'rT\7 

builders. "  \"  ' 

In  tin-  duy  >  when  sbm 
tin-   |»i  uliar    institution    ••!    III. 
xmtli,    it   i-  I  ml    -ni|.i\- 

-  III.    Ill    |M1>|>|l     .. 

Alia!  We  Wullld  i- 

When    thel     ■  \ 

ililc  i.. i  • 

f 


■ 

- 

- 

In 


il 


his  'pleasure  at  the  general  trend  of  my  re- 
marks. ...  1  .-an  uever  forget  his  laconic 
answer  to  mi  inquiry,  'Why  do  you  think  tlie 
South  «ill  be  generously  dealt  with  by  tlie 
government?'  'Because  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
ut  its  head.'  " 

"That  Ye  Be  Not  Judged." 

»"  one  occasion  about  this  time  an  officer 
■  i  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence  that 
Jefferson  Davis  should  be  hanged  I  in 
coin's  only  reply  to  the  remark  was,  "  'Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judgid.'  " 

At  that  very  time  Davis  was  a  fugitive.  ll« 
had  found  temporary  shelter  in  tlie  boine  ..i 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 

One  morning,  us  Mrs.  Davis  relates  in  her 
book,  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  ..i  the  host, 
came  running  into  the  breakfast-room,  excited 
mid  crying  with  alarm  that  I. inn. In  was  coming 
to  kill"  them.  Mr.  Davis  took  the  little  girl 
U|H)ii  his  knee,  tenderly  stroked  her  hair  and 
told  her  thai  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  kind  and  -..-l 
man,  who  would  not  kill  anybody. 

In   these   two  contrasted   and    \«t    kindred 


■m 


\ 


i  —fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  as  make 
the  angels  weep." 
Every  added  humiliation,  as  the  Southern 

Mates  siw  their  citizens  disfranchised,  their 
legislatures  iiurupted,  their  treasuries  plun- 
dered, tended  to  dcei>eii  the  sense  ol  loss  which 
the  South  hail.MiMain.il  in  the  "untimely  hiking 
iiii"  ui  that  powerful  ami  ••im»t  just  friend" 
l these  are  Grant's  words),  whose  earnest  exer- 
tions would  have  been  put  forth  to  avert  tlie 
indignities   and    calamities   of    that    unhappy 

U<  sander  II.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
bei  ii.  before  the  war,  sincere  friends.  The 
strife  which  rocked  tlie  continent  .li.l  not  shake 
their  confidence  in  each  ether's  friendship  and 
sincerity.  Mr.  Stephens's  book,  '•The  War 
Between  the  States,"  is  a  strong  statement  of 
ili.  Southern  constitutional  position,  but  all  its 
references  to  Mr.  Lincoln  are  so  kindly  that 
tin-  wide  muling  of  the  book  throughout  ""' 
smith  tended  to  give  to  the  masses  the  author's 
generous  estimate  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Grady's  Speech. 

jpjlll.Kl.  . .mi.-  to  the  South,  ultimately, 

I  I  the  era  ..i    i.  storation,     By   this  time 

.-J  every  obstruction  ol  prejudice  had  been 

removed,  and  it  was  possible  for  the  eye  of  the 

Southern  man  to  see  tlie  cluiractex  of   Lincoln 

..-  a  noble  structure  may  !«■  viewed  when  first 

the  scaffolding  round  it  has  been  removed. 

\  .Iranian.-  climax  ..i  restored  good-will  was 

the  speech  ol  Heiu-y  W.  Grady, 

..i   «  !hi  gia,   ..t   the  banquet  of 

,  the    \iu    I  ngland   Society    in 

Sew   Vorl  .  December  21,  188fi. 

hiN-loi     Tn  I  Hinge,    then    at    tlie 

,     Mil. hi,    ha.l 

1    Mr.   tJrady,  and   hud 

'the  typical    ■ 

V     •  Ihechii 

I'urilaii   and    Ihc 

.    Ill.lill  !     I. 
|l 


vali 

is.    lire    >k  .w     i< 

lie 

.  i  .ni.i  fruit.     Km  i  ..in  n,. 

n  ol    tin lonists,   I'nri 

ii. mi    tin 

purpose 

i     . 

'.S  WolUlds   .    .    , 

selves  and  with   all  nations." 

lie  words  which  embody  hia  i«.li.->  of 
reconstruction.  When  much  ol  the  temtory  ..i 
tin  South  had  l--.ii  conquered  and  new  ,i\ii 
governments  had  been  organized,  his 
use  of  the  pardoning  power  anticipated  Bj  \  ant's 
line: 


rfftM^A.n.n^ 


I 

.,-         Hill     i.l 

I     I  jIVil 

..       I'll        III 

-  IUs.il   II,.- 

. 

Ihe.leplhs 

1 

lanlls    "i 

II, 

- 

FHw*     TmE     I 


t<>  sinjt.-  and  -vmii  i. 


Magnanimity,  as  I  1,  •  I  Justice  Bleckley  has 
said,  i-  a  un-at  big  virtu,  with  u  great  big  name. 
Lincoln  had  it  in  supreme  maniii 


the  historical  paint. -r  of  the  futui 
live  tlietncs; 
Then  came  the  assassination,  of  whic 
(  ail  S  'hurz,  in  smnming  np  Ihe  dn 
contrasts  oi  Lincoln's  life,  says,  "In  lib 
the  besl  friend  ..i  the  defeated  South  wm 
dered  because  a  crazy  fanatic  took  him 

st  .in.  I  enemy.  " 

The  lirsl  _n.-at  demonstration  nl  p 
grief  during  th>-  route  of  the  funeral  trail 
I  Washinirton   to  Suringlield   was   in  the 


Mr. 


una  tic 
heart 

.  nuir- 
for  its 

ipulai 
i  from 

v-iiii- 


were  lirsl  gathered  the  rasl  ami 
thrilling  forces  of  his  idi  il  tan 
ernment— charging  it  with  such 
tremendous  meaning  ami  so  elevating  it  above 
hmiiiui  suffering  thai  inartyrdom,  though  infa- 
mously aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a 
life  consecrated  i  nun  the  cradle  to  human  liberty . 
l,i    U-.  each    cherishing   the   traditions    and 
honoring  his  fathers,  build  with  reverent  hands 
to  tlie  type  of  this  simple  but  sublime  life,  in 
w  In,  li  all  ty  pes  an-  honored,  and  iii  our  common 
glury  a-  Americans  there  will  lie  plenty  and  to 
span  foi  youi  fori  fathers  and  for  mine." 
It  was  this  speech  which  lirst  won  for  Grady 
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A  Pleasant  Page  of  History. 
u  the  fallen  citj 


/\|V  the  day  afte 


Ele  aiid  to  Admiral  Poller,  "Tliey  will  never 
shoulder  a  musket  again  in  anger,  and  if  Grant 
is  wise  he  will  leave  them  their  guns  to  shoot 
crows  with  and  their  horses  to  plow  with;  it 
Mould  do  U0  harm." 

It  is  a  pleasant  page  of  history  which  records 
that  in  the  terms  made  with  Lee  ;uid  Jolinstoli 
respectively,  neither  Grant  nor  Sherman  disap- 
pointed this  magnanimous  hope. 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  in  his  recent  book  of 
memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  his  farewell  address 
to  his  soldiers : 

"I  closed  with  the  prophecy  that  passion 
would  speedily  die  and  that  the  brave  and 
magnanimous  soldiers  of  the  Union  army,  when 
disbanded  and  scattered  among  the  people, 
would  become  promoters  of  sectional  peace  and 
fraternity.  .  .  .  As  1  began  to  speak  from  my 
horse,  large  numbers  of  Union  soldiers  came 
near  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  The  lion. 
Elihu  Washburne,  afterward  United  States 
minister  to  France,  and  a  close  friend  to  both 
Grant  and  Lincoln,  made  himself  known  to 
me,  and  in  a  most  gracious  manner  expressed 


Southern  city  of  Baltimore. 

In  Charleston,  says  Mr.  Rhodes,  "William 
Aiken,  who  had  lieen  a  prominent  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  South  Carolina   before 

the  war,  and  who  then  had  the  name  of  owning 
more  slaws  than  anybody  else  in  the  country, 

colonel  in  command,  for  the  use  of  Hibernian 
Hall,  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  Charleston 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  writes  that  when  the 
news  was  brought  to  the  family  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  suites,  "1  hurst  into  tears, 
—the  first  I  had  shed,— which  (lowed  from  the 
mingling  of  sorrow  for  the  family  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  thorough  realization  of  the 
inevitable  results  to  the  Confederates." 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  says  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
"denounced  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
a  crime  previously  unknown  to  the  country, 
and  one  that  must  l>e  deprecated  by  ever} 
American."  The  fiery  Robert  Toombs,  "who 
could  have  ruled  all  hearts  had  he  but  tinned 
his  own,"  declared  that  Lincoln's  death  was 
an  irreparable  calamity  to  the  South. 

Then  came  the  era  of  reconstruction,  as  the 
opportunity  of  carpet-bagger  and  unscrupulous 


his  national  reputation.  1  he  admiration  for  it 
both  in  North  and  South  cemented  the  growing 
feeling  of  national  unity. 

Mr.  (lark  Howell,  Grady's  successor  as 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  said: 
"The  untimely  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  more  of  a  calamity  to  the  South  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and  the  States 
which  formed  the  Confederacy  lost  far  more 
heavily  by  it  than  the  Republic." 

In  Southern  literature  Maurice  Thompson's 
poem  is  fairly  typical : 

He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West. 

The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  in  one  : 

Tin- re  was  no  .section  that  he  held  the  best  ; 

flis  love  shone  as  impartial  as  the  sun; 

And  so  revenue  appealed  to  him  in  vain, 

He  smiled  at  it,  as  at  a  thing  forlorn, 

And  gently  put  it  from  him,  rose  and  stood 

Remembering  the  prairies  and  the  corn 
And  the  glad  voices  of  the  held  and  wood. 


The  Story  of  the  Abandoned  Plot. 

tF"I\  his  book,  "On  the  Wing  of  Occasions," 
!'l  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  played  with 
—J  the  fancy  that  three  Southerners,  liaving 
access  to  the  White  House  through  passes  granted 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  formed  a  plot  to  kidnap 


that  the* 

possible,  they  are  so  won  over  by  the  personality 
of  the  President  that  they  abandon  the  plot, 
and  with  full  oonfjdenow  in  his  generosity  te" 
the  whole  story: 

"But  I  don't  understand  why  you  chan     * 
mind  when  you  bad  everything  In  y< 
bands." 

'  "Well,  I  can  only  say  this,  Mr.  Pre-'" 
if  the  nlnin  lMnnlA  of  the  South  knew  y< 


Mr.  Stanton,  dryly. 

Lincoln  Stories  in  the  South. 

iVE  of  the  Southerners  in  this  story  is  a 

after  Lincoln's  own 

j  one  of  the  plain 

people  and  full  of  facetious  sayings  and  good 


stones,,.  Jilteiej 
ranks  of  war 


mess   to   the  foiefio 
mtion.     Kxasper 


ont  just  quoted  > 
idealization  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  houtli 
will  have  its  share.  When  the  background  shift 
far  enough  into  the  past  to  enable  our  descend 
ante  (o  think  of  the  Civil  War  as  our  kin  beyond  I 


ion  as  that  of  Washing! 


.ho  conjures   with   U) 


As  the  Years  Recede.  « 

IV  one  of  his  lectures,  Henry  Watterson 


ly  git  a  good  deal  of  fi 


»  one  of  the 
f    sympathy 
1  the  Soutti- 
'.    In  the  South  th     " 
■  -  l°rge  part  in 
allife. 
The  art  of  telling  »  ' 
ted  as  a  li 
by  tlie  Southern  gentiem 
of  olden  time.    It  was  intro- 


IMaMim 


;  "inspired"  men: 

j  did   Shakespeare  get  bis  genius? 

Where  did  Mozart  get  his  music?  Whose  hand 
smote  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  plowman,  and 
stayed  the  life  of  the  ^German  priest  *  God, 
God,  and  God  alone:  and  as  surely  as  these 
were  raised  up  by  God,  inspired  by  God,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln :  and  a  thousand  years  hence, 
.  no  drama,  no  tragedy,  no  epic  poem  will  be 
filled  with  greater  wonder,  or  be  followed  by 
mankind  with  deeper  feeling  than  that  which 
tells  the  story  of  his  life  and  death. " 
;  Every  man  pass**  at  death  into  a  larger  and  ■ 
richer,  appreciation.  The  great  roan  whose 
rlruth   Is  rnwic   ium*w   Into  a  transfnnirntion. 


THE 

Pulpit  Editorial 

CONDUCTED  BY 

Rev.  Frank  L.  Cann 

OF  THE 

Universalist  Church 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


i.  as  printed,  in  the   Univei 
salist  <  Lurch  Sunday  Evening,  Fob 
7th,  by  Mr.  Vaughn  H.  Clay. 


As  a  \>'<y  Lincoln  was  free  from  l>:ui 
habits    of    all    kind-,    wa      generou 
sympathetic,   and    kind    i  1    heart.    Hi 
had  physical  strength  and  wa 
bully;  was  fond  of  a  lij^Iit  but 
fairly,  and  as  a  rule  on   the   side  ol 
weakness   and   of   right.     He    u.i»   as 
yet    uninfluenced   by   anj    wom 
cept    his    own   dead    m  ither   and    his 
Btep-mother.      IK    was    socially    shj  . 
ami  had   not   profited  greatly   by  th< 
meager  lessons  in  social  usage  which 
had    been    taught    m    A.   .  ( 

ford's  BchooL     He  wa    ambitious,  but 
his   ambitions    had    no    known 
11<-  was  only  moderately   indu 
but  could  work  hai  I  had  to 

do  so.  He  had  si. in.-  ambition  to  writ. 
and  to  speak  in  public,  but  as  yet  h< 
had  little  idea  what  he  was   to 
or  writ,.-  about.  In  other  words,  he 
a  great   hulking  backw   od 
vague  and  hauntii  afti  i 

something   better  and  I  rger  than  h< 
had     know  n     or     »<  emi  d     likelj      to 
achieve.     We  are  told  that   wl 
went  to  church  he  noti  d 
of  the     pri  a 

mimicked   them.       This      migh 
bet  i.  <  xpei  ted,  foi  two  reason* 
he   had    a    love    of   fun    and    of   very 
boisterous    fun   at   that;    secondly,   he 
had  a   fondm  tory,  and  this 

was  the  only  kind  of  oratory  he  knew 
anything  al 

Lincoln    went    to    New    Salem    abb 
to  read  and   to  make  what   hi 
"rabbit    tracks"    as    cli  rl      ... 
day.      He    left    New    Si  I-  m    a 
tent  surveyor,  a   memb  r  of     I 
a    representative    in    th      I    . 
and   an   officer    who    bad    seen   actual 
military    sen  ice.     11.    had   I  i 

think,     to     COl 

English,    to    stand  I    and 

debate     He   bad   1<  ai  tied  t      mi 
his  intellectual  stn  ,   that 

nt  other  in.  n,  and 
at   least    part   <.!'   thi     timi       H 
entering    the    profession    of    law,    but 
law    was    to    him    as    yel 
an  end,  and  that  end  w  .    office.  Poli- 
tics   was    the    vocation    and    law    th. 
avocation    in    a    lai 
the    law   offices    in    Illinois    and   other 
new  states;  and  Lincoln  was  a  politi- 
cian   long    before    he    wa      i    la 
His    residence      in    New      Salem    had 

his    moral   charai 
firmed    his    persona]    habits.      He   .1  d 
not  drink,  nor  Bweai 

When    Lincoln    arri  ed    in    S] 
fiel  I,  where   I 

to  th.  .    he   found    h 

foi  tnt    first  lime  in  his  life  li   i  ig  i 
a    town    with   churches    tl 

each  church 
under  the  care  of  its  own  minister 
Springfield  h    I 


This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  on 
acot  tint  of  any  hostility  which  he 
entertained  toward  them,"  but  his  first 
months  in  Springfield  were  months  i  ! 
great  loneliness  and  depression.  Hi 
was  keenly  conscious  of  his  po 
and  of  his  social  disqualifications.  I" 
fact,  Lincoln's  habit  with  respect  tc 
church  jroiii^  underwent  no  verj 
marked  improvement,  until  th. 
1850.  He  came,  however,  to  know  ;, 
number  of  minister  and  t  i  sustain 
somewhat  pleasant  relations  with 
some   of   them. 

[n     Springfield     Lincoln     emerged 
from   grinding   poverty   into  a  condi- 
tion  in   which   he  owned   a   home  and 
had   a   modi  st   sum   of  money   in   the 
bank.      From    an    ill-trained   fledgling 
lawyer,  compelled  by   his   poverty   t 
.-  hare   a    friend's      room      above      the 
store,  be  had  become  a  leadi  i 
Illinois  bar.     From  an  obscure  I 
in   State   politics   he   ha  I 
the    recognized    1.  iad<  .    of   a    po'Hi     I 
party    that    was    destined    lu    achieve 
national  success  and  to  determin     th« 
P  li<  ies   of  the   nation   with   little   in- 
terruptions   for    m  ire     than      half    a 
century.     Out   of  a  condition   i  ;' 
mental  uncertainty  in  all  matters  re- 
lating   to    domi  stic    n  I  itions    he    had 
come   into  a   settled   condition   as   i In 
husband   of  a    brilliant    and   amlvtiou 
woman  and  the  father  of  a  fanvJy  of 
•  ■   whom   he  wa     di    oti  dly  at- 
tached. 

Ibrah  n     I. 
lbth  President   of  thi    U.  S.   on   Mon- 
day. March    I.   1801.     Not   long 

•  at  Civil  War  brol  e  out  and 
Lincoln  issued  b,  call  for  volunteer-. 
It  was  during  this  war  that  Lincoln 
b»  >am.    the   frien  I  of  the 

1  !••  ople.       Mai.y       i 
I,  |  from    death    bj     his    kindly    interfer- 
Many    soldiers      he      p 

duty.       Many 
I I    I    win.    h    . 
their     sons        Thi     foil 
from    .,    I, ■•!,  ;■    to    Mi    .    I. 
t   i  .    wh  •   lost    five       sons      in    battle 
.    and    his   ad- 
the    na- 
tion. 

'T   pray  that  out    Hi  !      Father 

may    ..  youT 

ment     and     leave    you     01 

cherished    memory  I    and 

be  youi  -  t.>  have  laid  so  i 
rifice   upon   the   altar  of   fn 

ir    Lincoln    kept 

up    thi  nd    be- 

came  immortal    m    the   hearts   of   the 
people.  When  Gen.  Lc      m  n  i 

•  ril  '.'th.  1865,  Mr.  Stanton, 
a'h  not  a  very 
religious  man  in  his  profession,  felt 
with  the  whole  nation  the  Providence 
of  God  in  thi  r.  suit.  II.  -  nr  and  d 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  with  a 
i.  dine.  "This  is  the 
Lord's  doings   and   it   is   marvelous  in 

our    eye-." 


kindly  face  is  pale  and  haggard,  tie 
breaths  faintly  and  at  long  intervals. 
His  end  is  near.  At  last  the  doctor 
put-  h  is  ear  against  the  breast  of  the 
oil  man.  "He  is  gone."  Secretary 
Stanton,  who  more  than  once  had 
spoken  lightly  of  him,  went  to  the 
bedside  and  tenderly  closed  the  eyes 
of  his  master,  saying,  "Now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ag»  -." 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  religion 
of  Lincoln.  Of  what  religious  faith 
was    Abraham    Lincoln? 

Was  Lincoln  an  atheist?  Herudon 
declared  that  Lincoln  was  an  infidel, 
'•:.on,.  times     bordering     on     atheism." 

Was  Lincoln  a  Roman  Catholic? 
II  question  is  as  absurd  as  the 
first,  and  worth  asking  only  that  it 
may  receive  a  simple  negative  an- 
svi  i  r. 

Was    Lincoln    a    Spiritualist?    There 
several    rumors    that    both    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lin.  oln  «  ere. 

Wa  Lincoln  superstitious  V  Both 
.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Lincoln  believed  in 
signs. 

Was       Lincoln         a      Quaker?  In 

autobiography,   he   speaks   of   his   an- 

a  h     were    Quakers. 

U  a         Lincoln      a       Unitarian    or    a 

Universalist?    Lincoln  did  not  believe 

lless  punishment  and  he  did  not 

iccept      the     supernatural     birth     of 

Christ. 

Was   Lincoln   a   Methodist?    Lincoln 
,i     p  regard   for  the   Methodist 
l.   ■  !  o  proof  can  he  brought 
I.,    bear    on    anj    of    these    denomina- 
tions. 

\\  .,  Lil  "In  a  Free  Ma-on  '.'  Lincoln 
wa-  p:  un li  d  to  have  been  made 
uch  a  Mason  becau  e  of  utterances 
if   hi-,    quoted    al    length,    which    ap- 

to       .show        familial  ity       with 
' 

.  ais    that     Lincoln    did    not 

to  an        '    t  hese  denominations. 

If      him  elf       aid.     *T   have  never 

united  nj    church,  becau  e 

I   have  found   difficulty   in  giving  my 

V  ithout      mental     rcsorvat  ion. 

i   n    .    con  plicated    statements 

i  .       doctrine  v.  hich  character- 

ii  I        of    belief    and    con- 

!     I  hi  li      When    any    Church 

hall  i       ril      over  its    altar.-,  as   its 

sole    qualifications    for    membership, 

iour'    c  nd  in  ed     tatement  of 

i     of    both    law    and    gos- 
pel, 

It    love  the   Lord    ihv   Cod, 

II    they    heart,   and    with    all    thy 

■  d    v.  ilb    all    thy    mind    and    thy 

..  i   as  thyself,'  that  church  will 

I  join  with  all   n       heart   and  all  my 

..id." 

n  though  there  are  so  many 

lifferences    in   opinion   as  to   Lincoln's 

beliefs,    he    had    a    religious 

hich    I..-   always   tried   to  fol- 

I    which    in   closing   I    -hall   read 

to  y.-u. 


tiut  now  we  ale  at  the  last  hill, 
li.c  fateful  night  approaches  which 
is     to    plum.  Nation    into 

sadness.  On  April  11,  18G5,  Lincoln 
was  .-hot  in  the  back  by  a  fanatic, 
.1.  hn    Wilkes    Booth. 

I:,  porters,  statesmen,  citizens,  and 
their  familii  .  in  the  street 

waiting  v.  uh  tear-stained  face  tor 
the  end.  Some  of  them  are  Bobbing. 
A  mini.-tcr  and  a  doctor  .-it  by  the 
bedside  of  Lincoln.  The  latter  holds 
a  v/aich  in  his  hand  and  it  is 
thi  1  ;  moments  in  an  age 
of  history.  What  a  silence  as  the 
gieat  soul  of  "A  friend  of  all  is 
breaking  camp  to  go  home."    Lincoln's 


I  h.      (reed     of     Abraham     Lincoln     in 

His   Own    Words 

I     b   lieve    in       Cod,    the    Almighty 

Vat  i.ns,  our  great  and  good 

i    it'ul    maker,    our    Father    in 

Heaven,  who  noti     t!  •  fall  of  a  spar- 

ov.     and     number-     the     hails    of    our 

l«      I 

I    believe    in    His   eternal    truth   and 

I  gnize    the    sublime    truth    an- 

noum    d    in    the    Holy   Scriptures   and 
by   all   history  that  those  na- 
'.i  i  only  are  blest  whose  God  is  the 
Lord. 
I   believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  na- 
il     as   well  as  of  men  to  own  their 
ndencc  upon  the  overruling  pow- 


The  Faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

(Written  for  the  Illinois  State  Register) 

By  J.  H.  Rockwell 

(Mr.  Rockwell  was  formerly  well  known  writer  of  Springfield      He 
is  now  in  Midland,  Michigan.) 


bed  for  by 


If  one  c;.n  accept  "as  true  ilic  testi- 
mony of  persons  who  knew  bira  in- 
for  many  years,  then  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  nut  only  believed  In  God 
.•is  the  Creator  of  this  universe,  but 
•  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
>-..n    .1    God    and     the    Savior    pf 

v  ,...■,  aia  throughout   Hie  seven  months  or 

he  notion   that   .Mr.   Lin  ,   „,„  occupation.  Mr.  Bateman 


to  and  its  accuracy  is  v 
men  of  the  highest  hone 

"Mr.  Newton  Bateman.  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
state  of  Illinois,  occupied  a  room  ad- 
joining and  opening  into  the  exi  cum, 
chamber.  Frequently  this  door  was 
open  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  receptions; 


ti  vided  against  Itself  cannot  stand. 
and  Chris)  and  reason  say  the  same; 
and  they  will  find  it  so.  Douglas 
doesn't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  voted  down,  but  God  cares,  and 
humanity  cares,  and  I  care;  and  with 
God's  help  1  shall  not  fail.  I  may  not. 
end:    hut   it   will   come,   and    I 


was  an  infidel  is  due,  almost  wholly, 
to  statements  made  by  U'.  n  Hern- 
don.  Mr.  Lincoln's  law  partner  In  his 
'  Idle  of  Lincoln"  and  in  certain  pub- 
lic addi . 

As   Herndon   was  a    free-thinker  of 
the   broadest    type,    it    was   qui 

perhaps,    that    he   should   allow 
i  ha  I    fad    to    Infl  i 

i  •  I. ii,'  oln's  attitude  toward  reli- 

Bion.  and  this  bi  Ing  all  the  more  like- 

i     because  •>(  Mr.  Lincoln's  utter  sll- 

■      •    In   Ihc  n.aii. ,       in  a   sense,   too, 

,l'     v  "*      i     free     thinker,     lut     not     iti 

the    sensi     oi    u.  in  Ing    the    being    of 

j:od  or  of  ti,,-  dlvii  .  |„i8ti 

I  I*    S.  .,       That   this  lb   I     . 

by  an  in'  il>ii  i   which  occurred  during 

'  •  miipalgn  us  a  c  indldate  fur 

■  M  e  was  urged 

Inst  him  thai  he  was  an  Infidel— 

of    the   ■  huicli.   and    ..f   re- 

■  •       ... 

•    ,n  any  of  his 

followed     ii    was  many 

f:'  '■  '"■'     Bu    the  .  h  .: .-..■  u  i.h  not  ti  ue 

■  »    '«    showu    in    n...    following    letter 

r   Irwin,  an  old  f.  iei»d 
L 

int  Plains,  III.  April  28.  1  v». 
E     l".   Irwin. 

I   il.V     JUSI 

■  I    •     II 

. 

against    hin     when    .,    ,.,..:. 
Ii 
•  it  in    md  Ik 

■  '  ~k  Lincoln  .t  question 
Ing  ail. 

''     infidel,      md     Lincoln     un- 
•luullficdlj    denli  ..    ,.r  |nf|. 

■    to  addition 

ind   brought   him 

■  b<  iici  ,t  n  . 

in  the  Christian 
religion  as  much  as  any  one  but  was 
ide  no  pre'- 
I  ..,r,t 
Kl\\  h,a  •-'!'■•.  i-  Inn  would  make 
oath  anywhere  Dial  he  positively  de- 
'"f,  ','••      ■  Inst   him  of 

"l,',e,,il>'      Fh»[    w  is    the    fust    lime    :ln,l  lha« 

"'  infidelity  igninsi  Lincoln.  Grady 
""I  ,n'"  "«y  thai  he  would  noi  vote 
for  Lincoln  if  he  was  ..„   Infidel:    but 

hat  he  would  not  vote  ror  Lincoln 
It  he  w„8  an  Infidel,  and  Gi  idj 

as  i  supi v  ..-,    [or  n|„ 

stood  him  thai  be  should. 
Ifully, 
Thomas  Mostillei 
v         .  Mi  ii, i  I    County,    liiin,,i 

ns  todaj     ■ 


did, 

under  - 


1  ■'"■  •'"  ;'-  have  been  an  ithelst— a 
'••"••'  "i  the  being  >.f  ';.»i— ,,ul  t|ler* 
are  i. ,.,.,•.  who  believe  that  he  denied 
'"'  u,"-v  "'  CI  rial  ,,,,i  j-ei  m  an  In- 
-rview  u,lri  Newton  Bateman,  iusi 
ii  .i  to  his  first  election  to  the  presi- 
,l\'"\-  Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  and  ex- 
«l    his   bellej    m   Chrisi 


the 


Poll  ulng 


the   interview 


illuded 


.-aw    I. un    nearly    every    day.      Often 
when  Mi.  Lincoln  was  tired,  he  closed 

ilgallist     all     intrusion,     and 

called  .\ir    Bateman  Into  his  i  cum  foi 
a   quiet    talk.     Un   one  of   tin 
Ions,  Mi     Lincoln  took  up  a  hook  con- 
taining   a   careful    CaUVllSS    Of    the    cit> 

of    Springfield.    In     which     he    lived. 
:he  candidate  for  whom  each 

■  id   declared   it   his  intention 
•  •   vote  in   the  approaching   election. 
Mr.    Lincoln's    friends    had.    doubtless 
at  his  own  i  equeal    i 
■  if    the    canvass    In    his    hand 
was  tou.ud  the  >  lose  of  ( >•  i 
only   a    few   days    hef,,:  ,     the    •  Ii     Hon 
falling    Mr.    Batemnn    t,, 
his  side,  h  ivlng  previously  i 
the  doors,  ho  Bald     "Lei   us  look  over 

I 
ministers  of  Springfield  are 
v  ote '      The      lea vi 
turned    nn, 

'"•  d.  M      I. in,-,. in  frequent-  I 
' 
a    minister,   or   .m   .  I.b-r.   or    I 
U 

irprise    ••!!    i.  - 
•  elvlng    an    affirmative    mis  v.  | 
that    manner   they   went   through   the 
book,  and   i  hi  n  he  i  losed   Ii  i 
ei  lly  and   for                              regard- 
ing   '    men indura   in    pencil    which 

him.     -\i   lent  th     ■ 
to   Mi.   Bateman.  with 

- 
of  different   denomi- 

I   hen 
many     prominent     members     of     the 
churches,    a    very    l  u  ,-■    m  ijoi  lly    ,.t 

whom  are  against   Mr.  Bateman 

I  am   nol   a   Christian— God   knows   i 

would    I I. —  but    I    have    carefully 

Bible,  and  l  do  nol  so  undei  - 
stand    this   b,,..k'    am :  ,        from 

■  i     pocket    New    T< 

■  n   well  know,'  he  i 
for  fr<  edom   In   the  li  rrl- 

eedom  everj  w  here  as  far  as 
tit'ition    ,i,.i  laws  will  permit 
oppoi  ents  are  for  elav  - 
ery.      They    know    this,    and 

this  i k  in  their  hands,  in  the  llghl 

of  which  hut, i. m  bondage  cannot  live 
•     t,    they    are    going    to       vote 
"•'"ll,sl   me.     I  do  not   understand   it 
at   all.- 

"Here  Mr.  Lincoln  paused— paused 
for  long  minutes,  his  features  sur- 
charged with  emotion  Then  he  rose 
md  walked  ui<  and  down  th 
In  the  effort  to  retain  or  regain  bis 
self-poss<  Bsion  Stopping  at  lasi  he 
said,  with  a  trembling  voice  and  his 
cheeks  wet  with  tears;  I  know  there 
is  a  Ood.  and  that  lie  hates  injustice 
and  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming 
and  I  know  that  ills  hand  Is  in  it 
If  He  has  a  place  and  work  for  mi  — 
and  1  think  lie  has— I  belli  I  I  am 
ready.  I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is 
everything.  I  know  I  am  right  be- 
cause I  know  that  liberty  is  right 
Christ  teaches  It,  and  <  !hi  Is  . 
God.     I  have  told  them   that  a  bouse 


and  these  men  will 
ve    not    read    their 


shall   he   vindicate,] 

find    that    ihey    h. 
Bibles   aright." 

The  story  about  Mr.  Lincoln  having 
written  m  attack  upon  Christianity, 
in  keeping  with  other  statements  con- 
cerning Ins  infidelity,  was  wholly 
false,  as  shown  by  the  testimony 
nf  his  old  teacher,  M enter  Graham,  in 
'.     t  illo«  Ing   language: 

"'     tersburg,  III..  March  17.  1874 
I:    P.   Irwin. 

"Sir:— In    reply    to    your    Inquiries, 
.    Lincoln    was   living   al    my 
bouse  in  Now  Saiem,  going  to  school, 
English  grammar,  and  sui  - 
■>•■    Ing   in   i' ie   v,  nr   is3:t.     Oneimorn- 
Ing    he   said    t,>   me:    'Graham,    what 
do    •  ou    think    about    the   anger   of   the 
1    replied:    -I    believe   the    land 
never   was   angry   or   mad,   and   never 
would    be;    that    His   loving    kindness 
forevei        that      lie      never 
changes.'     s.,1,1   Lincoln:    'I  ha\  e    ,   Ut- 
ile    I. lain. s.  i  |p|     ,,  ,,,leli.     Which     1     will 
how     J  OU.'    and    slated    he    thought   of 
having   it    published.     Offering   It   to 
ii"  .  he  said  he  had  ne\ ,  i   showed  it  to 
d  still   thought   of  having 
ii   published      The  size  of  the  manu- 
script   was    about    one-half   quire    of 
I,  Wl  Itten  In  a  very  plain  hand. 
on  the  sui, j.  ci  of  ( :iiristianltj>and  de- 
fense   of    universal    salvation.       The 
commencement    of    it    was    .something 
the    <',od    of    the    universe 
ever   ueln*    exi  Ited,    mad   or  angry:    I 
h  id  the  manuscript  in  my  posse  Blon 

n   da]  s.      I  have   read  i 

many  hooks  on  the  subject  of  theo- 
logy, and  I  don't  think  in  point  of  per-  I 
«pi<  ulty  and  plainness  ol  reasoning. 
I  ever  read  one  to  snip.,  -s  it.  i  re- 
niemler  well  his  argument.  II,-  took 
'A  In  Adam  all  die  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  Ije  made  alive.' 
and  followed  up  with  the  proposition 
ih.u  whatever  the  breach  or  Injury 
of  Adam's  transgression  to  the  human 
race  was,  w  hich  no  doubt  was  very 
made  jusl  and  right  by  the 
itonemeni  of  Christ.  As  to  .Major  Hill 
burning  thi  manuscript.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  did,  nor  do  I  think  he  would 
have  done  such  a  thing.  About  the, 
burning  of  a  paper  by  Hill.  1  have, 
"in,-  recollection  of  his  snatching 
a  bttcr  from  Lincoln  and  putting  It 
into  the  lire.  It  was  a  letter  written 
by  Hill  to  .Mc.N'amei.  Ill*  real  name 
was  Xeal.  Some  of  the  school  chil- 
dren had  picked  up  the  letter,  and 
handed  il  to  Lincoln.  Neal  and  Lin- 
coln were  talking  about  it  when  Hill 
snatched  the  letter  from  Lincoln  and 
put  it  into  the  fite.  The  letter  was 
respecting  a  young  lady,  Miss  Ann 
Butledge,  for  whom  all  three  of  these 
gentlemen  seemed  to  have  respect. 
"yours   truly, 

"Menter  Graham." 
The  ne  n  whom  we  have  quoted  in 
this  article  were  all  close  personal 
fi  U  udi  ol  Mr  Lincoln,  who  had 
known  him  for  a  seme  of  years,  and 
according  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Irwin,  were  men  of  un- 
questioned  honor: 


"Mr.  Mostiller  says  Lincoln ,  flatly 
denied  infidelity  in  1847.  and  he  would 
swear  to  it.  Mr.  Harnett  heard  Lin- 
coln on  the  atonement  In  1858.  Mr. 
Cogdal  testifies  to  the  same  In  1859. 
The  character  of  all  these  men  for 
truth  and  veracity  is  as  good  as  any 
man  in  Sangamon  or  Menard  county. 
Harnett  and  Mostiller  are  both  Meth- 
odists, differing  politically.  Graham 
and  Cogdal  are  both  Liniversalists, 
and  agree  politically.  Mr.  Herndon 
in  his  letter  says  the  manuscript  was 
burned  by  Sam  Hill.  Mr.  Graham  ex- 
plains it  was  a  letter  in  regard  to  a 
lady. 

In  the  light,  then,  of  what  these 
men  say,  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln  for  more 
I  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  coupled 
with  what  was  commonly  known  of 
his  gentleness  and  kindness,  patience 
and  unselfishness,  how  can  there  re- 
main any  doubt  as  to  the  faith  of 
Abraham    Lincoln? 

True.  Herndon  urges  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Tom 
Paine,  but  his  admiration  of  Tom 
Paine  was  because  of  his  fiery  defense 
of  human  freedom,  and  not  because 
of  his  attacks  upon  religion.  His  ad- 
miration of  Paine,  therefore,  no  more 
proves  him  to  have  been  an  infidel, 
than  his  admiration  of  the  liberty- 
loving  Whittier,  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  Quaker. 

He  hated  oppression — every  form  of 
oppression — and  stood  fully,  and  un- 
compromisingly, by  every  agency  that 
fought  it;  against  this  statement 
there  lies  no  question;  and  so  the 
fact  that  he  carried  about  with  him 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  all 
his  life  long  attended  the  services 
of  a  Christian  church,  is  only  wha' 
would    be    naturally    expected. 

May  I  add  the  "Commemoration 
'  Ode"  by  James  Russell  Lowell: 
i  "Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief. 
I  Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 
I  With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry 
'     grief: 

Forgive   me,    if   from    present    things 
i      I  turn 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat 
i      and    burn, 

And    hang  my   wreath   on   his   world- 
honored    urn. 

Nature,   they  say,  doth   dole 

An  cannot  make  a  man 

Save    on    some    worn-out    plan, 

Repeating   us    by    rote: 
For  him  her  Old -World  moulds  aside 

she    threw, 

And,  choosing  oweet  clay  from  the 

bi  east 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With    stuff   untainted    shaped   a   hero 

new, 
Wise,    steadfast    in    the    strength    of 

God.  and  true, 

How    beautiful    to    see 
Once    more    a    shepherd    of    mankind 

indeed. 
Who    loved     his    charge,     but    never 

loved   to  lead, 
One   whose   meek   flock      the     people 
-     joyed    to    be. 

.Not    lured    by    any    cheat    of   birth, 

But   by    his     clear-grained      human 

worth, 
And    brave  old   wisdom   of  sincerity!" 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, 
CHRISTIAN 


Patriot  Statesman  and  A\an, 

Says  Dr.  Clarkson 

in  Sermon. 

TELLS  OF  CRUEL  CRITICISM 


xU  S    It  III   N    <)\(   I.    Ills    IH  <  ISlOJi 

\\   \s    M  \J»|      HI.   st    \Ki  ELY 

EVER  RETREAT]  l» 

Among  ihc  ir.lj'.- 
of    Abraham    Lincoln    which    featured 
Ihc  service-  in     ..  man)   i  hui  .  h 
terday,      none      was      u 
thought  "ut  than  t hut  01  Rev.  l>\    s   .1 
Clarkson,  pastor     ol     Monroe  Avenue 
Methodist  church,  on   whom   his  alma 

Syrai  use     univer 
conferred     the     honorary    dcy; 
doctor  of  divinity.    Dr.  Clarkson  spoke 
on    "Lincoln,    Patriot,    Statesmun    and 
Christian."     He  1  aid  In  part 

'"\\'lx*n  Athena  ^jj  in  her  glory,  h<>r 
young  men   frequently  wall 

mark*  1    place   ng   the    statues      of 

her  heroi  a,  and   mad 
miliar  with  their  <!•  ■«-.!.-.  ol   valor    Until 
the    defense   ol    Athens    was   nol      her 
halls   ol  ii     but    I.   1    ••- 

when 

. 
In  tin-    1  •  ■  11  to  tin  n  our  ut- 

.    patriots    lo    catch    the 
inspiratloi 

1  he  (  1.1I.1  ..1    Povi  .  13 

"Abraham    Lincoln      waa     bora     in 
grinding    poverty.      .S|..  nt    I 
)    ms  in  .,   .  .1.111    v  Ith  lhre<    si  l<      md 
no  floo 

.    shadow       :'• 

r   llfti  .1   until   in. 
her  who  had 
walked  with  God  on 

nd    w.m   laid 
to  n  st  in    1   ,  . 
ol   the  «  ildi  .  n<  aa 

■ 
•md    hi.s   library    had   .1    colle   tlon        I 
Ave  volumi  - 
bo  often  th.it  they  1  • 
in  hia  memory  ami  formed  the  foun- 
dation  ol    Ins  character.      During    the 
years  he  «;■-  .  ,n  en- 

gineer,   lawyer.      When    Ami 
m  th<   wilderness,  and  wanted  u  Moai  a 
to   Lad   her  out,   Qod'a  hnger   po  nl    d 
straight    at    the    rail    splitter    of    the 
West,  and  the  p< 

the  boy  from  lh<  1  .1,  .■  ho  walked  in 
the  rough  hewn  path  ol  overty.  took 
hi.»  place  among  the  kings  and  >tut.-. - 
men  of  the  world  Whatever  cist 
America  has  dom  ah<  h  1  -  madi  it 
c  lear  thai  thi  sons  ol  lh<  s,,,i  ran  walk 
in  th>-  patha  ol  glory  aldi  1  y  side  with 
the  ;on.H  of  in.    wealthy. 


this  gradu  if 
idversk)  l<  ads 
and  I  i"  •  sen! 
fit  to  take  his 
■mi    statesmen 


itc   siaiiu*   .-*ioiii-. 

"It  is  a  task  most  difficult  to 
analyze  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincob  ; 
he  stands  alone.  Had  lie  lived  in  an 
ay,-  ol  weaklings  the  task  mighl  have 
,  been  easier;  but  the  days  of  Lincoln 
were  the  days  of  giants,  it  was  the 
1  time  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  day 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Horace  Ureeli  y. 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Wcn- 
llips  were  all  in  th<  public 
But  as  ih'*  giant  pine  tow  •  1  a 
above  the  be.ech  an.i  the  maples  '.-i 
the  for<  st,  Mr.  Lini  oln  t  iwcrs  above 
the  men  ot  his  day.  And  wlv 
sixty  years  are  gone 
trom  the  school  of 
them  all  like  a  mast 
him  to-night  as  m.n 
place  among  H"  aui 
of    .11   histoi  y 

TllC    X  <  lit    Ol     Hi~    i.k  aim  -s. 

-The  secret  of  his  greatness  lies  in 
l-,!a  simple  faith  In  Hod.  There  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  about  | 
Mr.  Lincoln's  religion  u  no  11  in  1  • 
study  his  life  without  pn  |udi<  •  md 
t.,11    to    bo    1  onvinced    that    h<     had    u 

dei  ,.-.-•  at*  1    respect      for    l H 

,phi  .    -..ys  that   on   the    nv 
be  left  Sprlngii'  Id  for   Washington  In 
moo, I   on  the  platform  of  the  r< 
■to   say    good-by      to    his    friends     and 
1  .  ig-r  Into  tin  lr  la.-.-.-   he 

said     1   do   not    know    when    I   shall  see 

"•■    •"">       dl 
upon    me    than    has    devolved    on    any 

man  all  ">"       " l"'1  not 

have  succeeded  sav.    for  Diclm    Provi- 

.,.  nci       1    ' 

Divine  aid.  I  place  m>  rellan  • 
on  Him  for  support,  without  which  1 
1  annot   -  1 

•The    .-•   U  •    Standl"8 

on  the  .-t.  pa  ol   the  Capitol  at   hia  -•  c- 
.  ;ural.     Coming    to   the   cloae 
of   his  addreaa   he  Bald    fon  I 

...  ■  ently   do   wi    p  -aj    that   this 

f    war    may    •  •    LSI 

sh.,11    eontlnue    until    evei         1 
.  drawn  by  the  lush  shall     1 

a    drop    drawn    i>y    the   Bword, 

v,.t    it     must     bO    said    as    it     w 

menta  of  the  Lord    ire  true 
,  ous  altogether.1      Mr.    Lln«  1 
cpplion    of    religion    muj    h 

•'■   nt',d   "'' 
Hie  men   of   hU   daj     yei    tin 
..     the    words 

indlng   01 

■ 

I  he    I  Ire   ..f   <   rul. -iam. 

.    .  .,1.1,1   nine 
;,nl    1  gh    the    column 

.    and    b  irn  -d 

and    Ij  ill) 

from    the    swamp,    bui       nam 

made 

■ 

ipect   of    hia   1    i<  mlc-         M 
that    on    the    ehara.  K  r    ol     M 
America  waa  able  t..  do  business  In  the 
1    .-  hen  credits  wi  r. 

. 
j      "Ann  rica  L  in  cd  an  v  nmi 

lionull  •  I   all)     more 

,  uci  d     nil) 

U-st  11. cd  1 . •  > vs  is 
more  slat,  snien,  mon  thinkei  .  moi  • 
prophets  t:..'  In  the  midal  of  the  chaos 
can  find  the  footprints  of  God  and  lead 
the  « orlrt  0111  .->f  lh<  mire  ol  confusion 
,,,  to  tin  highlands  of  brotherhood. 
C'nn  America  Breed  Meiif 
"America    ha>    demonstrated    thai    she 

ot    gold,    but    tile    .|ue»lion    now    is    eau 


.1,,.  produce  n   with  1  illbi  1         fleieni 

to  lifl    Aiiieri.  :i    to   the   ulaci •  ad.  1 

ms?      Her   answer 

,,,    ,i,,.    nuestion      '■•  'II      deti  rniinc    her 

I  .     ,,  It   is   a    palhel  le    thing    that    In 

v  I, ,-n      .Par      thinking,    and 

...    ion    are   needed,    that 

'     Vlbany,    who    are. 

ivith    the   destiny   of   the    Em- 

lo,    is    to   spend 

...     ocating     legislation      to 

1,.      ,',,ii   1 11  ui  Ion     w  hi.  Ii     men 

Ut,    Abraham   Lincoln   laid  down  life  to 

.If.  nd 

■•Mr.    Lincoln   was  a   man  ol    integrity 

H,      i,     LCin  .1     to    all     sid,„ 

,.,  .,,  ,  he  reached  his  decision,  but 
v.l. .11  his  decision  was  made  he  searee- 
I,  r.vcr  retreated,  lie  was  not  a  weath- 
er van-,  nor  a  wave  ,,f  the  sea.  Ho 
was  a  Gibralter  against  which  tin 
lorm  "f  hate  and  erlliciani  hurled 
,,,,  ms,  ivi  s.  and  fell  back  in  their  mut- 
,.  ping  ratrc  «  liih  he  ri  mafned  un- 
movi  d  11.  Kon.  and  belongs  to  the 
1  hart    In  1     iii<  In  ii,  a-   rter- 

l:   Miiarek:     Kl,„l.,i  ,1     had 

l,,  r  Glad   tone;  but  our  LI In        .       ad 

,      .  ,i  1 ...     = . .  1  r  1 .  1-  - . r  the  w<  -;  -was  peer 
ol    lliein   all." 


The  Religion  of  Lincoln 


Sunday  Morning  Sermon  at  the   Universalist 
Church,  by  Joseph  Newton. 


"Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thv  God 
with  all  thy  hearc  ""J  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." — Mark  12:30,  31. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Lincoln 
calmly.  He  was  a  man  of  such  high, 
iind  tender  humanity,  of  personality 
so  appealing  and  pathos  so  molting, 
that  almost  every  study  of  him  ends. 
In  a  blur  of  eulogy.  Yet  that  was  Justl 
what  he  did  not  like.  He  had  no  van-1 
lr>.  he  did  not  pose,  nor  did  ho  wish 
any-one  to  dr.nv  him  other  than  ho 
was.  Jn  fact  we  arc  loo  in  ur  him.  too 
much  under  his  spell,  to  firm  a  tin.; I 
estimate  of  him.  No  higher  tribute 
could   be  paid   to  any   man. 

-Much  of  what  is  now  bvinc  Ra  1 
about  Lincoln  is  untrue — that  is.  ir 
if  not  all  of  the  truth  His  lite  lends 
Itself  easily  to  myth  and  1 
draw  him  as  a  lonely,  sad-eyed  man 
walking  the  dim  and  shadowy  path  of 
destiny.  Others  paint  him  as  a  hum- 
orist, a  teller  of  talcs  and  a  spinner 
rt  \arns.  Doth  arc  right,  as  far  as 
they  no.  He  lived  a  dedicati  I 
and  'his  honor  was  the  oil  of  g). ni- 
ne.ss  in  his  heart.  He  Is  all  this,  and 
more.  It  seem--  to  me  that  his  inte> 
lect  has  not  ha  I  due  appn 
would  think,  from  some  account',  that 
his  intuitive  divination  ,n'  men  and 
rved  him  fov  lack  of  hrains. 
Par  from  it.  All  who  stood  near  hilt 
?aw  behind  his  homely  wit  and  kind- 
ly humor  a  mind  sweeping  range  and 
power. 

Lincoln   \^  .i  ail 

:ini.jj^ii>en     there    was    a 

about  him  The  my st cry  it- 
too  simple  lu  be  found  out. 
That  i.s  to  say.  Ik  was  an  uncommon 
man  with  common  principles  and  vir- 
tues, one  who  ascended  to  eminence 
not  on  wings,  but  by  steps  visible  to 
all  His  genius  was  home-soon,  not 
exotic.  It  iva<  the  3.  nlus  rtt  mrmr.on 
sonsr.  moving  among  common  folk 
In  simple  ways  It  docs  not  l  .zzle 
or  baffle,  and  is  thus  an  example  of 
unusual  Inspiration.     II   was 

••Proof   to  place  and   gold. 
A    manhood   neither   bought  nor  sold."    | 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  to  | 
speak  or  the  religion  of  Lincoln  at 
all  He  belonged  to  no  church,  he 
signed  no  creed  Many  men  of  his 
day  voted  against  him  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  sceptic.  Religion  in  his 
day  was  primitive  and  crude,  oti.-nd- 
ins  alike  his  reason  and  his  litati  Its 
emphasis  was  not  noon  the  duties  of 
this  lif,-  but  upon,  the  need  of  escap- 
ing the  wrath  to  come  after  death. 
Lincoln  revolted  against  it.  and  was 
for  a  time  a  reader  of  Voltaire.  Vol- 
ney  and  Paine — books  crude  emugh. 
bat  not  so  crude  as  the  dogmas  they 
attacked.  He  even  wrote  an  e^say 
agafnst  the  dogmas  of  his  day,  but 
cne  of  his  friends  put  it  in  the  stove. 
All  this  shows  that  he  was  a  .-ian  who 
thought  much  of  these  things,  and 
that   he  was  not  afraid   to   think. 

After  years  of  meditation  and  sor- 
row he  came  to  a  profound  faith  of 
his  own— a   kind   of  sublime    fatalism 


lb  which  right  and  truth  will  win  as 
surely  as  suns  rise  and  set.  Bey  and 
,  that  h,  did  nut  |fo.  This  faith  led 
his  soul  and  was  the  hidden  springs 
of  his  Strength,  his  valor,  and  his  un- 
bending firmness.  It  was  the  secret 
;.t  once  of  his  character  and  of  his 
prophetic  insight.  Holding  tn  the 
moral  ord.r  of  the  world,  he  knew 
that  truth  will  prevail  whatev.  r  be 
the  posture  of  the  hour.  Men  mav 
delay  it.  but  they  can  in  nowise  stay 
11  Upon  this  faith  he  built  his  life. 
and  though  wind  and  flood  bciil  upon' 
It  with  fur,  he  could  not  h 
In  his  moods  of  melancholy,  which 
were  many,  he  threw  himself  upon 
this  truth,  not  so  much  In  formal 
prayer— though  thut  wa.s  his  last  re- 
sort—as  in  a  deep  inner  conlidcncc 
in  God.  And  in  this  faith  he  found 
peace,  and   power. 

It  har  been  well  said  — by  Carlyle 

ll-at  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief  tact 
with  regard  to  h:m.  By  religion  he 
meant  not  the  articles  of  faith  ivhch  I 
a  man  wHI  sign;  nut  U:'s  wholly,  oft- 
en not  this  at  all.  Men  of  all 
attain  to  all  degrees  of  worth  and 
worthlessnesa  under  each  or  any  of 
them.  That  is  not  what  he  c;<lls  re- 
ligion, this  assertion— which  may  come 
Horn  the  outworks  ot  the  man.  if  ewn 
HO  deep  as  that.  But  the  Lhing  a  mar.  i 
does  practically  believe— often  enough  I 
rtlng  it  even  to  himseir,  j 
nr.UCh  less  to  others— the  thing  a  man  ! 
actually  lajs  to  heart,  acts  upon,  and  I 
be  true:  That  i,  his  religion,  I 
his  vital  relation  tu  the  world.  If  you  ' 
know  that  of  a  man  you  know  what  I 
Kind  of  a  man  he  Is,  and  whac  he  j 
Will  do.  This  is  in  all  cases  the  pri- 
ma.>  thing  in  him.  and  it  creatively 
determines  all  the  reit 

It  is  for  this  primary  thing  in  Lin- 
coln that  we  an  |„e.  u  is 
found,  not  In  his  use  or  Bible  imag- 
ery—-.though  he  knew  the  Bible  as  few- 
men  ever  knew  it— nor  yet  in  his 
words  of  good  win  lo  the  im  n  oi 
this   sect  or   that,    but   in    ihe    liber   of 


his  soul,  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  open  book  of 
his  life.  His  faith  was  so  much  a 
part  of  his  very  being-  that  one  must 
analyze  him  in  order  to  find  it.  His 
mind  was  so  moral,  ana  his  morality' 
so  intelligent,  that  they  cannot  be  set 
the  one  over  against  the  other.  Let  I 
ns  inquire  as  to  what  kind  of  mind  he 
had— a  thing  that  no  one  has  yet 
dene.  This  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
set   him    in    due   order  among   men. 

Lincoln  had  a  profound  and  pene- 
trating Intellect.  The  lucid  sagacity 
of  his  mind  was  itself  genius.  He 
could  see  what  other  men  looked  at, 
s.nd  he  could  see  straight.  A  ray  of 
white  light  Is  not  more  direct  or  pen- 
etrating than  was  his  sure  perception 
■of  a  great  truth.  He  belonged  to  the 
[order  -of  mind  which  we  see,  in  Aris- 
totle—that is,  his  .mind  was  practical, 
not  speculative.  Of  the  skyey  genius 
of  Plato  or  Emerson,  he  had  none. 
Emerson  he  did  not  understand, 
though  he  loved  manning  and  Par- 
ker. Me  was?  an  ideal  realist  rather 
than  a  dreamy  idealist,  and  his  mysti- 
cism was  all  sunlight,  subdued,  at 
times,  by  the  soul  of  sweet  sadness 
that  was  in  him.  Such  a  mind  has 
Cll  the  handicaps  that  go  with  good 
sense.  It  is  never  radical,  nor  does 
it  outrun  the  facts  to  see  what  the  end 
of  things  will  be  .It  deals  with  fads, 
not  theories,  and  is  content  to  take 
one  step  at  a  time. 

One  finds  this  type  of  mind  most 
"ften  among  men  of  action.  A  think- 
buve  many  wings,  but  a  man 
Alio  does  things  must  walk  the  earth, 
sometimes  In  the  midst  of  thorns! 
Lincoln  was  unique  in  that  he  united 
ictioal  ininj  the  brooding,  >ned- 
melanchoiy  genius  of  a  Hamlet ' 
—  only,  his  common  sense  was  always  ' 
master  of  him.  Often  his  meditations' 
carried  him  close  to  the  border  of  that 
uwful  darkness  which  encompasses, 
or;  all  sides,  our  little  glimmering  Held 
of  knowledge.  Then  it  might  be  seen 
how  he  held  aloof,  how  sure  he  was 
not  to  abandon  the  ground" of  fact.  He 
d.d  not  seem  tempted  to  invade  the 
unknown.  This  caution,  this  line  com. 
8  use.  he  brought  to  the  field  of 
religion,  and  that  Is 'why  it  is  worth 
while  to  study  his  faith. 

The  humor  of  Lincoln  has  been  ex- 
aggerated out  Of  all  proportion  to  the 
best  01  his  powers,  perhaps  because 
of  its  exceeding  aptness.  But  it  was' 
a  part  of  his  religion,  as  it  must  be  I 
Of  any  religion  that  i.s  sane.  For  hu-1 
s  sanity,  the  finest  essence  of  j 
I 


Co  a 


brJSr^ 


reason.    It    is   a    sense    of    distance,    of 
limits,    of    values,      and     properly    to 
ecognizL  values  is  not  to  be  fooled  or) 
frightened    In    this    valley    or    illusions.  ,' 
Some    dogmas   are    entirely    too    funny' 
to   bi    true,   as  Cicero  said   of  atheism. 
H     was.     he    said,    as    if    the    Iliad    of 
Homer   just    happened    as    a    result    of 
tossing  the  Greek  alphabet    Into     the 
air.   Pantheism   tells  us  that  all   things 
are  divine— which   Is,   to  say   the  least, 
a  largo   remark.   It  flatters  our  vanity 
to  know  that  we  are  divine,   but  when 
we   hear   of  divine   oysters,  and  crabs, 
and  toads.  It  begins  to  be  absurd.  Hu- 
mor   pricks— rhc    bubble,    and    it    ex- 
plodes. 

Even  in  the  life  of  Jesus  there 
trickles  a  rivulet  of  sweet,  delicate 
humor.  Some  of  His  sayings  cannot  be 
interpreted  if  we  forget  that  rippling! 
part  or  His  god  •  I 
keeps  everything  I 
IB  %s   Place,   even    the   humorist  him- J. 


smile,    which   was  . 
like   sanity.    Humor 


^ 


sell'.  ,n  makes  for  humility,  it  keeps 
us  fiom  being  too  implacably  wise 
concerning  things  whereof  no  mao 
knoveth.  Some  sects  and  cults  would 
va:ii:ih  from  the  earth  if  their  adher- 
ents had  the  saving  grace  of  humor. 
It  was  this  duality  In  Lincoln  that 
nrad.j  his  insigh'.  so  wise  and  sure,  so 
calm   and  true. 

.  But  this  Is  not  all  For  all  his  wise 
humor,  Lincoln  was,  at  bottom,  n 
mystlArOne  who  felt  that  the  unseen 
has  secrets  which  are  known  only  by 
minds  rineN  enough  to  diear  them.  If 
i  >  '  stud>  his  dreams,  it.  will  come  to 
youT~~TTx»sr  impressively,  that  he  ha>l 
much  of  this  fineness  of  sou',  in  him- 
self. He  set  no  great  store  by  thesa 
premonitions     and    yet.    as    a    fact,    at 

!  times  of  danger  and  of  public  crisis 
he  was  warned.  Some  days  before  he 
tiled  he  saw  himself  stretched  upon 
hig   bier,    and    heard    the   sobs  of     the 

'mourners.  The  truth  Is  that  there  was 
a  window  In  his  soul  open  toward  the 
infinite,  and  that  the  future  cast  over 
him  its  light  and  its  pall.  This  ho 
had  in  common  with  all  the  great 
4eaders  of  the  race — the  seer-like 
quality  of  soul. 

What.  then,  was  the  religion  of 
Lincoln?  Some  one  asked  his  wife 
that    question,    and    she   replied.    "It    's 

•  a    kind    of    poetry."    Her    insight    was 

(jjelicate      and      true. 

Religion,  said  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, is  morality  touched  with  emo- 
tion. The  religion  of  Lincoln  was  no 
oihfr  than  a  simi>i»-,  homu-sptiD  mo- 
rality touched,  made  luminous,  by  the 

'  poetry    of    faith — the    light    that    never 

was  on   land   or  sea   falling   ujjon    his 

pair.    Thar.  lu-h".  a  nickering  torch   hi 

..  rly    yean     <■  .  ;• ^ 

end  a  calm  and  stSJdv  glow  It  got 
into  his  words,  and  they  seem  to  this 
day  full  of  ever  new  prophetic  mean- 
ings. They  live  and  walk  upon  and 
down  in  the  hearts  of  men.  with  the 
stately  tread  of  noble  music.  No  man 
of  state  in  this  land  ever  made  so 
deep  a  religious  Impression  and  ap- 
peal as  Lincoln  did  in  hta  last  days 
The  very  soul  at  the  man  shone  m 
his  words  and   in  his  works  of  mercy 

■•A  power  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
A  pure  and   witty   heart" 


TtiSt    who  jl 


One   day   Carpenter,    th 
was   painting   his   portrait,    asked   him 
as    to    his    religion,    and    he    said:       I 
have    never    joined    any     church,    but 
when    any    church    will    Inscribe    over 
its   altar,    as    its    sole   qualification    for 
membership.      Thou    shall      love    tlM 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy   heart,  and 
with   all    thv    soul,    and   with    all      thy 
mind,    and    thy    neighbor    as    thyself." 
that    church    will    I    Join    with    all    mv ;. 
heart    and    with    all      my    soul/'      Al. 
churches    Inscribe    those    worda      over 
their    altars,    but    they      inscribe       so 
many   other   things    that    the    gem      Is  | 
lost    In     the    setting.    Lincoln       asked 
that   all   else   be   erased    save   love      of, 
God  and  love  of  man— let  the  church  I 
hear  and  heed! 

Nothing  more  noble  than  the  char- 
acter of  Lincoln  ha,  been  seen  in  Dh« 
land.  All  men  now  know,  and  those 
who  stood  near  him  In  his  day  knew, 
that  the  public  good  was  the  one 
mastering  idea  of  his  life,  and  that 
whoever  else  might  let  go  of  faith,  or 

takuiote ..Mii-j«klB«-    «■  play  tMt 


and  loose   with   truth,  that  would  Lin-  i 
coin    never.    Here.    In    his      elemental  ' 
qualities  of  courage,  honor,  loyalty  to  j 
truth   and    the   Ideal,    his  melting   pity  I 
and   his    delicate   justice,    In    his   scorn  ' 
of  expediency,   la  the   Instinctive    way 
'.n   which    he    put   himself   on   the  aide  i 
of  the   weaker   party. — here   the   faith 
on    which    he    acted    is    unveiled    as    it  | 
;  could  never  be  revealed  in  any  list  of  | 
:  dogmas.      His      life.      like      the   life     or 
Christ,    was    founded    upon    love      and 
Justice — the    Justice    that    Is    born      of 
love.    That    love    made    him    suffer,    as 
love    always    does,    and    It    was    there- 
fore   that    he    was   a   man    of  sorrows. 
But   he   could    also   be   a   man   of   Iron 
when  there  was  need   of  It.  and  never 
waver.    Such    a    character    Inspires       a 
kind    of    awe.    -Men    bow    to     it.       feci 
themselves  In  the  presence  surpassing 
nobility,  and  are  touched  with  a  aenae 
of  wonder  and    regret 

No  man  ever  had  a  loftier  coneep- 
j  tion  of  the  sanctity  of  law,  of  the 
sacramental  meaning  of  the  state, 
than  Lincoln  had.  His  oath  of  office 
was  B  vow  of  consecration.  He  stood 
in  the  White-  house  a  high  priest  of 
humanity  In  this  land,  where  arc  be- 
ing slowly  wrought  out  the  highest 
Ideals  of  our  race.  He  was  a  prophet 
of  the  political  religion  of  this  na- 
tion— tall  of  soul,  gentle.  just  an-! 
wise,    and    of    his   fame    there    will    be 
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Exodus  14:13 

"ajic.  Moses  aaid  untc  the  people,    Fear  not,    stand   still  and  see  the 
Salvation  of  the  Lord  which  he  will   show  to  you  today..." 
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CREED  OF  LINCOLN 


IHURHED 

\-M)  HOW   HE   DEVELOPED  IT— 
PASTOR  POE1  IKK  SPEAKS  o\ 

LIFE    OF    GR]  AT     I.M  \N(  n»\. 
TOR. 

tm        Lincoln  —  Pre  ,.  hi  r" 
was   the   BuhJeci    discussed    I  s     i: 
Gusta*     f;     Poetter    a.    ihe    evening 

In      St.      Mark's      i.. 
Chun  h      Busing  his  remarks  on  Ps. 
."2:6.    "The   righteous  shall 
>n     everlasting     roraembranci    '     the 
speak.,-  said: 

oln   u  k  a  child  of 
to  «erawl  his  nam.      H 

:    '•■•-    dismal    .!.,.    in    a    coffin 

rathera   whlp-sai  .,    !ad 

with   about   .1   ye  g       He 

Ma     ovea 

H<      ,  u     , 
>r  of  the  ii. ,i 

man.    he    b 

taw      whj  n    he    entered    thi 

'•'•-      :.    .ii    that    whlcl 

Washington,     it  was  »     i 

The   first    half  or    his    task    w  ...    the 

preservation  of  the 

Bui  how  did  I. inc. In  a<  ■ 
so  successful!)  his  two-fold 
Me    bound    the    Union 

!;;•  -v.;,  >"•  Bn,8he<|  ■■• 

controlled  ■ 

hr  .,bV""1'  •  of    ihe    na- 

tion .   Did  these    rush  thi    tot  •     \  .■- 
thai    la  true,   yet    he  could   no 
l  compelled   army,    navj 
«ceptbs  in.-  methods  of  persuasion 
and  those  innhud.-.  are  the  m< 

Of    the    preacher 

tn",k  of  II  i ,„  waJ,  a 

great  preacher     And.  . 

to  I   thai    he   was  doi    nrei  oi 

{**   ••■■■•  •  Uum  •  ia  -  i 

fee    four  in.iu»  in   hi  ight,    l< 

nesh.    weighing   on    ..ii   avi  ragi     iio 

pound*      dark      complexion,      with 

co:ir«e  black  h..:r  und  graj  eyes.   And 

there  was  nothing  unusual  about  his 

delivery.   ..r  about    his   voice,    win.  h 

I' was  a  high  pitched  tenor  voice,  rto- 
'n*    at    tl  .  notion     into    a 

:  ' 
the  horn. 
■ 
one  of  the  great  mouth-filling  words 
And  ■  simple  and  yel  ex- 

■  .i    baa  b«  i 
model  for  stu  lei    -      tit 

allowed    the    play    ..f    humor    to    clinch 
What     he     had     10    Bay,    a:,r|    thi 
When    he    was    in    dead    earnest    1 

auade  friend  or  foe.  Again,  he  Pos- 
sessed the  power  of  extraordinary 
direcines:,  of  address,  Alwaya  he! 
seem*  to  be  sa>ii1K  to  each  of  his 
hearers.  'I  am  not  talking  to  the 
crowd  of  peopl.-  down  there:  I  want 
to  tine  you  by  the  hand  and  I.  ...-  ,n 
this  tiling  out  with  y..u  personally 
sure  that  w«  shall  agree  Just  as  soon 
a*  *s  unueistaud  th«  matter  right' 


Lincoln's  Crooj. 
"liui     Lincoln     had    confidence    In  I 
God.     At  firel   we  do  not  see  in  htm 
Idence  In  God.     There  ! 
is  ii...,,    of  the  frontier  superstition.  I 
He  will  not  begin  .*  journey  on  Fri- 
day.   He  dreams    tnd  he  dreams  that 
'me   true.      But   as   life 
Ini  up  against  its  great  prob- 
lems,    up     from     superstition     rises 
trust.      Lincoln'*    creed    .<    not    long 
but  It  is  the  creed  uf  his  lif.       i   be- 
lleve  in  a  living  Bod.'     Pur i her;  Lin- 
■:'>  saj  .   ■   i   believe  In  a  God 
who   hates   the   wrong  and    loves   the 
right. 

hL    memorable    letter    to\ 
Mrs     Blxby.    of    Bos-ion.    whose    five 
f°>  3    '■"  '   gloriously    in    the    Held   of 
Until  his  liti  - 

lever    to    have    given    much 
hopeful   thought   to  immortality     but 
then,     through    the    guidan. 
'•■    was  led  to  add  01 
his  creed      i   believe  in  the 

■:-    evei    u  •     in  his  crei  i   .     no 

word    which    bespeaks   the    n 
of   uniting    with   the   visible 
Hut  through  all   his  life  he  was  ac- 
hurch 

he      ke|ll       in      .  lose       tOUCh 


Ah 
with 


the 
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Lincoln  at  a  Deathbed 


./  tribute  /.<  Lincoln  is  not  only  appropriate  in  this  isi 
fact  that  tlw  touching  incident  herein  recorded  has  a 
publication  issued  in  Mexico,  from  which  the  tribut, 
A  future  oj  Lincoln's  own  Bible  was  given  on  the  a 

THL  writer  once  paid  a  visit  to  an  old, 
retired  Anm  officer,  who  once  had  been 
an  employee  in  a  printing  plant  at  Springfield, 
111.,  and  an  intimate  friend  at  that  time  of 
Lincoln,  and  I  asked  him  to  give  us  some  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Lincoln  that  had  not  been 
published  in  any  magazines  or  hooks,  lie  re- 
lated  this   incident  : 

"One  day  Lincoln  asked  me  to  accompany 
liim  on  horseback  to  a  distant  place  of  some 
15,000  population,  to  witness  a  will  which  he 
was  going  to  write  for  a  woman  who  was  on 
her  deathbed.  After  the  will  had  been  signed 
and  properly  witnessed,  the  woman  a>>ked  if 
he  woidd  like  t"  read  to  her  some  verses  from 
the  Bible.  She  offered  the  book  to  him.  hut 
Lincoln  did  not  take  it  ;  he  began  to  recite  from 
memory  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  giving  Special 
emphasis  to  the  verse,  'Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  tie  shadow  of  death,  I 


<e  of  tin-  Kkcokd.  but  there  is  added  interest  in  the 
me  to  us  through  El  Mundo  Cristiano,  ii  religious 
has  been  re-translated  into  English  for  use  here. 
•jct  of  the  1920  February  Record. 

will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy 
rod  and  thy  stall  the)  comforl  me.'  And  still 
without  the  use  of  the  hook,  he  began  the  first 
part  of  John  14,  'In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions.'  After  he  had  recited  these 
and  other  verses  from  the  Scriptures,  he  recited 
several  hymns,  ending  with  Rock  <  f  Ages. 

"While  he  was  doing  this,  I  was  thinking 
thai  never  had  1  seen  an)  orator  speak  with 
such  ease  and  power  as  lie  IkuI.  Now  I  am  an 
old  man.  hut  -till  I  am  affected,  a-  was  1  .incoln 
in  that  room  of  death,  when  I  recall  how,  in  a 
trulj  divine,  pathetic  voice,  he  gave  the  last 
stanza  thai  begins,  'While  1  draw  this  fleeting 
breath,  when  mine  eyelids  close  in  death.'     The 

woman    died    while    we    were   there. 

"t  in  my  way  home  I  expressed  surprise  that 
he  was  able  to  so  act  as  a  regular  minister,  and 
he  replied,  'God,  eternity,  and  heaven  were 
\crv  near  me  todav '." 


What  Abraham  Lincoln 
Believed  about  God 

Till",  purposes  of  the  Almighty  arc  per- 
fect, and  must  prevail,  though  we  err- 
ing mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  per- 
ceive thi  in  in  advance." 

"I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the 
side  of  right.  Bui  it  is  my  constant  anxiety 
and  prayer  Ihul  1  and  this  nation  should  be 
on  the  Lord's  side." 

"Unli  ss  the  great  God  .  .  .  shall  be  with 
and  aid  me,  I  must  fail;  hut  if  the  same 
Omniscii  at  Mind  and  Almighty  Arm  .  .  . 
shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall  not  fail; 
I  sh  dl  succe<  d." 

"It  is  the  duty  of  nations  ae  well  as  nun 
to  own  their  dep  adence  upon  the  ovi  rruling 
powi  r  of  God,  to  confi  ss  thi  ir  sins  iu  humble 
Borrow,  .  .  .  and  t<>  recognize  the  sublime 
truth  announced  in  Boly  Scripture  and 
;  rovt  n  by  all  history,  that  only  those  nations 
an   l>l I  who  e  t fod  i-  thi    Lord." 

This  faith,  which  gave  to  the  great  eman- 
cipator wisdom  and  courage,  came  as  he 
un  -•[■  d  with  thi  pi  q  '< NI"-  probli  i 
own  day.  Every  one  of  these  convictions 
■  of  difficult  and  trying  situa- 
-  .  i.  f  dth  doi  -  not  come  to  holiday 
idlers  nor  to  those  who  move  along  smoothly 
in  thi   status  quo. 

The  questions  and  the  arguments  about 
prayer  of  the  arm-chair  theorist  mi  in  noth- 
ing !•■  side  the  convictions  of  a  man  who  has 
■  his  faith  through  four  years  of 
trouble  and  war  with  all  the  misunderstand- 
ing, villification,  and  heartache  that  it  in- 
v<  Ived. 

Young  people  who  an  t  iking  si  riously  the 
task  of  building  a  Christian  social  order  on 
the  wreckage  of  the  old  one  can  get  inspira- 
tion by  con-id.  ring  carefully,  one  by  oni  .  thi 
articles  of  faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They 
can  also  learn  the  heartening  lesson  that  as 
they  share  with  other  young  peopli  the  task 
of  meeting  the  menace  of  liquor,  of  building 
a  Christian  order,  of  working  for  a  world 
;.  hi.  they  will  come  to  some  great  convic- 
tions themselves.  They  will  discover  that 
they  are  sharing  God's  great  task  of  world 
redemption. 

It  must  be  our  con.-tant  anxiety  and 
prayer  that  we  shall  he  on  the  Lord's  side. 
To  those  who  ponder  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
it  is  very  clear  that  Cod  is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  are  oppressed  and  exploited  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  that  God  is 
working  with  us  toward  a  more  just  social 
and  economic  order. 


INCOLN  S   RELIGION 

Prudtfi-nt  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  In 
1B*3  that  records  his  worry  and  (ear  lest  Deity 
■was  taking  a  hand  in  the  desperate  situation 
in  the  United  States.     We  quote: 

"In  so  much  at  »c  know  thut  by  His  divine 
law  nations,  like  individuals,  are  subjected  to 
punishments  and  chastisements  in  this  world, 
may  wc  not  Justly  rear  thut  the  awful 
calamity  which  now  desolates  the  land  may 
be  but  a  punishment  Inflicted  upon  us  (or 
our  presumptuous  sjns.  to  the  needful  end  of 
our  national  reformation  as  a  whole  people?" 
Further  on  he  says: 

"We  have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel 
the  necekslty  of  redeeming  and  preserving 
grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  thut 
made  us." 

Because  of  this  Lincoln  appointed  April  30 
as  a  national  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  We 
may  be  sure  he  felt  it  was  dlrely  needed.  In 
any  event,  It  was  a  historical  evidence  that  he 
believed  in  God  and  in  the  religious  observances 
that  the  churches  held  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  natural  for  all  religious  men  to  go  to 
God  when  their  affairs  become  too  difficult  to 
right  by  their  own  personal  efforts.  That,  we 
take  it.  is  sure  evidence  of  religious  principles. 
That  Lincoln  should  testify  to  it  publicly  seems 
to  be  enough  to  establish  not  only  his  belief  in 
God.  but  also  In  prayer. 


Lincoln,  Abrp-haai      Quotations  showin  his  reliance  on  God. 


: :'  •.  r^Lij     !  god     \x 

..'-•::  a'l  out  Lincoln's    \ 
•  ;  ■  ■>•-  t(  •••••-•  Khp  tenpts  of  orpanizpd 
rplirion.  This  bulletin  article  is  to 
present  a  few  .   Lbits  of  his  firm  belief. 

Farpwpll  Address  at  Sprinp.f  i^ld  , ppb.  12,  '  CI . 
"Without  thp  assistance  of  that  divine  being 
—  I  cannot  succppd.','1: th  that  assistance  I 
cannot  fail." 

First  Inaug    L,       . . 
"If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  with  his 
eternal  truth  and  justice, be  on  your  side-  of 
the  North  or  on  yours  of  the  Couth, that 
trutl  justice  will  surely  pr<  :il." 

Reply  to  Churches  of  Chicago, Sep.  13,1  62. 
"it  is  my   earnest  dpsirp  to  know  the  will  of 
Providence  in  this  matter  and  if  I  can 
learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it." 

Lp^t-or  to  Grant, April  30,1864. 
"And  now  with  '■■    brave  prmy,ar.d  a  just  cusp, 
v  ay  God  su:  '       >u.  " 

Jy  to  numbers  of  Pr<=sl-   rian  General 

Assembly, Mi  ;  3i  ,  I  B  M  . 
"Relying^as  f  do, upon  the  Almighty  Power, 
and  encour;  ged  i  !  I  an  by  thpsp  resolutions 
which  you  hav<^  just  read, with  the  support 
vhlch  I  r«^cpivp  frfcm  Christian  men, I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  usp  all  the  mpans  a' 
control  to  spcutp  the  tern  I  rial   i  of  the 
rebellioi  ,      '.11  hopp  for  succesi  .  " 

Letter  to  A. G.Hodges, April  4,] 
"if  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  greal 
wrong  and  wills  al -   that  we  of  the  Nortl  as 
wel]  as  you  of  the  South  shall  pay  fairly 
for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong, impartial 

tory  will  find  therein  nev  •■  ise  to  at' p.* 
and  revere    the  justice  and  goodness  of  God." 

Letfpr  to  J.C.Conklinp,Aug.:  i,I863. 

.  *  us  diligently  appl:T  the  means, never 
'  '■■-<-    that  I,  '  n  his  pood  time, 

vill  -■'■   is  the  righteous  result." 


LINCOLN'S     FAITH. 


m\ 


i 


A   Bit   of   History   of  the   Hot   Days  of  ( 

itm.i. 

LFrom  the  New  York  Tribuue. , 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  Into  the  vexed 
question  ol  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  theories— 
as  to  whether  lie  wai  an  agnoaUe,  Infidel  or 
otherwise,  technically  speaklug.  1  leave 
that  dismal  business  to  those  who  fancy  It, 
or  who  were  nearer  to  him,  uuu  saw  inoro  ol 
u  m  vor  thought  they  old)  personally.  But 
us  a  humble  contribution  to  the  truth  ol 
history,  I  venture  to  report  a  remark- 
able conversation  ol  his  which  seemed 
to  me  at  the  lime  like  a  glimpse  ol  all  sacral 
soul;  and  1  verily  believe  thai  It  revealed  ihe 
man  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  then  was.  really 
and  practically,  and  as  he  would  uow  like 
best  to  be  -nown  to  the  American  people  and 
to  mankind. 

It  occurred  on  Sunday,  July  5  isdd— the 
Sunday  alter  the  battle  ol  Gettysburg— and 
happened  ou  this  wise:  UettyebOrg.lt  will 
be  remeinbereu,  was  loughl  ou  i.io  lit.  2d 
uuu  3d  of  July.  1SG3.  Iu  the  great  battle  Ol 
July  2,  Thursday  (held  by  many  lo  have  been 
the  real  battle  ol  Gettysburg.  becaUIW  Ol  the 
heavy  ngnting  and  tremendous  toaaea,  which 
took  the  llle  out  ol  Lee' a  army  ,  Gen  Daniel 
B,  sickles,  ol  New  York,  command. i,,. 
Corps,  had  loM  a  leg,  and  on  Ihe  Suuday 
morning  following  ue  arrived  In  VI  a  n  I 
lugion  with  his  h-g  amputated  above  I 
the        knee.  He        was  taken        I 

private  house  on  P  street,  nearly 
posite  the  Kbbltl  House,  and  here  oi 
llrst  Qoor  1  lound  him,  reclining  ou  a  hospital 
stretcher,  when  I  called  lo  see  nlm.  about  f 
p.  in.  I  was  then  Lieutenant  tolouel  ou  his 
Mart,  and  naturally  anxious  to  nee  my  Chief. 
We  had  not  been  talklug  long,  when  the 
orderly  In  attendance  announced  CD 
dent,  and  immediately  allerward  Mr.  Lint  oln 
appeared,  accompanied  b>  -Lid."  ihen  a 
lad  oi  perhaps  It)  or  12  ye. ire,     He    was    Stop- 

filng  ~t   ihe    Soldiers'    uomo,    but,    having 
taruod  ol  Gouoral  sickles'    arrival    ll 
lugton,  rode  In  on  bors>  bat .-. .  w  Itb  a  squad  ol 
cavalry  ae  escort.    lie  was  clad   in   i 

black  Clothed.,  with    a    tall    silk,     hat.   a    long 

Irock  tnai  and  high  top-boots  with  spurs, an  I 

altogether 

W.th    i.i.  gaum,    gnarled     hands,    hli     111 

brUUtlas  li^lr, 
His  L*ih  unouth,  h.«  h.-ur 
And  lack  Ol  all  we  prize  jj  debonair, 
mace  about  ,.«  homely  aud    awkward  looking 
a  horseman  as  was  evei 

He  greeted  hi  ties  right  i  ordlnlly  uud  ten- 
derly, though  cheerfully,  tnd  n  ivaaeaey  lo 
see  that   Uu  j  each  held  the  other   in   mgn 

esteem.      1  lie)'     Were    both   born     politicians; 

they    botn   loved    the    i  nlon    slnoerely    aud 

heartily  .  ana  sic  »,cs  hud  m  lead  )  ShOWU  SUCh 
high  qualities,  ootn  us  statesman  an  1 
that  Lincoln  had  been  <|Ulck  i  o  pel 
weight  and  value  In  the  greet  strei 
shakiug  the  nation,  Besides,  sickles  was 
a  war  Democrat,  astute  ami  able,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  by  lar  too  shrewd  B 
Republican  to  pass  any  ol  these  by 
In  thoso  perilous  war  days.  Oreotlngs 
over.  Mr.  Lint  oln  dropped  into  a  chair,  and. 
crossing  his  prodigious  logs,  soon  (ell  to 
questioning  sickles  as  >o  all  the  phases  ot  the 
combat  at  Gettysburg,  lie  asked  llrst,  ol 
course,  as  10  bit  alee'  uwn  guuatl>  wound- 
when  aud  how  it  happened,  ana  now  he  was 
gelling  ou— and  then  passed  on  to  o  .r  other 
l,rtat  casualties  there,  and  llOW  the  wouuded 
•  were  being  ca.-cd  lor.  and  Ilnall;.  came  lo  the 
Importance  aud  sign. llcniue  of  the  victory, 
and  what  Meade  proposed  lo  do  with  ll. 
sickles,  recumbent  on  his  stretcher,  with  a 
cigar  between  his  ringers,  pulling  It  leisurely, 
answered  Mr. Lincoln  in  detail. cud  discussed 
the  (treat  battle  and  Us  probable  co n se- 
quences with  a  lucidity  an  1  a  .lilt)  ion.arh.a- 
ble  in  his  condition  then— enfeebled  and  ex- 
hausted as  he  was  by  the  shock  ol  such  a 
round  and  amputation.  Occasionally  ho 
rould  wince  with  pain  and  cull  sharply  to  his 
orderly  to  wet  his  levered  stump  with  h  i 
water;  but  he  never  dropped  ms  cigar,  nor 
lost  the  thread  o(  his  narrative,  nor  over- 
looked the  point  ol  their  discussion.  His 
Intellect  certainly  sueined  as  strong  and  as- 
tute us  ever,  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  him 
ol  over  a  quarter  ol  a  Century  1  never  saw  It 
work  more  accurately  and  keenly 
lalnly  got  his  side  ol  the  Blory  oi  Gettysburg 
well  Into  the  President's  mind  and  heart 
t:.at  suuday  afternoon,  and  this  doubtless 
stood  him  in  good  stead  afterward,  when 
Meade  proposed  to  court  -mart  lal  hlmifor  tight- 
lug  so  inagnlUcenlly ,  n  Irregularly,  on  that 
bloody  July  2.  " No,"  replied  honest  old 
Aoe.  •no.  we  can  t  do  that:  sickles  may 
have  erred!  Hut  at  any  rate  he  (OUghl  . 
perbly,  aud  gave  his  leg— his  Hie  almost— lor 
the  Union?  And  there  Is  glory  enough  lo  go 
arouud  lor  all!" 

v*  hen  Mr.  Lincoln's  inquiries  seemed  ended 
Gen.  Sickles,  aiter  a  puH  or  two  ol   nis  cigar 
:  In    s.ieiice,  resumed   the     conversation  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

••  Wen,  Mr.  President.  1  b'-.{  pariou.  but 
;j»l£t  did  ydu  tttfaarabont  Gettyauurgl  wu«i 
was  your  opinion  ol  things  while  we  were 
campaigning  and  fighting  up  therein  Penn- 
sylvania!" 


••Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  didn't  think 
much  about  it.  I  was  not  much  concerned 
about  you! " 

"You  were  not?"  rejoined  blckles,  as  11 
amazed.  •■Why.we  hoard  that  you  Wash- 
ington iolks  were  u  good  deal  excited,  and 
you  ceriaicly  had  good  cause  lo  be.  tor  it 
was  -nip  aud  luck'  wltu  us  up  thoro  a  good 
deal  oi  the  nine!" 

■•Yes.  1  know  mat.  And  I  suppose  some 
ol  us  were  a  little  'rattled. '  Indeed,  some  oi 
the  Cabinet  talked  of  Washington's  being 
captured,  and  ordered  a  gunboat  or  two  here, 

aud  even  weut  so  far  as  to  send  some  Govern- 
ment urchlves  aboard,  und  wanted  me  lo  go, 
too.  but  I  refused  Stanton  aud  Welles,  1  be- 
lieve, were  both 'stampeded'  somewhat,  and 
Sewurd.  I  reckon,  too.  But  I  said:  'No,  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  ail  li^ht.  aud  are  going  lo  win 
at  iieltysburg.'  and  we  did.  rlgnt  huiid- 
somely.  No.  Gen.  Sickles,  1  had  uo  iears  ol 
Gettysburg!' ' 

"Why  not,  Mr.  President.'  How  was  that.' 
Pretty  much  everybody  down  here, we  heard. 
was  more  or  less  panicky." 

■  'Yes,  1  expect,  aud  a  g  .iod  many  more  than 
will  owu  up  now.     Bui  actually.  Ueu.  SlCttlcs, 
1    had   no    tears    ol    Gettysburg,   aud  if    you 
really  waul  to  know  I  will  tell    you  why.    OI 
course    1    uon't    Want    you    and   Col.    Kusllng 
hi  .o  lo  s-y  uuym.ng  auout  this— ul  least  iui 
now.     People    muhi    laugh    11    It    got    out, 
you      know.      But      the      lacl      Is,      In     the 
siress    and    pinch,  of    the  campaign  . 
went  to  inj  room  and  got  uown  oa  my  knees, 
uiij  prayed  Al might)  Go.i  lor  victor]    . 
lysburg.  I  told  him  thai  this  w..s  his  c 
and  i  .e  u„r  was  hi*  wa:\    but    mat   we  really 

I   stand   another    Frederlcksb  irg   or 

Chanccllorsville.      And     then     auJ    there    1 

damn  vow  with  my  Maker  thai  u  he 

would  sii.ud    by    you    buys  ul    Gettysburg   I 

would  sluud  by  him. 

••And  he  did.  and  I  will!  Aud  gftei 
don't  know  hOW  it  was.  and  ll  Is  uot  tot  me 
to  explain,  bui.  somehow  o.  other,  a  sweot 
comlorl  crept  luto  my  soul,  that  God  Al- 
might)  had  taken  Ihe  whole  thing  mio  i,is 
own  hands,  and  wc  were  I  j.n.d  pa  w 
Gettysburg!     I  •    I  bad  no  loan 

ol  Gettysburg,  and  that  Is  the  wn>  I" 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  all  this  wltbgreal  solem- 
nity and  s,  almost  as  Moses 
might   have  spoken    when    ni<.i   do»n    Ironi 

Slnal,  aud  when  he  had    concluded  i. 

a  p.n.se  in  the    talk  that  nobody    seemed  dis- 
posed to  break.    We  were  uii   busy  ». . 
thoughts,    uud  the    President   uspei  :.. 
peared     lo    Ih;    cuiumuuliig    with  the    Infinite 
Bkln.        Ihe    llrst     lo     ipoak     was    I. en. 

sickles,  w ho.  b.  iween    the  puds  ol  h.s  oxcel- 
I  a.s  lollows: 
"Well,  Mr.  Pr  na  at,  whet  arc-  >ou  ihiuk- 
lug   ah.uit    Vlcksburg,    nowadays!    How  are 
tuna.  uio.,g  down  there  now!" 
"Oh,"  answered   Mi     Lincoln,  very  grave- 
ly.    »>i  don't  quite  know.    Grant  la  still  peg- 
ging   away  down   there,    and    maklnj    some 
.....   out  III 

I 

our  1011  -  .-.,1:1     Want     ■  11 

■ 
like     I 

I 

. 

:  ...       ol  i    .11 

Gram  - 
Sam  Gram : '  "      .•..    .1  lag    hui 

ire   H   i 
• 
. 

1     mean    to   sta.id  by  O.-aut  a 

,••; 
••so   teen,  you    .. 
burg,   either,    Mr.    President,  '  added    Gea. 
sickles. 

••  Well,  no;  1 
Mr.  Lincoln,  ve  •    ■■   ...i>;     t...    lact  la— but 
don't  ..j  ■ 

-  I  ha  ve    been    pn  yiug    t  .   .» 
\  .   ..- 

. 
ano   how  it  it  to  flow 

. 
be  lore  .  I 

the  whole    buelnea  .    there 'trom  A    to 

Izzurd.  "    I  havo  UJ 

heip  Gen.  i  .r_..;  ilou      and  ail  the  n 

. 
so,  and  now  It  1  i  :..ud    of  Conn-  in   on  I 
I0W     or    olher    We  are     going 

I  Yickcoarg.  loo.  lcan'l  leii  i.ow  so 
;  I  believe  we  will.  For  mis  will  save  tns  Mts- 
i  and  cut  tin-  Confederacy  la 
aud  be  in  line  with  God's  laws  besides.  A^d 
HGrauiouiy  does  this  thing  down  there— i 
uon't  care  much  how,  so  he  does  ll  rlghl— 
why  Giant  la  my  man  and  I  uin  his  the  rest  of 
this  war!" 

01  course  Mr.  Lincoln  (did  not  then  know 
that VI  ksburghnd  ilread:  (alleu,  on  lul  I, 
ana  that  a  l  nlled  Sluteb  gunboat  was  tutu 
speeding  its  waj  u  i  ...o  Mis  : -.-lppi  io  Cairo 
with  the  uews|  that  was  soon  io  thrill  tua 
country  and  tno  civilized  world  tnrough  and 
through.  Gettysburg  and  \  lea. burg!  uir 
great  twin  victories!  Wiuiwor:  tucy  uot  io 
us  In  mat  fateful  summer  of  18G31  And  what 
would  have  happeaed  to  the  American  Re- 
public had  bolh  gone  the  other  way?  OI 
course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  tuut  Abraham 
Lincoln's  laltb  an  1  j.rayers  saved  Gettysburg 
and  \  icksburg.  But  ihey  certainly  did  not 
do  us  auy  harm.  Aud  to  hliu  his  conildence 
In  victory  th«re    becauaa  ol  those,  was  a  co:u- 


loruug  una  amainR   reality,    most    beautiful 
to  behold,  on  that  memorable  July  6,  isa.'l. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  added  that  I  made  full 
cotes  of  this  conversation  shortly  afterward, 
and  have  often  repeated  It  since  lu  privata 
Circles,  and  now  give  It  here  as  literally  us 
possible-much  oi  n  lpslsslma  verba.  The 
lalk  afterward  ioo!c  a  wide  range,  but  Mr. 
Liucolu  said  nothing  couulcilng  wltu  the 
above,  and  loi'l  the  profound  impression  up..n 
both  Gen.  Sickles  and  myself  that  in  theso 
tvo great  national  omergoncies  he  walked 
aid  talked  ivi.li  Jeluivah-or  at  least  believed 
he  did.  Did  ho  not  lake  ll'.ce  couusel  ou  oilier 
OQaslons,  as  before  Antletam,  and  Chatta- 
noiga,  and  Appomattox.'  1'or  whatever  ho 
m. i  hive  hoc, i  in  curlier  years  and  under 
narower  conditions,  it  seems  certain  that 
ourcreat  conflict  as  it  proceeded,  involving  a 
wu«o  contluent  and  a  vast  people,  with 
wocd-wide  and  tlme-loug  results,  sobered 
anastcadied  him,  uud  anchored  him  on  God 
a~  U-  .-superior  Huler  of  Nations,  as  a  like  ex- 
■  d  and  anchored  \\  llllam  o! 
Oratke,  and  Cromwell,  and  w'ashlngton;  and 
in  in  end  Abraham  Liucolu  became  a  ruler 
wortyj  to  rank  even  with  these. 

J  v  .;i  s  p.  RUSUNQ, 
(Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Vols). 


Mr.  Linooln's  Prayers  Answered. 

Extract  from  a  li-tl-r  by  Orn.    Jamei  f.  [tailing,  in 
CfcrfcMaa  Adoocate. 
The  next  lime  I  saw  Mi.  Lincoiu  was  on 
July  5,  1863 — the   Baud  .y  after  llic  buttle 
of  Gcti y.-burg.     He  bad  tonic  (low  a  from 
the   3oldlen'  IIoiuc,  with    his    little  ton, 
"  Tad,"  to  call  on  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
of  Is'ew  York,  who  hud  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington that  nioiniug,  with  his  leg  oil  ai 
Gettysburg.       1  also     had    called   to    see 
Sickle*  (my  corps  commander  then),  and 
was    there    still    when    Lincoln   n 
nounced.     They  snook  lunde  cordially,  II 
:  pathetically,    and    uficr    many    inquiries 
|  about  the   killed    and  wounded,  und    bow 
the  latter  were  taring,  Mr,  Llucoln 
next  to  the  fuel  of  our    victory  at  lii        • 
burg,  and  what  Meade  proponed  lodo  n  itli 
it.  Sickles,  of  course,  answered  i. 
ly,  as  became  su  astute  u  man  und 
and  got  his  side  of  the  story  uf  Q< 
well  into  the  President's  uiiuu  und  heari, 
and   presently   Inquired   whether  ho  aud 
the  cabinet  had   not  been  a  little  anxiou* 
about  uffulrs  tut re  y     .Mr.    Lincoln 
the  cabinet  had,  but  he  had  UOl  ,  .inu  then 
went  on  to  make  ca  • 

In  the  very  pinch  and  alresa  of  the  I 
burg  camp  ilgnheha    . 
In  secret  prayer.  fie  said  he  told  the  L  id 
this  was  Hi-  country, and  the  war  wai  Hi 
wat .  but  thai  we  could  i 
Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsvilu  ;  m  . 
that  be  then  and  there  made  a  solomu  tov, 
with  his  Maker, that  if  He  Wi 
us  at  Gettysbuig  he  would  stand  bj  In.,', 
und  then  he  added  :  "Aud 
will  I  "    He  said,    sfl 
didn'tknow  bow   it  was,  but  souiehon 
sweet   comfort   crept    luio   ins   m   i 
Go  1  Almighty  bad  ial.cn  the  wh<  - 
uess  there  Into   II is   own   bands, 
were  bound  to  win.it  i .     :y 

Afterward,  lu  the  same  Interview,  be 
added  that  he  had  also  beeu  pray  I 
Vioksburg,  because  we  needed  it  so  badly 


in  oider  to  bisect  the  Confederacy  and  l 
oavethc  Mississippi  to  the  Union,  and  he 
somehow  had  faith  that  Gran!  was  going 
to  wiu  down  there  too.  He  said  he  didn't 
»aui  It  repeated  just  then  ;  some  might 
laugh  ;  but  it  was  a  solemn  fact  that  he 
had  prayed  mightily  over  both  Gettys- 
burg aud  Vlckaburg,  and  verily  believed 
our  heaveuly  Father  was  somehow  going 
to  tawo  care  of  the  American  republic. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  iheu  know 
tbal  Vicksburg  had  already  fallen,  aud 
thai  a  Union  gunboat  was  then  on  its  way 
up  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo  with  me  glori- 
ous news  thai  was  soon  to  thrill  the  coun- 
try through   iiud  thiough. 

Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  I— our  great 
twin  victories  !  What  were  they  not  to 
us  In  that  fateful  Summer  of  lsJd  ?  And 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  Ameri- 
can republic  bad  both  goho  the  other  way  ? 
Of  onurse,  it  will  not  do  to  say  thai  Ab:a- 
harn  Lincoln's  faith  and  prayer*  saved  us 
thtre;  but  they  certainly  Jill  not  do  the 
Ci-ion  any  harm.  And  his  serene  confi- , 
denes  in  victory  there  because  of  these 
[Ot  resulting  luer«from)  was  something 
beautiful  to  beheld  ou  that  memorable 
July  0,  186a. 

I  never  .-aw  Mr.  Lincoln  a^aln.  In  No- 
vember, lbfiJ,  I  whs  ordered  west  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  wa  then  still  In  1866  when  he 
was  assassinated  But  this  conversation 
mude  a  deep  Impn  •■•■  uml  I  ueed  scarce- 
ly add  eat  led  tin  ones  Ion  Ol  his  religion* 
faith  with  meaiid  General  Sickles  drevvi. 
Whatever  Mi.  Line  In  may  have  been  in 
earlier  years  ana  uu  lei  narrower  condl 
tlous,  ltis  cerlsln  ir  great  war,  as  It 

proceeded,  lnvolvlup,  a  whole  continent, 
with  world-w.ac  .n.i  Imo-long  results, 
sobered  an,i  steadied  t, i .u ,  aud  anchored 
i.mi  outoGod  aa  the  -  ipretne  Hulerof  na- 
tions, as  a  like  experience  sobered  and  an- 
Ohored  William  of  Orange  aud  Cromwell 
and  Warbluglou  ;  »:.d  lu  the  ond,  Abra- 
ham Lincoiu  became  a  ruler  worthy  to 
rank  with  even  these.  Of  all  the  great, 
figures  of  ourclvil  war  Lincoln  alone  looms 
up  loftier  and  grander  as  the  /ears  roll  on 
plai  o  In  tho  pauihson  of  history  is 
secure  foiever. 


Lincoln  at  a  Prophet 

.   ^     iii?    ^i.-Lle*   relates  an  affecting 

General   Daniel   B.   a*?0*?  .'tatenaeb     devout 

SSS&   MSS?^*^^  never 

before   been   toM to  «nf  MB  •  .        lgft...    Bay3 

-M    wa»   ^'%-\l\^ I,  br.u^ht   to  Waging- 

.^■neral  ^.V^.^  (ro  u  ti,e  field  of  Gettjebur& 

ton  on  a  *treUU*rrr[.r'       President    Uucoln   came 

Hearing    of    m>   .ar      ''.,. ''^    mv    bedalde.      He 

from  MB eye*.     '."- V  Tu   n    Ue   continued  : 
th.t  l  eoald  do.  and t hat  the  nun  wa 

•Grant,  who  bus  been  ragging  awav  at  Vl^,*,i 
bur*  toe  so  man)  mouths.  By  tomorrow  yon  will 
Jn-ar  that  he  ha*  WOO  .  llgnal  victory  BJ  t".l""; 
taut  to  n  i"  the  Wert  a«  Gettysburg  ta  the  But 

■Then,   turning  to  me.   be  Bald,  'gfiWdl    M  I 

a  prophetic  mood  toda>.  and  l  fcuo*  that  you 
"^J^Srton  do  not  five  me  that  hope,  Mr 
Preatdut,"   i  wid ;  b.u  ba  answered  J***™7.    J 

know  you  will  get  weU.   Sickles.'  "  And  he  did. 


"■" ■ I  linif-'-   Faith. 

The  "Sun"  yesterday  took  occasion  to 
uphold  Gen.  C.  H.  T.  Collla  in  his  conten- 
tion with  a  distinguished  heretic  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  believer  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  to  declare  Its  belief  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  sincere  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian. Few  who  have  studied  carefully  the 
life  story  of  the  martyred  President  can 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  His  life- 
long reverence  for  religion,  the  deep,  yet 
unostentatious,  piety  of  his  public  and 
private  expressions,  and  his  constant  re- 
liance upon  Divine  guidance  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  rfce  war,  and  amid  his  own 
domestic  bereavements,  leave  no  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  as  to 
Lincoln's  devotion  to  the  Christian  re- 
lieion.  In  his  parting  address  to  his 
Springfield  neighbors,  when  leaving  for 
Washington,  he  said: 

Washington     would     never     have     suc- 
ceeded except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, upon  which  he  at  all  lln.t-K  relied. 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  i  In- 
same    Divine    blessing    which    sustained 
him ;  and  on  the  same  Almighty   I 
place    my    reliance    for   support.      And    I 
hope  you,  my  friends,   will  all  i>ray   that 
I    may    receive    that    Divine    assistance, 
without     which     I    cannot    succeed,    but 
with  which  success  la  certain. 
Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  and  Gen.  James 
F.  Rusllng  tell  in  almost  the  same  words 
of  an  interview  they  held  with  President 
Lincoln  oil  the  first  Sunday  after  Gettys- 
burg.     Sickles  had  asked  the    President 
1  whether  he  had  not  felt  anxiety  during 
the   Gettysburg  campaign.     Mr.    Lincoln 
gravely  replied,  no.  he  was  not;  that  some 
of  his  Cabinet  were,  but  he  himself  had 
no  fears.     Gen.   Sickles  seemed   curious 
about *»he  matter,  and   inquired   why   it 
was  he   felt   no  anxiety   in   so  grave  a 
crisis.    The  President,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, finally  replied: 

Well,    I    will    tell    you    how    It    was.      In 
the    pinch    of   your   campaign    out    there, 
when   everybody   seemed    panic   stricken, 
oppressed  by  the  gravity  ,.f  our  affairs,   I 
went  Ihto  my  room  one  day  and   locked 
the  door  and  got  down  on   my   knees   be- 
fore  Almighty  Ood   and    prayed    to    Him 
mightily    for   success    at    Gettysburg.      I 
told  Him  this  was  His  war  and  our  cause 
His  cause,  but  that  we  couldn't  Htand  an- 
other Fredericksburg  or  Chancellors\  ill. 
And  I  the/i  and  there  made  s  SOleoa 
to  God  that  if  he  would  stand  by  our  boys    - 
at    Gettysburg    I    would    stand    by    Him. 
And  he  did.  and  1  will.     And  after  that  — 
I    don't   know    how    it    was    and    1    i  an'l 
explain    It— but     soon    a    sweet     comfort 
crept  Into  my  soul  that  things  would  go 
all  right  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  Is  why 
I  had  no  fears  about  you. 
The  President  asked  both  generals  not 
to  repeat  the  conversation,  lest  "people 
might  laugh,  you  know,''  and  it  was  only 
after  long  years,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
charged,  as  he  occasionally  is  even  yet, 
with  infidelity,  if  not  with  atheism,  that 
they  told  that  remarkable  story  of  Lin- 
coln's abiding  faith  in  prayer  and  trust 
In  God. 

Only  a  year  before  his  assassination, 
Lincoln  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  his  life-long 
friend.  Joshua  Speed:  "I  am  profitably 
engaged  reading  the  Bible.  Take  all  of 
this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and 
the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live 
and  die  a  better  man." 

Either  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  con- 
summate hypocrite  or  a  devout  Christian 
man.  We  doubt  If  the  man  has  yet  been 
born  who  has  ventured  to  accuse  hijaTof 
hypocrisy. n ^.^.^  i.Up.\>+*  .i-Y'15 


I.l\(  OLN'S   RELIGIOI  S   BELIEF 

Abraham     Lincoln,     saya     David     P 

Thompson,   bad   the I  fortune   io   be 

trained  by  a  .  ...;...  mother  ami  step- 
mother. The  two  U.uks  which  made  the 
"'"  I  impression  ....  i  i  ,  harai  tei  «,ic 
tlk-  Bible  and  Weem's  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton."     J  he  former  he  read  with 

that  he  Km.  u   ii  .. 
and   the   words   of   scripture   became   so 

■  i  ait  of  his  nature  that  he  i 

!.  or  wrote  a  pap<  i 
without   >|iiotiiiK'    Ids    Ian. 
teat  I.::. 

One  ..r'  Mr.  Lincoln's  notable  religious 
utterances  was  his  reply  ti 
oi  colored  people  at  Baltimore  who  pre- 
sented liiin  a  Bible,    lit-  said:  "In  regard 

t'>  the  -  i    I nly  I 

is  th  •  I.  m  t-iii  which  God  has  .ui  given 

from    tin-    Savior    of 

'  ..  ail. I  io  u.-  through 

■...     I-  a    for   tin-    bo i  I.   we  <  ould 

not  I. ik.w  rignt   from    wrong.     All   thi    e 

i  i'   to  man  are  >  ontained  in 

. 

■  i-  following 

n    I'..  >idi  nt    [.mo  In 
and  I  t  after  tin-  vic- 

tory  of  <  'The  fad    is,  Gi  n- 

I  1 1  i  i  ident,  "in  the  stress 
an  :  pinch  of  the  campaign  thi  re,  I  w.  nt 
to  my  .  down  on  my  knees 

■  :  God  Almighty  for  \  i<  |  ry  at 
Gettysburg.  1  told  Him  that  thi  was 
i  ntry,  and  the  war  was   His  war, 

nut  tdat  we  really  couldn't  stand  anothei 
hanci  llors\  ille.     And 
ind    it.  re    I    ma  •    a    sol  inn    vow 
ri  ..     if  H<    woi  Id 

boy;     at    Gettysburg,     I     would 
.   Hum.     An  i  He  did,  an  I  I  will! 
And  :  ftei   this  1  felt  that  God  Almighty 
had    i ■•.!.!  ..    the    whole    thing     into    His 
Mr.   Lincoln  .-aid  all   this    with 
gieat  .-.  l(  mnity. 


ADMITS    HE    IS    A    CHRISTIAN. 

Tells  a  Clergyman  of  His  Faith  to  the 
Orthodox  Beliefs— Ho«r -it  Was  Ob- 
tained. 

During  Lincoln's  lire  the  following  appeared 
in   a  newspaper:  It  was  publicly  Maud  not 
long   Hn.-e   that    a   visitor   of   the   president 
Mked   him  If  he  loved  Jesus.     He  burled  his 
face  in  his  handkerchief  and  wept.     He  then 
wud:  -  .Vi.«  l  Mt  home  to  take!     - 
of  e^te  I  was  not  a-ChrletUn      V.  hen   no 
eon  died-the  severe**  trial  ol 
notaChrUtlan     But  when  1    . 
burg   and   looked   upon  ■  ll ■"" 

whohadfalle.  <**??* 

tr,  I  then  and  there  con.ecrated  myeelf  to 
Christ       I  do  love  Jesus" 

,}  of  our  ministers  Waited  Uncoln.  un- 
der religious  concern,  with   f, 
.attraction.      A    vl«u  «  *™ 

de.crlbedlnaleuerafewweekailn 

.    people,   and   attending  to  ( 

..  of  Waahlngl 

dly   our  friend   writes:       '  N< 

must  attend  to  manifested  dut>   ani 

visit   In 

quarter 

poal   -•  thai    evening  waa  na 

. ,     v.  Itni    l  went;  m>    heavenly 

■ 

■ 
i  i   • 
ahlch  he  i 
II 

• 
.people  I  thank. 

■ 

the  precious  influence  1       ■  <>  Pray  -  , 

knell    oloae     •  ■•  '  ***1 

■  went  with  every  word  as  utterance  , 

.     en     lafterwa.  ^JJRS 

»k  my  hand  heartily 

%t\£  thurKid  me  Cor  ll  f  (  Wit 


LINCOLN'S  BELI^ 

The   letter  columns    of  t  •■    ocrat  and    Chronicle"    of  Rochester,    N.    Y., 

have    contained   some   c  o  i  mnications    on   re  I'  .      One    frpra   a    Dr.    '/.    C. 

List  a  itation--source   not   stated--indxatinrr    Abraham 

joIj  -.""■.       .  .    •    ■  .  i- 1-  toff,    i  n   t-e    1"   i  tade 

the    following   pe-tine    t         int :    "The   assumption    that    any     lan's    opinion 
on  an      s       >ect  at    an;-   pai     '.  tj         '  'orth  fired   and   unchan  ;e- 

able    Is    con»r   r      tc  "zed   facts    ~n   human   natur<  ." 

Then,    to  Late   her    r    int,    she  submitted    t    La         iieresting   quota- 
tion  frc       .   .  '         In,       covin     he   was   not   an    infidel   hut    believed 
1  r>   a      r          r:    '".  en   I   left         r-ln   fiel<         asked   the   people    to   pray    for 

■■■    .                                      rr   son,    the      everest    trial 
li/e,         .  ristian.                                 ent  to      ettysbur^;   and 
saw                      es  t           an;:s    of       -          liders,       [   then   and  there   conse- 
crated myself   t  irist.  '      '..         .■         i    coin   t    •         ristian,  '    by    iVilliam 
J.    John        . ;' 

ote   -  arti  >le    a   ;  eared    on  1 1  I      rial   pa   e  of  iblet,   a 

Catholic      ■•■■  Li!  at    1   "Tan  I         ,      r       :  I    i  ■,  irl  . 


Lincoln  a  Believer  in  God 

The  letter  referred  to  in  the  above  article  was  written 
by  Lincoln  to  his  stepbrother,  and  contains  strong  testi- 
mony to  bis  pious  feelings.    It  is  given  below: 

i  SraiNGFiELD,  January  12,  1851. 

Deab  Bbothlb:  On  the  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Harriet,  written  at  Greenup.  She  says  she  has  Just 
returned  from  your  bouse,  and  that  father  Is  very  low,  and 
will  hardly  recover.  She  also  says  that  you  have  written  me 
two  letters,  and  that  although  you  do  not  expect  me  to  come 
BOW,  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  write.  I  received  both  your^ 
letters,  and  although  I  have  not  answered  them,  It  is  not  be- 
cause I  have  forgotten  them  or  been  uninterested  about  them, 
but  because  It  appeared  to  me  I  could  write  nothing  which 
could  do  any  good.    You  already  know  I  desire  that  neither 


father  nor  mother  shall  be  la  want  of  any  comfort,  either  in 
health  or  sickness,  while  they  live;  sad  I  feel  sure  you  haft 
not  failed  to  use  my  name,  if  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor, 
or  anything  else  for  father  la  his  present  sickness.  My  busi- 
ness Is  such  that  I  could  hardly  leave  home  now.  If  it  \ 
as  it  is.  that  my  own  wife  Is  slek  abed. 

I  sincerely  hope  father  may  yet  recover  his  health;  hot 
at  all  event*  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  la 
our  great  and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  net  turn 
■  away  from  him  la  any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  § 
sparrow,  aad  aumbers  the  halra  of  our  heads,  sad  He  will  not 
forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  la  Him.  Bay  to  him 
that  if  we  could  meet  now,  It  la  doubtful  whether  it  would 
not  he  more  painful  than  pleasant;  but  that  if  it  be  hi*  lot 
to  go  bow,  he  will  soon  have  a  Joyous  meeting  with  many 
loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  u*.  through  the 
help  of  God,  hop*  ere  long  to  Join  them. 

Write  to  me  again  when  you  receive  this. 

Affectionately,  A.  TiiaoM.ii. 

Lincoln  waa  then  forty-two  yean  old. 
The  letter  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  mother 
of  five  soldiers  bears  witneaa  to  his  Christian  compassion ; 
Executive  Mahsiob.  WasKiaeToa,  November  21,  IMA, 

Mi*.  Bixbt,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Dkab  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  In  the  flies  of  the  War 
Department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  Ave  sons  who  have  died 
gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  aad  fruit- 
less must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  Bat 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  yon  the  consolation  that 
may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  that  they  died 
to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  snd  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

><~    Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully',  ;\  • 

Arbama vf  Linoou. 

The  Huiniletic  Beview  ranks  this  letter  to  Mrs.  BixBf 
with  tbe  riecoud  Inaugural  and  the  Gettysburg  speech, 
declaring  ♦'these  will  stand  while  Magna  Charta,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  PBalms  stand." 


Lincoln  Believed  in  God. 
Editor  Buffalo  Express:— Many  state- j  Lincoln  a  Christian, 

ments  have  appeared  in  Morning's  i  Editor  Buffalo  Express: — From 
Mail  in  reference  to  Lincoln's  infldeli- 1  to  time,  some  contributors  to  Morning's 
ty.  When  he  is  allowed  to  speak  for  ||  Mail  have  tried  to  prove  that  Abraham 
himself  it  is  evident  that  no  one  ever HLincoln  was  an  agnostic,  in  order  to 
believed  more  sincerely  in  the  exist- 1  combat  such  preposterous  statements, 
ence  of  God  or  trusted  more  confident-  JJpermit  me  to  indite  a  few  auotations 
ly  in  His  mercy  and  Justice.  Many  Rwhich  will  show  that  Lincoln  was  p. 
quotations  might  be  taken  from  hi-.  Christian.  J.  H.  Clifford  in  The  Works 
writings  to  prove  this.  The  following  :  01'  Abraham  Lincoln,  writes:  "On  Sep- 
could  not  be  more  appropriate:  "Tho  Rtember  30, 1862.  Lincoln  wrote  down  the 
Almighty  has  His  own  purposes  'Woe  following  meditation  on  the  will  of 
unto  the  world  because  of  offenses!  I  °°d  in  i's  relation  to  the  Civil  War: 
For  it  must  needs  be  that  offense*  'The  w  111  of  God  prevails,  in  great  cou- 
come.  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  ' test8  eacfl  party  claims  to  act  in  ac- 
the  offense  cometh.'  If  we  shall  sup-  [  ^ordance  with  tho  v.ill  of  God.  Both 
pose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 'mav  t>e.  and  one  must  be,  wrong.  Cod 
those  offenses  which,  in  the  Providence  «*onol  be  for  and  against  the  same 
of  God  must  needs  come,  hut  which  i  l'iing  at  the  same  time,  in  the  present 
having  continued  through  Hi*  appoint-  i  civ"  *ar  lt  is  9uit<3  Possible  that  God's 
ed  time,  H->  now  wills  to  remove,  and  Purpose  is  something  differ. nt  tmni  the 
that  iu   gives  to  both  North  and  South    Purpo*e  of  either  party.      I   am   almost 

n-auy  to  say  that  God   wills  this  con- 
nd 


this  Lerribli    war,  as   the  woe  due  to 

those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall 
We  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attribute*  which  t: 
lievers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  fondly  do  we  hope  fervent 
ly  do  we  pray-  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pa  b away. 
Vet.  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  b 
250  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  \» 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  wai 
said  3,000  years  ago,  so  r-till  it  must 
be  said:  The  Judgments  of  the  Lur^; 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'" 

Nor    v.as    confidence    In    his    fellow- 
being   le*.-.   conspicuous   than    trust    In 


test,    and    wills    that    it    shall    not    end 

yet. Bvidi  faith   was  his 

proclamation  of  a  National   Peasl   v1..' 
August  12,   1861:    'Whereas,  when  our 
beloved  countrj .  once    bj   th<    bli 

init»  d,  prosperous  and  happy, 
is  now  afflicted  with  faction  and  civil 
war,  it  Is  peculiarly  fit  for  us  to  recog- 
uize  the  hand  of  r  ->d  in  this  terrible 
visitation,  and  iu  sorrowful  remem- 
brance Of  our  oun  faults  and  CTlm  s  as 
a  nation,  and  a*  Individuals,  to  humble 
ourselves  before  Him  and  to  pray  for 
His  mercy,  that  we  may  be  Bpared  fur- 
ther punishment,  though  most 
deserved."  " 

<  oiid  an  unbeliever  wrlti 
u    i  ould  if  he  wore  a  prOAOU 


his  Creator:    "1   am   not  a  Know   Xoth-f'eritc    but  who  dar»»  m  .   „. 

lag;  that  Is  certain.    Hot  could  I  be? I  d  Sous     \,l  e  aS  'V    ■'.'.' "  "  "'""■ 
How  can  anyone   who  abhors   the  op-[the    So  £51  °J 

groea  be  in  favor  of  de-    single  speech,   ?n  which  iJucSln    ' 

Our;  not    refer    to    tl.  .  peator.     Onl 


preaaion  of 

gradiug  classes  of  white  people'.' 


do,  . 


progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  m 
to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation  we  be- 
gan by  declaring  that  "All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal.'  We  now  practically  read 
it  'All  men  are  created  equal, 
groes."  When  the  Knov.  Nothings  gel 
control,  it  will  read  'All  men  are  creat- 
ed equal,  except  negroes  and  foreign- 
ers and  Catholics.'  When  it  comes  to 
thle,  I  sha'!  prefer  emigrating  to  some 
country  where  they  make  no  pretense 
of  loving  liberty— to  Russia,  for  in- 
stance, where  despotism  can  be  taken 
pure,  and  without  the  base  alloy  of 
hypocrisy." 

The  foregoing  quotations  may  b. 
found  in  the  Nlcolay  and  Hay  edition 
of  Lincoln's  works;  the  former  in  Vol- 
ume XI.,  page  46;  the  latter.  Volume 
II.,  page  287.  IKTHUS. 

k    ^£cade,  Feb.  11th. 


other  day  a  deep  mid  car  ful  i   udent  of 

'■"-  Pertainl  .,,  .,;tllJ 

'"  "•■      ""Lincoln  could  n  >1   have  done 

•unto    whal    he  has 

d"n'Vf'"'  Vir''  "  ftthelfil  "     CYRIL. 
Buffalo,  Feb,  loth 


Lincoln's  Religion 

By.  REV.  C.  A.  MACDONALD 

l\i-iiir  I  nitrrmlj  (  l.n>i  l.m  (  liurrli 
Lincoln'!  Ijfe  waa  hit  religion.  Whin  asked  to  exprett  hit  faith 
he  replied,  "I  believe  in  a  Living  God."  When  tha  war  cloudt  were 
thickest,  ha  taid,  "I  believe  in  a  Cod  who  hatet  the  wrong  and  loves 
the  right."  He  prayed  from  4  to  5  o'clock  each  morning  while  all 
else  waited.  He  often  asked  the  people  to  join  him  in  petition,  lay- 
ing "I  believe  in  a  God  who  answers  prayers."  Again  he  taid,  "I 
have  often  been  driven  to  my  knees  by  the  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  elte  to  go."  Hit  great  heart  loved  everyone.  No  wonder 
for  ha  taid,  "I  believe  in  a  God  who  it  a  loving  Heavenly  Father." 
To  a  mother  who  lott  fiva  tona  in  the  war  he  wrote,  "I  pray  that 
our  heavenly  Father  may  atsuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavemen  x 
and  leave  you  only  tha  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lott  .' 
When   hit  little   boy  died   he   added,  "I    believe   in  tha  lifa  averlaatin      g.' 


Vol.  XLVIl    No.  6 
Lucius  H.  Bcgbke,  Editor 


Lincoln's  Faith  in  God 

HAVING  thus  chosen  our  course,  with- 
oul  guile  and  Ul,h  Pure  l»i'l"'--«'-  let 
us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  ko 
forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts  " 
{From   Lincoln's   Message   to  Congress,   J uly 

:.  1861.) 

"Iking  a  hum bl< •  instrument  in  tlie  hands 
of  Mm  Heavenly  bather,  as  !  am,  and  a^  we 
al]  are]  to  work  out  Bis  great  purposes,  I 
have  desired  that  all  my  works  and  acta 
niny  lie  nerording  to  His  will;  and  that  it 
might  lie  mi,  I  have  sought  His  aid  "  (From 
Lincoln' i  add  ens  to  Society  of  Friends  at  the 
11  hit*  House,  Septembt     t8,  I86t  ) 

••It  i-  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
I,,,  n  to  own  theii  dependence  upon  the  over- 
ruling powei  mi  God  .  .  ■  and  to  recognize 
the  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  proved  by  all  history,  that 
those  nations  onl)  are  blest  whose  God  is  the 
Lord  (From  Lincoln's  Fasl  Day  Procla- 
mation, March  SO,  1868.) 

■The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  dose 
has  been  filled  with  the  blessings  of  fruitful 
fieldi-  and  healthful  skies.    To  these  bounties, 

which  an   nstantly  enjoyed  that  we  are 

p •  t rgel  tlie  source  from  which  they 

come,  others  have  been  added,  which  are  of 
so  extraordinary  a  natun  thai  the)  cannot 
fail  Im  penetrate  and  soften  the  heart  which 
is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchful 
providence  of  Almighty  God. 

"No  human  counsel  hath  de\  i-<-d,  nor  hath 
any  mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great 
thing*  I  he)  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the 
M.  ,  High  '  iod,  who  while  dealing  with  us 
in  unger  for  our  sins,  lath  neverth 
membercd  men  j  "  (I  am  I  incoln's  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation,  October  .->',  ltiOX.) 

"As  was  Baid  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  ,t  must  '■•  aid  '  I  he  judgments  of  the 
Lord   are   true   and   righteous   altogether.'" 

/  incoln's  Second  huiugural  Address, 
March  4,  1866  I 

I  can  only  »y  ">  this  case,  as  in  r«<  many 
others,  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
respect,  given  in  ■  '  •  of  form  winch 

ii  can  be  given,  from  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  country.  1  saw,  upon  taking  my  position 
here,  I  was  going  to  have  an  administration, 
,1  an  administration  at  all,  of  extraordinary 
difficulty. 

•it  was,  without  exception,  a  time  of  the 
greatest  difficult]   this  country  ever  Baw.     1 

was  earl)  l ight  to  a  lively  reflection,  that 

nothing  would  succeed,  without  direct  assist- 
ance of  the  Almighty.  I  have  often  wished 
that  I  was  a  mimic  devout  man  than  I  am; 
nevertheless,  amid  the  greatest  difficulties 
ol  n. \  administration,  when  I  could  not  Bee 
any  other  resort,  1  would  place  my  whole 
reliance  on  God,  knowing  all  would  go  well, 
and  tliat  He  would  deride  for  the  right. 

•i  thank  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of 
the  religious  bodies  which  you  represent,  and 
in  the  name  of  our  common  Father,  for  this 
expression   of   your   respect.     1   cannot   say 

,, "     (From      Hale's      "The      President's 

Words,"  paae  1S6.) 


LINCOLN'S  RELIGION 
TOPIC  OF  SERMON 


At  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  East 

San    Di<  go,    in    Falrmount    hull    Rev 

Howard    Grube,    the    pastor,   preached 

on    the    religion     of    Lincoln    at    the 

morning  service.      The   pastor   likened 

the   great   emancipator   to    Moses,    the 

servant  of  God,  and   to  Abraham,   the 

friend  of  God-      He  was  a   man   of  the 

.   Luther  of  Germany,  Cromwell 

-Und   and   Savanarola    of    Italy. 

Mr    Grube   Bpoke   In   part   as   follows: 

I    might   speak    of    lus   early    life    In 

tin-  wl  his  fame  as  a  law- 

■r.    a    writer   of 

in.-    n:  hut   others   can   do 

that   far   better   than   1.      It   is  left   for 

u..     t..    .-!••  i"    today    of    his    religion. 

I. in.  oln's    mother    w  ■  *    a    Dls<   , 

nl'  K- 

bbors.  ills  father 
was  a  Baptist.  His  wife  was  .1  Pres- 
byterian. He  attend<  i  the  Presby- 
terian  Church  in  Springfield  and 
taught  a  Sunday  school  class  there. 
Early  ii,  life  he  l.  id  Intelli  ctual  diffi- 
culty   8 

i  ins      So 

It     ...IIm'     at. -lit     that    the     DlBI  lpl< 

ii.-  byterians    ai 

Unitarians      all       have    claimed    him. 

fa   •   thai   in.-  ►.-:-•  .it   Meth  id- 

i.    knew    h.m    lnti- 

as    his    spiritual 

:    r   the   Meth- 

■ 

not  ready 
to  subscribe  (o  anj    <  :.tir.-  ■  • 
tional   creed ;    that    if   they    only   asked 
him    to    subscribe    to    tin-    two    great 
command  m<  i 

and  love  to  m. ui.  i,  willing 

t..  unite  with  th-   church  on 

ii  |y    •■:'    tin-    N<  w 

York    Avenue  here    Lincoln 

worshipped    In     \\  a  •     lared 

that    Line In     h  his    pur- 

alid 

would  l.  had  ho  h\ed. 

BiMo  Studied  t  ooslantl] 

n  nn.l  Rev.  Or.  Kirk 
'  Bos)  i.  both  gave  the  same  testi- 
mony. It  Is  not  known  that  he  ever 
of  the  ordinances  Here  is 
Lincoln's  own  confession  and  it  sheds 
a  w..rld  of  light  on  this  qui 
When    I    was    first    Inaugurated    I    did 


not  love  my  Savior,  hut  when  God 
took  my  son  1  was  greatly  impressed; 
but  still  1  did  not  love  him.  but  when 
l  stood  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg 1  trave  my  heart  to  Christ  and 
i  ,..ii  now  say,  l  do  love  my  Savior.' 

"He  was  a  constant  and  profound 
student  of  the  Bible.  His  Christian 
mother  had  declared  that  she  would 
rather  'that  he  learn  to  read  the 
Bible   than   own   a   farm.' 

"We  know  that  his  library  consisted 
of      the      Bible,     "Pilgrim's    Progress," 

■1  .-,.;.■-.  I--;itil,  s'  and  W  ■  t  iii's  'Life  "l 
Washington."  To  Joshua  Speed  he 
said . 

i  :  profitably  engaged  reading 
the  Bible.  Take  all  of  this  hook  on 
reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance 
on  faith,  and  >ou  will  live  and  die  a 
better    man.' 

"An  Illinois  preacher  has  taken  tin- 
pains  to  g  i  through  all  tils  writings, 
tters  and  public  papers 
.  marked  all  references  to  God, 
Providence  and  all  allusions  to  scrip- 
ture. The  result  Is  thai  Bomi 
are  literal!}  covered  with  pencllllngs; 
some  paragraphs  contain  ;us  high  as 
half   a    iioi.ii    allusions. 

Illusions  to  Book  Frequent 

•  camples:      His 
last     .-,•■..  a    on     leaving    Springfield, 
nlng  was  dismal  and  raining. 
To  his  friends  and   nelghbbre   he  said, 
j  from  the  steps  of  tin-  car:  'My  friends, 
.■■  not  in  my  position  can  appre- 
.  i :••    i.        •  >     rig    of    sadness    at    this 
parting.     To  this  place  and  the  kind- 
ness of  this  peopla   i   owe  everything. 
Hi  re  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  an  from   a   young 
to    an    old    man       Here    my    children 
have  been   born  and  one  Is  burled.     J 
now    leave,      not      knowing    when    or 
whether    ever    1    may    r.  turn,    with    a 
...  Br     than     thai 
which    rested   on    Washington.      With- 
out  the   ast  la  tan  i  ■■  of  that   Divine    i  i 
in*    who   ever   attended   him    I   cannot 
d.      With   that  assistance   l   can- 
not  fall.     Trusting   Him,   who   can   go 
with    me    ami    remain    with    you,    and 
•  rerywhere  for  good,  let  us  confi- 
dently   hope  that   all   will   yet   ho  well. 
To    His    care   <  omm<  ndlng    you,    as    I 
hopo    In    your    prayers   you    will    com- 
mend   us,    I    bid    you    an    affectionate 

"i  Ine  more  example,  the  closing 
paragraph  Of  ins  second  Inaugural. 
This  the  hostile  London  Times  pro- 
nounced the  most  sublime  state-  pa- 
per of  the  century:  'With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounda,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphajis,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  I 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves with  all  nations.' 
Strong  Men  Pray 

"Mr.  Lincoln  believed  In  prayer. 
Once,  when  the  clouds  were  thickest, 
he  said  to  Bishop  Simpson,  who  was 
calling  on  him:  'Bishop,  I  feel  the 
need  of  pruyer  as  never  before.  Please 
pray  for  me."  And  the  two  strong 
men  bowed  together  and  asked  for 
strength  and  guidance.  Perhaps  the 
crowning  feature  of  his  religious  life 
was  his  gentleness  and  his  love.  Gen- 
eral Grant  said:  'it  was  his  nature  to 
find  excuses  for  his  adversaries.  More 
than  once  he  said:  "I  have  not  suf- 
fered for  the  South;  I  have  suffered 
with  the  South."  He  always  spoke 
of  the  Confederates  as  those  Southern 
gentlemen  and  never  as  "rebels-"  He 
prayed    for    himself,    he    prayed    for 


sues.' 

"Lincoln  was  fond  of  jest  and  good 
stories,  but  was  clean  mouthed  and 
reverent.  His  religion,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  that  of  the  pioneer 
days;  that  of  the  silent  forest,  the 
rolling  prairie,  the  river  and  the 
stars.  There  were  no  schools  and  no 
churches.  When  his  mother  died  he 
was  heartbroken  to  think  that  there 
had   been   no   funeral   service. 

"Today  he  stands  the  tallest,  the  sub- 


limest  and  the  most  commanding  fig- 
ure in  our  American  life.  This  de- 
scendant of  Quakers,  this  pupil  ofj 
Bunyan,  this  offspring  of  the  great 
West  was  a  man  of  the  soil,  a  man 
of  the  people,  a  man  of  sympathy, 
without  malice,  a  man  of  faith  like  I 
Moses  and   Abraham  " 


P?a<5     9- 
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inpoin  was  fond  of  iest  and  jroodl 


The  Faith  of 
LINCOLN 


.Much  has  been  written 
about  the  honesty  and  concern 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  be- 
lieve that  an  expression  of 
faith  and  determination  to  do 
God's  will  made  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Newton  Bateman. 
superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Illinois,  shortly 
after  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  reveals  the 
deep  confidence  that  made  him 
the  great  man  that  he  was. 
When  he  was  informed  that  a 

sizable  number  of  religious  people  were  planning  to  vote  against 
him.  he  said  with  great  emotion:  "1  do  not  understand  it  at  all. 
I  know  there  is  a  Cod.  and  that  He  hates  the  injustice  of  slavery. 
I  see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He 
has  a  place  and  work  for  me.  and  1  think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am 
ready.  I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  I  know  I  am  right. 
because  I  know  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and 
Christ  is  God.  I  have  told  them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand;  and  Christ  and  reason  say  the  same,  and  they  will 
find  it  so.  Douglas  doesn't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  Cod  cares;  and  humanity  cares,  and  I  care;  and  with 
God's  help  I  shall  not  fail  .  .  .  The  future  would  be  something 
awful  as  I  look  at  it.  but  for  this  rock  on  which  I  stand."  At  that 
moment  he  [jointed  to  the  New  Testament  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  As  the  two  men  were  about  to  part  Mr.  Bateman  remarked: 
"I  have  not  supposed  that  you  were  accustomed  to  think  so  much 
on  these  subjects;  certainly  your  friends  generally  are  ignorant  of 
the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  to  me."  He  replied  quickly: 
"I  know  they  are.  but  I  think  more  on  these  subjects  than  upon 
all  others,  and  I  have  done  so  for  years." 


t  t  t 


Oh,  for  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink 
Tho'  pressed  by  many  a  foe; 
That  will  not  tremble  on  the  brink 
Of  poverty  or  woe. 


MY  BIBLE  AND  I 

We've  traveled  together, 

my  Bible  and  I, 

Through  all  kinds  of  weather, 

with  smile  or  with  sigh ! 


In  sorrow  or  sunshine, 

in  tempest  or  calm ! 

My  friendship  unchanging, 

my  Lamp  and  my  Psalm. 


We've  traveled  together,  my  Bible  and  I, 
When  life  had  grown  weary,  and  death  e'en  was  nigh ! 
But  all  through  the  darkness  of  mist  or  of  wrong, 
I  found  thee  a  solace,  a  prayer,  or  a  song. 

So  now  who  shall  part  us,  my  Bible  and  I? 
Shall  "isms"  or  "schisms,"  or  "new  lights"  who  try? 
Shall  shadow  for  substance,  or  stone  for  good  bread, 
Supplant  thy  sound  wisdom,  give  folly  instead? 


Ah,  no!  my  dear  Bible,  exponent  of  light! 
Thou  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  put  error  to  flight ! 
And  still  through  life's  journey,  until  my  last  sigh, 
We'll  travel  together,  my  Bible  and  I. 
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The  Religion  01  rvoraham  Li».^in 

The  Rev.  Ashley  A.  Smith 
The  year  1809  was  a  most  remarkable  year  in  the 
world's  calendar.  Not  since  that  early  time  when  the  shep! 
herds  of  the  Palestinian  hills  heard  the  heavenly  message, 
"On  earth  peace,  good  will  among  men,''  heralding  the  birth 
of  the  world's  Saviour,  has  there  been  a  more  important 
ind  significant  year  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Remark- 
ible  stars,  destined  to  exert  great  influence  on  humanity'*, 
history,  appeared  in  the  world's  horoscope.  In  the  year 
1  >:.,  masters  in  almost  every  department  of  life  were  born  : 
Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  two  of  the  great  geniuses  of 
music;  Darwin,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  scientists; 
two  j^reat  English  poets,  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning;  and  two  of  America-  singers— Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  that  we;rd  ami  strange  genius,  Edgar 
Allen  foe.  Othergreat  men  ami  women,  like  Lord  11  gh- 
ton  and  Charles  Lever,  John  Stuart  Blackie  and  Mary  Cow- 
den  Clarke,  were  born  at  this  time.  To  thi>  year  also  we 
must  credit  the  birth  of  two  oi  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
history,  William  K.  Gladstone  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  With 
this  last  named  statesman,  born  in  one  of  the  humble  Sa/.a- 
reths  of  life  and  called  to  the  nation's  greatest  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  I  wish  now  to  deal.  I  have  con- 
fined the  treatment  to  one  aspect  ot  his  life,  but  in  choos- 
ing the  topic,  "The  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  I  have 
in  substance  chosen  th<;  theme  'The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

A  man's  religion,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  is  after  all  but 
a  synonym  for  his  life.  Religion  is  life  and  lite  is  religion. 
All  that  is  deepest,  finest  and  strongest  in  human  life  is 
rooted  in  the  religious  nature-  of  man  ;  the  nature  that 
instinctively  trusts  ami  reverences  Cod;  that,  with  a  wide 
generosity,  loves  mankind.  I  shall  hope  to  show  tha'  it 
was  pre-eminently  so  in  the  life  of  our  greatest  President. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  infinity  of  detail  that 
make-  up  a  human  life.  The  many  excellent  historic-  ami 
biographies  of  Lincoln  amply  supply  the  demand  foi  1  ia<  1 
knowledge  of  the  prominent  events  ami  happenings  in  the 
life  of  this  national  hero.  Outside  of  a  great  1 
delight  in  dealing  with  this  topic,  my  reasons  for  present- 
ing it  are  two:  first,  because  the  religion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  a  splendid  object-lesson  and  inspiration  I 
and,  secondly,  because  1  hope  to  controvert  a  widi 
impression  that  Lincoln  was  an  irreligious  man,  indeed 
almost  an  intidel  and  sceptic.  This  List  impress 
no  doubt,  widely  given  by  the  celebrated  lecture  of  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  his  masterful 
oratory  Mr.  Ingersoll  did  much  to  spread  this  erroneous 
idea. 

In  early  life,  it  i:  only  fair  to  admit,  that  Lincoln,  like 
many  another,  had  been  inclined  to  agnostic  views  of  God 
and  immortality.  He  had  been  indifferent  to  religion,  like 
many  another  youth,  but  when  called  suddenly  from  com- 
parative obscurit)  and  given  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  a  nation,  with  its  fate  depending  in  a  large  measure  upon 
him,  he  saw  more  deeply  and  truly  the  vital  verities  of  life, 
the  great  realities  that  uphold  and  sustain  and  strengthen 
a  man  in  his  hours  of  doubt  and  despair;  the  great  reality 
of  God,  his  goodness  and  guidance.  The  responsibilities 
that  were  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  gave  him  deeper 
and  wider  vision.  From  the  humbleness  of  a  Western 
town  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Washington  ;  from  asso- 
ciation with  those  who  gathered  about  a  small,  smoky  law- 
otTice  in  the  West  to  the  companionship  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  and  the  adviser  and  leader  of  the 
best  blood  and  brains  of  his  own,  such  was  the  mission  and 
the  destiny  to  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  called. 
It  was  enough  to  make  any  man,  even  the  strongest,  dis- 
trust his  own  powers;  enough'tojunbalance  almost  the  most 
level-minded  man;  but  it  sobered,  strengthened,  upheld 
Lincoln.     It  brought  him  to  a  newer  and  keener  realization 


of  his  dependence  upon  God,  the  basal  tact  ot  human  hie. 
When,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  was  called  to  the 
Presidency  of  our  nation,  he  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  sense  of  the  Almighty  Arm  that  holds  the  issues  and 
the  destinies  of  races  and  of  nations. 

Abiding  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  Abraham 
Lincoln  began  to  say  of  the  Lord,  "He  is  my  refuge  and 
my  fortiess;  my  God  :  in  Him  will  I  trust."  With  Lincoln 
God  was  not  merely  a  name,  a  kind  of  verbal  symbol  for 
some  vague  and  vast  Unknowable.  With  him  God  meant 
a  personal  power,  a  Being  of  wisdom  and  love.  Nor  was 
his  religion  a  mere  thing  of  creeds  or  dogmas,  of  ceremo- 
nies or  observances.  For  him  religion  had  come  to  be  the 
very  vita!  substance  of  hum  in  life,  the  thing  without  which 
life  is  really  meaningless  .ind  purposeless.  To  say  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  member  of  any  Christian 
Church  :s  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  he  was  irrelig 
lOUS,  although  that  is  too  prevalent  a  conception.  Although 
not  a  church  member,  he  was  a  constant  church  attendant; 
and  though  he  had  not  been  that  he  would  yet  have  been  a 
Christian.  .1  religious  man.  Of  churches  he  once  said: 
"God  bless  all  the  Churches,  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in 
this  our  great  trial  givelh  us  the  Church."  That  early 
bai  kwood's  ancestry  and  training,  that  strong  brawn,  pure 
blood  and  vigorous  brain  stood  linn  111  good  stead  when  he 
W3LS  President,  and  made  his  religion  not  a  thing  of  >enti- 
mentality  or  nervous  debility,  but  a  simple,  strong,  manly 
trust  in  God,  of  love  tor  men  and  hope  in  immortality.  He 
stood  for  the  broad  principles  of  man's  brotherhood  and 
the  univers  d  fatherho  »d,  love  ami  justice  of  God.  Nowhere 
more  clearly  is  the  providence  of  God  seen  in  our  national 
history  than  in  the  birth,  training  and  labor  of  this  man.  It 
may  seem  invidious  to  say  that  there  was  no  other  man  in 
the  nation  at  that  tune  who  could  have  done  the  work  so 
ind  so  well,  guiding  the  Ship  of  State  through  storms 
and  tempests  toward  tin  haven  of  peace,  but  such  is  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  majority  of  Americans. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  th  u  Abrah  un  Lincoln 
himself  felt  that  he  was  especially  called  of  God  to  be  the 
preseiver  and  saviour  of  the  nation  111  its  most  awful  crisis. 
At  least  we  may  say  th.it  he  was  the  willing  and  obedient 
servant  ot  God,  one  who  felt  himsell  in  Go  1\  et  rn.il  care 
and  controlled  by  Hun.  It  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
sinned  through  tears,  and  who  took  unspeakable  delight  in 
.1  task  of  such  responsibility,  it  was  Lincoln  when  he  read 
the  message  that  was  to  free  the  bondaged  slaves.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a  word  of  God.  Every 
sentence  and  letter  of  it  was  inspired  from  On  High.  They 
are  words  of  righteousness  and  truth.  Because  they  reveal 
the  purpose  and  unveil  the  character  of  God  they  are 
inspireil  words.  It  was  a  solemn  and  joyful  thing  for  the 
heart  of  Lincoln  to  realize  that  by  those  strokes  of  his  pen 
he  could  give  a  new  birth  of  manhood  and  freedom  to  those 
men  in  bondage.  When  a  Cabinet  meeting  had  been  called, 
and  the  President  produced  the  message  and  read  it  in  his 
strong,  manful  voice,  there  was  a  reverent  silence,  and  the 
realization  swept  over  those  Cabinet  ministers,  as  over  the 
nation  shortly  afterwards,  that  this  man  had  been  to  the 
summit  of  Sinai  and  had  talked  with  God,  if  not  face  to 
face,  at  least  spirit  to  spirit. 

I  shall  be  forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  words  to  show 
his  deepening  faith  in  God  and  the  truths  of  univer- 
sal religion.  Just  before  leaving  his  western  home  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  he]  addressed  the 
people  of  the  capital  of  Illinois,  as  follows:  "Unless  the 
great  God  who  created  Washington  shall  be  with  me  and 
assist  me,  I  must  fail.  If  the  same  omniscient  mind  and 
almighty  arm  that  protected  and  directed  him  shall  guide 
and  support  me,  I  shall  not  fail,  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  all 
pray  that  the  God  of  our  Fathers  will  not  forsake  us  now." 
In  concluding  that  speech  at  Springfield  he  said  :  "I  now 
leave  you,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return. 
With  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 


wasnington,  without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being 
who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that 
assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who  can  go 
with  me,  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good, 
let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  his 
care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell."  These 
words  surely  do  not  make  Lincoln  out  to  be  the  semi-scep- 
tic and  agnostic  that  the  famous  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
made  him  appear  to  be.  They  are  rather  the  words  of  a 
man  devoutly  trusting  in  God  ;  fully  relying  on  his  guid- 
ance and  goodness  in  the  time  of  doubt,  trial  and  storm.  In 
the  year  i860  Lincoln  said:  "I  know  that  there  is  a  God 
and  that  he  hates  injustice.  I  see  the  storm  coming.  I 
know  that  his  hand  is  in  it."  Again  at  a  later  time,  he  said: 
"I  saw  that  the  issues  of  the  great  struggle  depended  upon 
the  Divine  interposition  and  favor.  Relying  as  I  do  upon 
the  almighty  Power,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  all  means 
to  secure  the  termination  of  the  rebellion  and  will  hope  for 
success."  The  basis  for  the  assertions  of  infidelity  and 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  famous 
agnostic,  seems  to  be  very  small.  That  he  was  sceptical  of 
certain  of  the  old  dogmas  and  creeds  of  the  churches  is 
true  enough,  but  that  he  ever  doubted  the  vital  truths,  the 
essential  ideas  of  religion,  is  entirely  unwarranted  and 
unjustified,  as  appears  from  the  mass  of  testimony  that 
might  be  brought  as  evidence.  We  will  confine  our  thought 
to  the  most  memorable  speeches  and  utterances  of  our  great 
President.  This  little  story  is  told  of  him.  A  clergyman 
who  was  advising  him  said,  ''I  hope  the  Lord  is  on  our 
side."  Lincoln  nobly  replied  :  "I  am  not  at  all  concerned 
about  that,  for  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side 
of  right,  but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and 
this  nation  shall  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

That  Lincoln  believed  in  the  Christian  Sabbath  is 
evinced  by  his  words  spoken  at  Washington  on  Feb.  22, 
1863  :  "The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath coinciding  this  year,  and  suggesting  together  the 
highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of  that  to  come,  is  most 
propitious  for  the  meeting  proposed."  As  additional  evi- 
dence of  his  belief  in  the  Sabbath,  read  an  extract  of  a  mili- 
tary order  under  date  of  Nov.  16th,  1862  :  "The  President, 
Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Army  nnd  Navy,  desires  and 
enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  military  and  naval  service.  The  impor- 
tance for  man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the 
sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiments  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor 
in  the  army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict 
necessity." 

How  high  he  held  the  Bible  as  the  guide  and  instructor 
of  men  in  the  higher  ways  of  righteousness,  let  the  following 
words  testify.  On  September  4th,  1864,  he  said  to  the  col- 
ored men  of  Baltimore:  "In  regard  to  the  Great  Book,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  given 
to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
communicated  in  this  book.'  Such  is  the  direct  evidence 
of  Lincoln's  regard  for  the  Scriptures.  None  of  our  Presi- 
dents and  very  few  of  our  orators  have  made  such  frequent 
and  effective  use  of  Bible  quotations.  Some  of  these 
have  become  famous,  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that 
word  quoted  from  the  Master,  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  a  quotation  which  did  more  than  many 
speeches  to  bring  home  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
people  the  actual  condition  of  the  nation,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  were  facing  it. 

Again,  his  belief  in  prayer  and  its  efficacy  is  seen  by 
these  words:  "This  government,  in  taking  up  the  sword, 
appealed  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  and  good,  and 
declared  that  it  placed  the  whole  dependence  on  God.  I 
now  humbly  and  reverently  reiterate  the  acknowledgement 
of  that  dependence."  Again  he  said:  "I  have  often  gone  to 


my  knees  in  prayer,  because  thers  was  no  place  else  to  go." 
We  are  familiar  with  the  President's  memorable  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  as  he  lay  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospital  at  Washington  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  After  talking  of  the  battle,  Gen.  Sickles  said 
to  the  President  :  "Mr.  Lincoln,  we  heard  at  Gettysburg 
that  here  at  the  capital  you  were  all  so  anxious  about  the 
result  of  the  battle  that  the  government  officials  packed  up 
and  got  ready  to  leave  at  short  notice  with  the  official 
archives."  "Yes,"  said  the  President,  "some  precautions 
were  prudently  taken,  but  for  my  part,  I  was  sure  of  our 
success  at  Gettysburg."  "Why,  "asked  Gen.  Sickles,  "were 
you  so  confident  ?"  Then,  after  a  long  pause,  in  which  the 
President  seemed  in  deep  meditation,  his  face  lighted  up, 
and  turning  to  the  General  he  said:  "When  Lee  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  entered  Pennsylvania,  followed  by  our 
army,  I  felt  that  the  crisis  had  come.  I  knew  that  defeat  in 
a  great  battle  on  Northern  soil  involved  the  loss  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  I 
went  to  my  room  and  got  down  on  my  knees  in  prayer. 
I  felt  that  I  must  put  all  my  trust  in  Almighty  God.  He 
gave  our  people  the  best  country  ever  given  to  man.  He 
alone  could  save  it  from  destruction.  I  had  tried  my  best  to 
do  my  duty,  and  found  myself  unequal  to  the  task.  The  bur- 
den was  more  than  I  could  bear.  God  had  often  been  our 
protector  in  other  days.  I  prayed  that  he  would  not  let  the 
nation  perish.  I  asked  him  to  help  us  and  give  us  victory 
now.  I  felt  that  my  prayer  was  answered.  I  knew  that  God 
was  on  our  side.  I  had  no  misgivings  about  the  result  at 
Gettysburg."  Gen.  Sickles  then  asked  :  "How  do  you 
feel  about  Vicksburg,  Mr.  President?"  "Grant  will  pull 
through  all  right,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  been 
despondent,  but  am  so  no  longer.      God  is  with  us." 

Now,  in  all  fairness,  are  these  the  words  of  an  agnostic 
or  sceptic  ?  Are  they  words  that  in  any  way  express  doubt 
of  the  great  underlying  truths  of  religion  and  life  ?  In 
asserting  that  Lincoln  was  on  his  side  in  his  disbelief  of  the 
truths  of  religion  the  famous  agnostic  has  somewhat  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  careful  consideration  and  statement. 
Before  me  as  I  write  I  have  masses  of  material,  all  pointing 
to  Abraham  Lincoln's  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  and 
effectually  refuting  and  answering  the  assertion  that  he  was 
an  agnostic  or  skeptic.  If  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
be  true,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  unwarrantable  and  repel- 
lent conclusion  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  saying  these 
words  merely  for  effect,  for  policy's  sake  ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  a  soulless  hypocrite ;  a  conclusion  that  no 
right  thinking  man  or  woman  will  for  a  moment  entertain. 
The  truth  is  that  great  as  was  Mr.  Ingersoll  as  an  orator 
and  rhetorician  he  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  often  most 
blundering  of  students  ;  as  deeply  prejudiced  and  almost 
as  intolerant  as  any  of  the  sects  and  creeds  that  he  attacked. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  his  lecture  on 
Lincoln,  masterful  as  a  piece  of  eloquence,  but  worthless, 
as  we  have  in  a  measure  seen, as  a  careful, accurate, scholarly 
statement  of  the  views  and  ideas  of  our  great  national 
leader. 

Back  of  all  the  shambling  limb,  the  awkward,grotesque 
gait,  the  furro-.ved  homely  face,  there  was  a  beauty  and 
nobility  of  manhood,  a  strength  of  soul,  that  made  him  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  heaven-born  saviors 
of  men.  Gaunt  and  uncouth  as  we  might  choose  to  call 
him,  he  was  at  heart  the  peer  of  any  scion  of  royalty,  one 
whom  we  honor  to  simply  call  a  man  ;  a  man  such  as  God 
makes  and  man  too  often  mars.  Throughout  his  life  Lincoln 
bore  himself  as  became  a  man  and  when,  in  the  hush  and 
silence  of  Ford's  theatre,  the  pistol-shot  of  poor  deluded 
John  Wilkes  Booth  rang  out,  announcing  a  murderous  act 
and  a  dying  chieftan,  he  yet  bore  himself  as  became  a 
redeemer  of  his  people,  with  the  same  prayer  of  forgiveness 
upon  his  lips,  and  surely  in  his  heart,  as  was  breathed  by 
the    Master   and    Saviour   of   us  all  upon  the  mount  of  his 


PRESIDENT   LINCOLN'S   BARGAIN 
WITH  GOD. 

After  the  battle  at  Antietam  Mr. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  tne 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  which 
had  met  the  opposition  of  the  Cabinet  at 
an  earlier  meeting.  The  Secretaries 
gathered  about  the  grate  and  Mr.  Lincom 
officially  recognized  God's  hand  in  his- 
tory by  deliberatel]  reading  u  chapter 
from  the  Bible.  Then  he  said:  "Gentle- 
men, I  do  m.t  «unt  your  advice  as  to 
whether  I  shall  issue  this  document  or 
not.  For  that  I  have  determined  my- 
self. If  you  have  suggestions  concerning 
minor  points  when  vou  have  heard  it 
read,  I  will  hear  them."  Then  in  a 
lower  tone,  he  added:  "1  have  not  told 
any  one  I  promised  myself,  I  told  the 
Lord."  'What  did  I  hear  you  say?" 
asked  Secretary  Seward.  "Secretar] 
Seward,"      solemnly     replied     the 

President,  -I  told  the  Lord  that  if  he 
would  drive  the  rebels  out  of  Maryland, 
I    would   emancipate   tie-   Blaves,    and    I 

will  do  it."  And  Lincoln  kept  |llti  part 
of  the  bargain. 


^^^^^^™ 


Lincoln's  Faith 

"One  rainy  night  I  could  not  sleep,"  said  Presidenl 
Lincoln  to  a  physician.  ■•'Flic  wounds  of  the  soldier-; 
and  sailors  disturbed  me;  their  pains  pierced  my  heart, 
and  I  asked  God  to  show  me  how  they  could  have 
better  relief.  After  wrestling  some  time  in  prayer, 
He  put  the  plans  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  my 
mind,  and  they  have  heen  carried  out  pretty  much 
as  God  gave  them  to  me  that  night.  Doctor,  thank 
your  kind  heavenly  Father,  and  not  me,  for  the  Sani- 
tary ( !ommission." 

List  <>i.N    the  bo)  ndfnl  <>t 

books,  .hi. I  one  ol   tl.. in   was  t i ■ « ■   Bible. 


Wasninfffnn.    withniit-  fho   iccicton^  ^f  ^h^^    HS 


LINCOLN'S  RELIGION 

He  once  remarked  to  a  friend    that  his  religion  was 
like  that  of  an  old  man  named  (ilenn,  in  Indiana,  whom 
tit-     heard  speak    in    a  church  meeting,    and    who    said 
"When  f  do  good.    I  feel  good;     when    I  do  had,    I  feel 
bad;  and  that's  my  religion  " 

Mrs.  Lincoln  herself  has  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  bad 
no  faith — no  faith,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  those 
words.  "He  never  joined  a  church:  but  still,  as  I  be- 
lieve, he  wan  a  religious  mau  by  nature.  He  first 
MAined  to  think  ahoat  the  subject  when  our  boy  Willie 
died,  and  then  more  than  ever  about  the  time  be  went 
to  Gettysburg;  but  it  was  a  kind  of  poetry  to  bis  na- 
ture, aud  he  never  wa«  a  technical  Christian." 

—Carletun  B.  Case 


the  i 


PRESIDENT    LINCOLN'S    CONSOLA- 
TION. 

Those  who  saw  President  Lincoln's  serious  side 
could  best  testily  to  the  breadth  of  his  great  nn- 
turc.  Few  men  have  lived  in  whom  the  chords 
of  humor,  anil  of  reverent  tenderness,  were  so 
equally  toned,  and  in  whom  u.th  were  so  exqui- 
sitely line. 

During  the  war,  when  to  the  cares  of  a  dis- 
tractcd  nation  on  his  mind  and  heart,  fl 
the  keen  sorrow  of  his  Bon's  death,  and  for  the  al- 
most hopeless  si  km  ss  of  his  boy  Robert  (the 
present  Secretary  of  Wai ),  Mrs.  Rebecca  U.  Pom- 
eroy  was  detailed  by  Mi.->  Dix  from  hospital  doty 
the  White  House  as  nurse. 

wink-  she   watched  by   Robert's  bedside,  the 
President  sat  in  tbc  sick-room,  night  after  night, 
sleepless,  and  waiting  with  a  father's 
hope  and  fear.    Tbc  life  of  the  little  boy  hong  in 
even  balance,  and  be  would  not  go  away. 

Much  of  tli.it  weary  lime  the  none  and  the 
President  could  converse,  without  disturbano  lo 
the  patient,  and  the  themes  on  which   Mr.  Lincoln 

most  ready  i"  speak  were   I   i 
familiar  to  the  Christian  woman  who  shared  his 
vigils  with  his  son. 

Gradually  be  led  li.r  to  relate  the  storj  of  hci 
hfc,  and  of  Ik  r  religious  experience.  The  narra- 
tion charmed  him,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  it 
should,  for  Mrs.  Pomcroj  bad  herself  known  sor- 
row, and  tin  re  was  a  history  ft  consecration  in 
tin  w.i\  I '.  mc  to  her. 

The  next  nlj  hi  be  tx  jged  hi  r  to  tell  him  the 
s  une  story  og  u  ..  n  ■[  omitting  a  sin  •!•  portli  ulor. 
(in  the  third  night  he  wanted  to  hi  .ir  It  a 

For  four  nights  -till  tbc  dlscasi  of  his  child  took 
a  fuvorai.le  turn  —  tn.it  recital  hi"  a  Christian's 
trials  and  trust  was  asked  for  oi 
anxious,  sorrow  in,-  Pn  sklent,  soothing  in.-  painful 
■aspt  nse,  and  i  a<  hing  him  the  mysicrt  - 

nation  and  path  u  . 

He  felt  his  need  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  would 
ask  for  explanations  us  the  story  went  on,  and 

eagerly   SOUghl  to   know    hOW   she   hid  put  herself 

.  -  hands,  and  how  her  faith  foul 
M ,ud. 

Hi.-  in:  .  .  w  hi  n  ill'-  tlangi  r  was 

past,and  his  son  was  s.iv.d ;  but  be  retained  Mi-. 
Pomcroy  through  the  i .  I  ,  and  as 

if  longing  for  more  instruction,  he  carried  her 
daily  to  her  hospital  duties  himself,  and  made  her 
tell  Dim  the  wind-  Ol  peaCC  and  bope  she  lireathed 
over  the  dying  soldier-,  and  how  -he  pointed  them 
lo  Christ. 

Often  she  saw  him,  at  short  intervals  of  respite 
in  In-  crowded  days,  lying  on  his  lounge,  leading 
the  Bible  that  had  belonged  to  his  mother;  and 
i. nee,  when  he  asked  her  wh.it  part  of  the  Bibll 
she  loved   the   In -t.  shl     replied   lh.it    it    was   "The 

Psalms." 

'•They  are  the  best,"  he  said.  "]  lind  some- 
thing in  them  lor  every  day  in  the  week." 

When  Robert  was  well,  Mi.-.  Pomeroy  went  to 
the  White   House    no  more.      But   she    has    never 

forgotten  tho-e  days  of  Presidi  nt  Lincoln's  afflic- 
tion, or  ceased  to  feel  grateful  that  she  conld  aid 
him  m  bis  wi-i  and  earn  -t  search  for  consolation 
at  the  only  true  Source. 


LINCOLN'S  PRAYER 

How    the    Great      Statesman    Appealed 

for    Divine    Aid. 

Major  General   Sickles,   .1  Civil   War 

.-.  i...    will    celebrate    his    88th 

birthday    in    October,    recently    told    a 

iln    which    is    in  - 

:.     ..      that     K'<at 

ie  to  prayer  when 
tru    outcome    ol    the    cause    for    which 

Ighti    k     looked  .-      iusI 

urn  •  rtain.      Lin  Slcki  la 

-    l   ing    .ii    tti.' 
point  ..i    death  I   in   Wush- 

S  In  th< 
Ins  Sick- 
les  Lini  ■ 

l   ■  ould   not   help  *  omlng  to 

see   you    as   soon    as    I    heard    ol    >uur 

.is    I    want    to    tell      you    how 

.     in   u  lih  the  \  Ictorj    of  Get- 

.  t    a    doubt    "ur   army 

would   win,  but   I  am   lull  of  gratitude 

just   th« 

i    him    why    he    thought    we 
Sickles. 
I,    I    will    tell    you:     replied    ih> 
"but   you   musi    noi   noise   it 

..r  It.     Whi  t  II    we  lost 

mi    Northen    boII  Bng 
bly    lnt< 

lost     l    went    to 

•  in.    In  k.  d   n 

i  be  alone  w  Ith  God,  and  i«-ll  on 

:•  r.  entlj 

h     „  In  ni.    life  us  :or  the  vlc- 

torj     of    our    ai   ■  tl 

•  j .    lor 

i    'Yea 

.  .i   us  on   that 

ii  In  i    prophi  lie  Th 

doi  tors    -•'       :  ou    ha>  i  Ii 

flv<     hundred    to    recover.      1    say    you 

•  •  over  this  trouble,  that  you  will 

outlive    the    war    and    will    be    a 


LINCOLN'S  RELIGION 

Lincoln    bad    a    lTNj(  faith    arul    be  let 
In    God.      Id    the   cafn^thiu    of    l- 
was    greatly    pained    I  •    me    canvass 
the    voter*    In    Sprlo  ,    . 

•  ••1   that  of  the  t«i-nt\    clergymen  In   tho 
city  all   but  thrco   w.  : .    against   iilni.   In 

..    Ig     »f     tl.lH      t    ■      1 

man,      tin  u  Intendent     of 

.Schools   In   inin jUs.   Lincoln 

l  know  there  la  a  God  and  Ui.it 
He  bates  Injnatice  «tnU  slavery. 
i  m  <■  the  storm  coming  and  i 
knon  Jii-  hand  la  la  it.  If  Ho 
hiiM  u  |/lu<i-  niul  mtrk  for  inc, 
and  I  Uiluk  H.-  has,  l  believe  I 
.mi  ready.  l  am  nothing,  hut 
troth  i.  everything.  I  know  I  am 
ri(»lit  h.-.-uu^-  i  know  thai  liberty 
in  right,  for  *  iirKi  teaches  It, 
ami  Christ  i»  God.  I  have  told 
them  (inn  a  hooae  divided  agalnal 
li.-H.lf  can  not  stand,  iuui  Clirlat 
and  re i^i-ii  aai  t J >  aaine  thing; 
an. I  the]  \»lll  and  II  bo.  Dougiaa 
doean't  can-  whether  alaverj  l-i 
voted  ap  <>i-  roted  down,  hut  Qod 
carea  and  bnmanlt)  cares,  and  I 
cane;  and  vm,Ii  God'a  belp  I  sluiii 
not  I  nil.  I  may  not  aee  the  i  nd. 
hut  u  Mill  come  mid  i  MiuJi  be 
vindicated:  <u.<i  these  men  \%  in 
in,  i  thai  they  have  not  road  then? 
Blbli  a  aright. 


co:,  a  eu 


HIS    STRENGTH. 

IS  tli.-  winter  ul  1861 
between  fortj  und  fiftj 
women  connected  with 
the  Sanitar]  '  ommission 
met  in  Washington  to 
••talk  it  over."  An.  i  the 
business  bod  been  con- 
cluded, aboul  ball  the 
,i.  i.  g  ,i.  -  decided  t>>  «di 
upon  President  Lincoln. 

T *  ..i  theii   number, 

atleast,    Hi 
Smith,— the  interview 
offend  ;i  wonderfull)  impressive  illustration  of 
Lincoln's  tm>t  in  God,  und  tli<-  strength  and 
ouuiforl  be  derived  from  it 

There  was  no  specui)  reason  foi  the  call,  except, 
perhaps,  a  pardonable  cnriositj  on  tin 
the  women  to  see  "Old  \U"  at  close  hand,  and 
to  beai  his  voice  The  demand  upon  bis  time 
was  a  matter  thai  probablj  had  not  oocurred 
t.i  them. 

Long,  lank,  haggard  and  embarrassed,  the 
t>residenl  certainl]  looked  as  if,  In  thedepthsol 
una  heart,  \u  wi  re  sflentlj  wishing  llial 
this  addiUonal  bunlen  liad  not  been  laid  ujwn 
him.  His  Borrowful  <laik  eyes  were  for  sunken 
under  cavernous  eyebnrws.  Ills  thick,  dark 
bail  lay  wlldlj  at  cross  purposes  over  bis  bead. 
His  large  nose  loomed  ai-.\.-  a  wide  mouth  set 
in  a  heavy,  muscular  [raining  which  l>«'k.-<l  as 
it  u  had  never  smiled. 

Each  one  «.i  tlu-  « «,  as  sis   shook  liands 

with  inn.,  bad  tried  to  saj  some  pleasant  thing, 
and  he  had  gravel]  and  |jerfunetoril)  n  plied 
with  an  expressionless  "I  Lank  you.  "  rbe 
moments  were  getting  fearfull)  loug. 

i  we  not  get  nut  •••  a  lad)  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 

jual   then  a  dau    old  '.' 1  huly  took  the 

tong-suffei  in-  giant's  thru  n-stretched  liaud.  Slie 
had  to  rise  on  tiptoe,  und  as  she  did  il  h 
voice  uttered  *>m<-  words  dillicult  to  catch  Ihil 
their  effect  wusea*  to  sei  ^s  win  u  Ihe  lights 
suddenlj  l»la/i-  behind  u  cathednd  window,  so 
il,.   i  idiance  ilium I  tliose  rugged  feutiuvs  und 


poured  from  the 
i, .mi  straightenetl 
in  its  swei  1 1"  ss. 
word?    "I    either 


wonderful  i  •-  s.     I '••    -■""•l 
I'll.-  mouth  became  beautiful 
It  Is  not  possible  I 
exactly,   but    tln>   was   their 
purport : 
"Yes,  friend  Abraham,  tliee  need  not   think 

thee  stands  id '.     N  e  are  all  praj  ing  for  thee. 

The  hearts  ol  .ill  the  people  are  behind  thee,  ami 
thee  cannot  rail.  The  l-.i-l  has  appointed  thee, 
the  Lord  will  sustain  thee,  and  the  people  love 
thee.  Vea,  us  uo  man  was  ever  l>-\.-l  before, 
does  this  people  low  thee.  We  are  onlj  a  lew 
u.-uk  women,  but  we  represent  many.  Take 
comfort,  friend  Abraham.  <»«l  is  with  thee. 
I  he  people  sue  behind  thee." 

••I  know  it."  The  great,  wft  voice  rolled 
solemn])  and  sweetl)  forth  from  the  trembling 
lips  "11  [  ithl  nut  have  the  knowledge  that  God 
i,   sustaining  ami   will   sustain   me   until    my 

appointed  \w.ik  is  .1 1  could  not  live.     If  1 

did  not  believe  that  tlu>  hearts  ol  all  loyal  people 
were  with  me,  1  could  not  endure  it.  M  heart 
would  have  broken  lonu  ago. 

"You  lias.-  given  a  cup  ol  cold  watei  toa  rei . 
thirst]  awl  grateful  num.  Ladies,  youhavedone 
,i  kindness  to-«Uu  I  knew  it  before 
I  knew  tjiat  good  men  and  women  were  pni  ing 
i,,i  me,  but  1  was  so  tired  I  had  almost  forgotten 
God  bless  you  all!" 


LINCOLN'S  KNOWN  FAITH 

IN  DIVINE  INFLUENCE 


Keligious     Convictions     01      Former 

President  Affirmed   by  Personal 

Friend   and   Associate. 


i      B      .M.  rwin,    a   civil    w, 

,     liu in I     ot     Lincoln, 
. 

lor,    unotber    ■  Ivll 
«ar 

limes  during  the  «ar.  t.,ld  atorli 
v..i.-tiiii.      i  .    ......       at      the 

Bunda)  afternoon  assi  ubl)  ui  thi  Young 
lien      Chi  ..itiu;,. 

Lincoln    Intimately    from    1852 
1,11   thi    time  of  1  Li  on        .nJ 

Maj.  M<  rwta.  "ami  i  know  tiiut  Lincoln 
•  am.  to  b.j  one  i>f  tin.-  most  profoundly 
i  ■  ligloua    int  n   .,••    i 

\.    nei  er 
■ 
lion.     Vet  of  thi 
uoln   «  hit  ii   1   bat  u  i 

,u>  nlluslons 
religious  princlplea  and  tomper- 
.■ilb." 

Powoer. 

laj     Mei  h  in  >.nJ  thai 
big    llllnol  .i     ,.    P     Bid)   .; 

■ 

thai   Um 

public  Instruction 

..i  ol    Knox  Col- 

.  !••«■       Was      la 

.»  writing   i;,    Mj     Bateman,    who  gavu   ii 

to    .M.ij.    Mi 

Substance  of  the  Interview. 

lual     (iod 

Intemper- 

in   .i        h   tlieri 

think   tin  i.i  i     |   am  ready 

for  it.      i  . 

UiUib-.      i    know    thai 
.  ^  and  <  in  1st  La  thi    Son  >•(  <hmI. 

lKiugiaa  .-a j  a  that  ha  doesn't  care  wheth- 
I  •-!•  t  up  or  don  1.. 
■  .ir.  -.    and 
■v  Ith  God's  help  I  shall  si  •    tl 

Maj.  Merwin  added  that  i>-  knew   of  hla 
own  knowledge  that  Lin 
ik-d  In  his   iiosom  a  $>py    oi    thi 
in.  nt.    which     he    referred     to    .< j    "TIiIm 
rock. 
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SOURCES  OF  LINCOLN'S  GREAT  STRENGTH 

Height  and  Physical  Power  Said  to  Be  Assets — Early  Religious 
And  Ethical  Training — Family  in  Kentucky  Were  Baptists. 
Ancestor*  on  Both  Sides  Episcopalians — First  Preacher  He 
Heard  a  Strong  Opponent  of  Slavery — Took  Pew  in  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  1850. 


Early  biographies  of  Abraham  Lin-  rnysacat  sureiigiii  an  .\ssei. 

coin  were  of  necessity  uncritical  writes       i   give   this   argument   of   Dr.   Hall. 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton  in  tho  New  York  which  so  tar  as  I  know  he  never  wroU: 

Times    Magazine.      In    tx>    far    as    the  out  for  Publication,  because  he  v. as  ui 

.„,,,._  „„h^ 1,  4  , ,  his  day  one  ol  America's  eminent  psy- 

auUiors  undertook  to  account  tor  Liu-  cholwlbUs.   ^  had  glvon   this  matter 

coins    greatness,    they    did    it   on    Hie  considerable  thought.    Lincoln  grew  up 

assumption   that   his   imperial   person-  In  an  environment  where  unusual  stat- 

allty,  dominating  cverv  situation   made  ure  ftlld   S*eat   Physical   strength  were 

his  success  Id  life  Inevitable,    m  these  ZJ^TJlT  u?  To^tt 

books.    Lincoln's    contemporaries    were  Un*  n,atche8'  >">  t0""*t 


Hi 
titivc  laiL  ol 
Btrength   In   lrontier   communities,   did 
more  than  train  him  physically;   they 
developed  him  mentally. 

One  of  the  chief  lactors  In  Hie  mak- 
ing of  a  man  la  his  ethical  and  relig- 
ious experience  and  Ideal.  Thomas 
Carlvle   was   not   iar   wrong    when   he 


quite  irequently  mentioned  hi  terms  of 
contrast  and  sometimes  of  unnecessary 
disparagement.  There  wa.s  little  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  sources  of  his 
power  In  reactions  lrom  his  environ- 
ment. 

We  of  this  day  are  far  enough  aw 


approach   to  accuracy  what  beside  his 
own  personality  assisted  In  molding  the 
man.     For  he  was  molded  by  his  en-  i 
vlronment.    He  was  not  cast  In  a  Sauit  I 
Gaudens  mold,  but  grew  to  his  heroic  ' 
proportions.      He    emerged    from    the  I 
wilderness,   a  raw-boned,   growing    lad, 
and  he  continued   to  grow.     We  have  | 
more  light  on  his  early  environments 


tance  is  that  of  his  or  their  religion. 
Lincoln's  religious  background  Is  a  su'o- ! 
Ject  on  which  people  have  written  so 
conlldently.  yet  with  so  little  knowl- 
edge, one  must  need',  say  very  little  or  ! 
go  into  the  mailer  at  some  length 

On    both    bides    his    ancestors    came 
into    Kentucky    thru    Virginia,    wlyre 


tho    Established    Church,    that    is    the 
Than   S^Sdlabte^tllOUg^^  »"  »•  standing  order.    On: 

sary   by    his   first    biographers.     What    both    *Met  l,h     52 t Pf,  .-f 

elements  In  Abrahani  Lincoln's  sur- ■  con?e  *  *  *noJ:ed  by  V^  *?"  ,  \ 
roundtngs  assisted  In  the  molding  ol  miUe  ?,d«  U,e  W-xor>*\  Church  had 
^e  ma„,  ui^uuis  ui  ,  never  had  &ny  fclro„br  noid  on  lr,e  lam- 

Dr.  G.' Stanley  Hall  some  years  agoi?*  ,sl.n5C  l£  emifrat;011  lrf01))  England 
Laid  to  me  that  one  delect  m  our  Much  ta  lo3J  lho  L!nco  ^  ')f  thf  ^"^ 
I  Of  Lincohi  lay  In  the  fact  that  adc- I  were,  Pu"Uus-  ..V^  ,  \  V'' 
quale  consideration  had  never  been  ,anilly  ,r0,'a  *'nlCh  Abraham  Lnicoln 
given  to  his  stature.  He  mentioned  I  BPnag  ,liade  >ts  ■>•»  from  Massachu- 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  as  small  men  6etta-  t.nru  *ew  Jersey  and  Penn.,yi- 
who  led  large  armies  and  were  respect- 1 vanta  ln'°  ,hc  bhtniUld,fh  Valley,  it 
ed  and  loved  by  their  soldiers.  He  had  dropped  oft  the  external  forms  of  Pur- 
hls  own  theory  as  to  the  qualities  In  a  '.  M  tan  ism. 

man  of  short  stature  which  sometimes:      We  do  _not  nnd  any  ancestor  ol  Lin- 
develop  toward  success  by  very  reason  M*1   ta   dlrc^  ,lme   *'ho,Join,111 
of  that  handicap.    Short  stature  m£S  j «»   ^utch    Refonned    Church    , 
become,    he    said,    a    real    contribuUon    Society    of    mends,    but    t  --    »u  lu- 
I  ■  .aiu  *  uians  access.     People    «re    ««■  WPre  S  .         *        » 

surprised  that  a  small  man  could  a„  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  so  much  so 
as  much  as  he  was  observed  to  do;  ,hat  Llncoul  supposed  himself  to  have 
and   he.   glorying   in  achievement   and 


aeternnaed  to  jk:  as  grc.t  as  If  he 
were  taller,  developed  a  sell -confidence 
and  a  self-assertion  which  made  >-*s 
small  stature  m  the  end  a  real  ad- 
vantage. Tills,  he  thought,  wuo  the 
,-ase  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

But  a  tall  man  who  Is  also  strong 
kno«j  that  he  can  elbow  his  waj 
thru  almost  any  situation,  and  that 
fact  gives  hun  an  ambition  and  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  Is  likely  to  be 
restricted  by  hu>  self-control.  He  sel- 
dom needs  to  strike  as  hard  as  he  can 
strike,  and  he  has  In  reserve  more  Mtal 
energy  than  he  habitually  employs. 
This  vital  reserve  comes  to  hlo  assist- 
ance with  a  mighty  hysteresis  In  the 
hour  of  opportunity.  Dr.  Hall  was 
conndent  that  from  this  tame  such 
success  as  Lincohi  had  at  Cooper  Union  I 
in  New  York  City— when  an  audience  ' 


been  of  Quaker  descent.  That  was  not 
the  case,  though  other  branches  of  the 
family  married  Quakers.  Although 
the  law  of  Vr  ;tnia  extended  into  the 
Shenandoan  Valley,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter into  Kentucky  which  was  a  coun- 
ty of  Virginia,  the  law  on  church  at- 
tendance wai  not  enforced.  While  Lin- 
coln s  grandfather,  Cap:  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Is  not  known  to  have  been  a 
i  tuirch  member,  his  brother.,  wen- 
Baptist*,  and  as  soon  as  in.  family  in 
Kentucky  had  a  church  relationship 
it  was  Baptist.  The  Long  Run  Bnptls; 
Churcii  In  Jefferson  Comity  is  on  land 
ihat  belonged  to  Capt  Abraham  Lin  • 
coin,  and  within  ito  enclosure  ho  prob- 
ably He*  buried 


1 1  j  j,  k  ■<  .  Lpiscupalian*. 

As  lur  the  Hankses,  they  wero  rearer) 

In  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  that 

that  expected  to  hear  an   astute  Juryl  K^*J£5.  !aluJly  "'at  established 

lawyer,    famous    as    a    teller    of    good  I  £J J     ^rgliiUwa^ Puritan    In    Its 

Stories,    heard    Instead     an     amaztagly  M 5ffij£5???£:  T^  'T*  Prcach" 

well-rcasoned    argument    by   a  states-     fr  '^''^eied    o  the  two  adjacuit  par- 

ImajL  lushes  hi  which    Oeorge    Washington^ 

1  - -     ...  .  ■,  lather  and  the  Lees  attended  church. 


Bap- 


cnu'vii. 
lor     (lie 


linn 
partj  ol 


and  wliere  the  Hanks  family  attended. 
The  same  preacher  baptized  the 
Hankses,  the  Lees,  the  Washington.-, 
and  the  Balls.  But  often  there  was  no 
ministers,  and  there  were  periods  with 
very  few  baptisms.  When  we  find  tho 
Hanks  family  moving  and  accepting  a 
religion  of  then  own,  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  not  even  a  dim  tradition 
they  are  Baptists.  It  was  knowled«r.. 
of  this  fact  that  caused  Dennis  Hanks 
to  protest  against  the  tendency  to 
!make  the  Hanks  family  or  the  Lincoln 
family  Quakers.  He  wrote  to  Hern- 
don: 

"William,  I  have  seen  a  book  which 
states   Lincohi    was   a   Quaker.     I    say 
this    Is    a   mistake.     They 
Ust." 

He  certainly  told  the  truth. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
were  married  June  12,  180ti  by  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Head,  a    Methodisl    |nr.,,  i  i,  , 

Around    this    fad    has   ben    woven    a 
fabric  ol  inv<  ntion.     it  is  alleged  that 
Jesse  Head   was  a  strong   anti-slavery 
advocate,  and  (hat  he  Laughl  Liucoln's 
parents    anti-slavery    principles       B  i 
i.ovi  r   ui<  a..    .     ... 

his    ...r    any    ..(her    M<    iiodi  I 
He  wai  a  neighbor  ami.  riuiu 
cult,    was    convenlenUj    near 
wedding.     He    was    respected   and   en 
titled  to  respect.    He  was  not  an  anti 
slavery  advocate,  but   u   slaveholder, 
nau  '•  ol    ii.  nry  Clay,  and  a  firm  be 
Uevi  r  in  whal  came  Lo  be  tl 
Andrew  Jackson. 

>i)ht  t>\  <  r  Slavery, 
W  in  n   Kentucky  became  a  State  in 
1792,    slavi  rj    ,.a     a;,,  adj    i  itablij  hetl 
tliere  under  the  Virginia  law.     Of  Urn 
45  iiiembi  i  ■  ol  thi    Constitutional  Con 
ventlon      even     were    mini  tei  ,    tlin  • 
Presbyterians    tliree  Baptists,  and  on« 
Methodisl      All  seven  were  In  fAW  ol' 
making   Keutuckj    a   tree  State.     Tin 
Rev.  Davui  Rice,  Presbyterian,  \...    Lhi 
I-  .nil  v  of  that  movemi  nt,  and   lie  ai 
most  succeeded.     He  said  on  the  finer 
of  the  convention. 

"Holding  men  in  slavery  i,  tin  no 
tiona]  vici  ol  Virginia,  and  while  a 
pari,  ot  thai  State,  we  were  partake, 
Ol  tin  guilt.  As  a  separate  State  wo 
are  Ju.<l  now  come  to  (he  birth;  and  II 
depends  on  our  free  choice  whether  it 
shall  be  born  in  this  sin  or  umoccni. 
of  It.'" 

At   the   lime  or   the  binh    ol    Abra 
ham  Lincoln,  the  Baptist  churches  w<  ro 
i  split  over   lhi      la  .<  i;,    que  tion.     Lm 
corn's  parents  belonged    to   the   Littli 
i  Mount   Church,    wlncli   split    off   from 
|  the    Nolln    Church    because    the    Little 
Mount  members  opposed  slavery.    The 
Qrst    preacher    Abraham    Lincoln    ever 
heard,  the  Rev.  William  Downs,  was  a 
I  man  of  fair  education,  who  had  b<  en  a 
school  teacher.     He  was  eloquent,  and 
a  strong  opponent  of  slavery.     When 
ever   Abraham    Lincohi    heard    slavery 
mentioned  lrom  the  pulpit  hi  Ills  child 
hood,  he  heard  it  denounced. 

The  Baptist.s,  however,  were  not  pro 
gressive,  theologically,  and  most  of 
their  preachers  were  unlettered  men. 
We  know  the  names  of  most  of  thosu 
whom  Lmcoln  could  have  heard. 
Spencer's  "History  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Kentucky"  preserves  lor  us 
exceedingly  valuable  material,  histori- 
cal and  biographical,  on  this  score. 

Alter  marrying,  Lincoln  came  again 
Into  contact  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Todds  had  been  reared  Presby- 
terians, but  Elizabeth  Todd,  on  her 
marriage  to  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  be- 
came an  Episcopalian,  and  her  sister, 
Mary  Todd,  affiliated  with  that  churcii 
But  early  in   1850   the   Lincohi   family 


i  took  a  pew  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Springfield,  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln joined;  and  that  was  the  church 
home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  until  ho 
left  Illinois.  The  minister,  the  Re\ . 
James  Smith,  was  a  rugged  man,  a 
prohibitionist,  a  debater  with  skeptics, 
and  the  author  of  a  book.  ''The  Chris- 
man's  Defense,"  which  Lincoln  read 
t  and  profited  by. 

Most  of  what  has  been  written  about 
Lincoln's  religion  is  unreliable,  writes 
Dr.  William  E.  Barton  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  He  was  a 
strong  predestinarian,  with  leanings 
toward  what  we  might  call  Universal- 
Lsm,  though  he  did  not  know  much 
aDOUt  that  sect,  He  believed  in  God,  in 
dutv,  and  in  immortahty.  In  him  a 
stram  of  rationalism  was  balanced  by 
one  of  superstition.  They  balanced 
fairly  well.  We  might  have  said  of 
them,  as  he  .said  of  Seward  and  Chase: 
"I  can  ride  well.  I  have  a  pumpkin  in 
each  cud  of  my  sack.''  If  in  his  youth 
he  sometmies  mimicked  the  oddities  of 
backwoods  preachers,  he  had  hi  him 
also  a  strain  of  reverence.  If  in  some 
respects  he  inherited  the  religion  of  an 
old-time  Fundamentalist,  the  reading 
of  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  made  him  also 
an  evolutionist. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  religion 
of  the,  frontier  sometunes  misjudge  it 
as  a  matter  of  emotion  divorced  from 
morals.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  reli- 
gion that,  in  its  crude  but  effective  w  ay. 
had  a  powerful  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  character.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  influences  in: 
making  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  fortunate  in  growmg  up 
in  a  home  where   a  few  books  were 
available,  and  only  a  few.    Apart  from 
the  spellmg  book,  his  sole  textbook  in 
j  the  Kentucky  schools,  and  Pike's  Arith- 
metic, which  he  studied  in  Indiana,  and 
Kirkham's  Grammar,  which  he  studied 
hi  Illinois,  and  which,  with  the  Bible, 
constituted    practically    his    outfit    of 
I  school  textbooks,  we  may  enumerate  six 
I  volumes  he  is  known  to  have  read  hi 
his  boyhood.    They  exercised  a  marked 
influence  on  his  life. 
!     The  first  of  these  was  the  English 
1  Bible  which,  with  a  borrowed  copy  of 
"The  Kentucky  Preceptor,"  he  used  in 
1  the  Indiana  school,  but  which  must  also 
i  be    enumerated    as    chief    among    the 
I  books  that  supplifcd  his  reading  out  cl 
I  school.    It  is  idle  to  dispute  how  much 
l  or  how  little  he  studied  the  Bible  or 
what  his  theories  were  of  its  inspiration 
and  divine  authority.    His  literary  style 
was  based  upon  it  and  his  mind  was 
saturated    with    it.      We    have    well- 
authenticated   incidents   of   his    clever 
use  of  obscure  passages  in  it,  including 
his  comparison   of  Fremont's  political 
aspirations  in  1864  and  the  character  of 
that    candidate's    support,    to    David's 
reckless  crowd  in  the  cave  of  Adullam. 
From  the  tune  he  wrote  jingles  about 
Adam  and  Eve  during  his  days  in  Gen- 
tryville  until  and  including  his  majestic 
utterance    of    the     second    inaugural, 
where   he  spoke  hke   one   of   the   old 
prophets,  his  style  was  biblical. 
Knew  the  Bible. 
Lincoln  made  use  of  his  biblical  mate- 
rial.    The  habit  he  acquii        n  school 
of  pronouncing  every  woi       iuud  as  he 
read  it  stuck  to  him  all  his  life,  and  not 
only   his    direct   quotations    from   the 
Bible,  such  as  has  epoch-making  speech 
of   1858  concerning   the   house   divided 
against  itself,  but  his  indirect  references 
proclaimed  not  so  much  his  familiarity 
with  particular  passages  as  the  satura- 
tion of  his  mind  with  the  essential  con- 
tents of  the  Bible. 


The  other  live  dooks  he  is  known  to 
have  read  in  this  period  were  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Aesop's  Fables,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "A  History  of  the  United 
States,"  which  brought  the  narrative 
down  probably  to  the  time  of  the  ad  - ' 
ministration  of  James  Monroe,  and  the  i 
"Life  of  George  Washington,"  by  Par- I 
son  Weems.  Their  content  and  variety 
were  such  that  for  Lincoln's  purpose 
they  could  hardly  have  been  unproved 
upon.  Those  half-dozen  books  opened 
wide  the  windows  in  his  imagination. 
But  for  those  books  his  mind  would 
have  been  suffocated  hi  the  depths  of 
the  backWoods. 

We  are  informed  that  he  read  other 
books  by  Parson  Weems,  including  his 
Lives  oi  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of 
Gen.  Francis  Marion.  Dermis  Hanks 
tells  us  also  that  Lincoln  read  in  part  j 
at  least  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  but  wc  I 
do  not  know  so  well  about  their  influ- 
ence upon  him.  To  his  boyhood  friends  I 
he  seemed  a  very  diligent  reader.  His' 
law  partner.  William  H.  Herndon,  who 
read  even  more,  said  that  Lincoln  read 
less  and  thought  more  than  any  man  in 
public  life  in  his  generation.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  wc  arc  aware  that  these 
books  had  marked  influence  upon  him. 
We  know  also  that  his  reading  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana  had  much 
to  do  with  the  trend  of  his  thinking  in  j 
the  later  years  of  his  boyhood. 

We  must  not  fail  to  take  account  of ; 
those  hifluences  which  made  Lincoln  a  j 
lover  of  better  literature  than  he  had  I 
been  accustomed  to  care  for.  His  asso- 
ion  at  New  Salem  with  Mentor  Gra-  j 
ham,  who  taught  him  the  contents  of  i 
Kirkham's  Grammar,  is  to  be  reckoned  | 
with  in  accounting  for  the  development  i 
oi  his  taste  in  literary  expression.  The 
classic  selections  that  he  iound  in  Mur- 
ray's English  Reader  gave  him  intro- 
duction to  a  wide  range  of  good  litera- 
ture. The  debating  society  gave  him  an 
audip'    i  when  he  *-L  lied  to  nrepare  an 


\z 


ora 


a  c- 


?v  .  can  </e  ariord  >-o  or  ack  Kelso, 
that  good-natured,  improvident,  wan- 
dering elocutionist  who  was  accustomed 
to  recite  selections  from  Byron,  Burns, 
a,nd  Shakespeare.    Lincoln  learned  by 

ear.  He  loved  rythin.  Jack  Kelso  was 
a  fisherman.  Lincoln  was  not,  but  he> 
liked  to  loaf  and  to  talk,  and  Jack 
Kelso's  fishing  lent  itself  to  a  sort  oT 
companionship  which  fostered  Lincoln "3 
literary  interest  and  ambition.  Wo 
have  good  reason  to  remember  with 
gratitude  Mentor  Graham,  the  peda- 
gogue of  New  Salem,  and  Jack  Kelso, 
the  lover  of  good  verse;  both  of  them 
helped  Abraham  Lincoln  to  become  the 
man  he  turned  out  to  be. 

Quite  enough  has  been  said  propor- 
tionately about  the  influence  of  tho 
backwoods  upon  the  life  of  Lincoln. 
Not  enough,  I  tliiuk,  lias  been  written 
about  the  marked  influence  upon  ht; 
life  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
highway,  which  passed  hLs  fa  titer's  door 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
Kentucky,  or  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
broad  highway  that  cut  across  tho 
American  frontier  a  bare  18  miles  from 
his  father's  farm.  Dennis  Hanks  tell  i 
us  that  Abe  was  eager  to  get  the  nr.?f; 
word  with  a  passing  stranger,  and 
sometimes  incurred  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure by  his  forwardness  in  this  par- 
ticular. Strangers  were  constantly  pass- 
uvg  the  K.nob  Oreek.  laiiii. 
In  those  hospitable  days  it.  is  virtually 
crtain  that  the  Lincoln  home  must 
often  have  enter  tamed  guests.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  sudden  floods  to 
which  Knob  Creek  was  subject  musti 
often  have  pped  travelers  and  kept 
them  overnight  in  the  home  of  Thomas 
Lincoln.    To  this  day  that  stream  occa-  ' 


sionaiiy  wasues  om  me  bridge  just  be- 
low the  Lincoln  home.  The  cabin  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  a  tavern,  but 
every  cabin  was  accustomed  to  enter- 
tain guests  on  occasion.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln remembered  in  after  years  that  ho 
had  often  heard  his  father  tell  about 
the  murder  of  Capt.  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  the  Indians,  a  tragedy  of  which 
Thomas  Lincoln  himself  had  been  a 
witness.  He  must  have  listened  to 
equally   thrilling  tales  by  the  visitors. 

tt:_      , .,-.,  -..  --  •  -         ed 

under  these  eAperienjes. 

Operated  Ferry  Boat. 

The  Ohio  River  brought  to  him  a 
far  greater  education.  Operating  a 
ferryboat,  as  at  one  time  he  did  at 
the  mouth  of  Anderson's  Creek,  he 
not  only  encountered  people  crossing 
that  stream  from  east  to  west,  and 
others  who  were  conveyed  across  the 
Ohio  River  north  and  south,  but  he 
met  crews  and  passengers  of  steam- 
boats which  tied  up  at  the  bank  to 
load  or  unload  cargoes,  and  now  and 
then  were  held  up  by  low  water.  His 
own  two  journeys  by  fiatboat  to  New 
Orleans,  once  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  other  time  down  the 
Sangamon,  the  Illinois  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, enlarged  the  world  in  which 
he  lived  and  contributed  both  to  his 
knowledge  and  to  the  development  of 
his  conviction  regarding  slavery  and 
the  national  life  of  the  country. 

By  this  time  Lincoln  had  beconif? 
a  reader  of  newspapers.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  Lincoln  family  never 
subscribed  for  a  paper  during  Lin- 
coln's life  in  his  father's  home.  But 
some  of  his  neighbors  had  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  newspapers,  and  one1  of 
them,  a  Mr.  Wood,  had  a  religious 
newspaper,  published  at  Dayton,  and 
he  was  a  subscriber  also  for  a  temper- 
ance paper.  Lincoln  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  perusal  of  periodical 
ilterature.  This  interest  he  maintain- 
ed to  the  end  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  still  living  at  New 
Salem  he  had  begun  to  make  use 
I  of  such  newspaper  publicity  as  ho 
could  obtain  in  the  near-by  town  of 
Springfield.  Very  soon  after  hia  ar~ 
I  rival  in  Springfield  he  formed  a  warm 
|  friendship  for  Suneon  Francis,  owner 
j  and  editor  of  the  Whig  newspaper 
there  which,  under  successive  names  of 
j  Sangamon  Journal  and  Illinois  State 
Journal,  continues  until  this  day.  Lin- 
coln, iond  of  seeing  his  own  writings 
in  prmt,  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  The  Journal's  editorial  columns. 

I   have   been   thru   the   files  of  The 
Journal    during    the    whole    period    of 
Lincoln's   residence   in  Springfield.     A 
good  many  of  Lincoln's  editorials  can 
be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty, 
but  no  complete  reprinting  of  them  has 
ever    been    made.      I    have    sometimes 
thought  of  going  thru  with  care  and 
copying  all  those  writings  which  might 
with  reasonable  certainty  be  attributed 
'  to  Lincoln.    It  would  be  something  of 
a  task,  and  the  reward  might  not  bo 
worth   the  effort;   but  it  would  be  il- 
luminating  if  one  could  discover  Lin- 
I  coin's  reaction  to  the  discussion  of  va- 
I  rious  problems,  pplitical  and  otherwise, 
as  they  were  from  lime  to  tune  con- 
sidered by   his  contemporaries   and  as 
l  they    secured   assent   or   provoked   dis- 
Isent  upon  his  part. 
I     Perhaps    the    most    fortunate     thing 
'that,    ever    happened    for   Lincoln    was 
itlK      iscipline   of  a  succession   of   po- 
liti     i    defeats    which,    after     his     one 
ten     in  Congress,  sent  him  back  home 
in      J49    as  he  believed,  hopelessly  out 
of   politics.     The   resolution  which   he 
formed  at  that  time,  to  be  a  thorough 
lawyer,  involved  a  study  of  Euclid  and 
of  a  textbook  on  Logic.     It  drove  him 
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LINCOLN  WAS 
RELIGIOUS,  BUT 
NO CHURCHMAN 


His  Creed,  'Fatherhood  o< 
God  and  Brotherhood  oi 
Man/  Says  Rev.  L.  M 
Birkhead. 


Must  a  man  be  ■  member  of  th« 
chun-h  to  be  a  Christian! 

if    so,    Abraham    Lincoln,    whosi 
birthday  was  commemorated  yester 
-   not   a  Christian. 

The  Rev.  L.  fcf.  Birkhead,  pastoi 
of  Ail  Souls  Unitarian  church,  yes- 
terdaj  morning  preached  on  "The  Bt 
li ^ i •  •  1 1  <'f  Ahralum   Lincoln." 

"Lincoln  was  do|  a  member  oi  a 
church,"  Mr.  Birkhead  said,  "lie 
.sulil  he  could  not  accept  the  creeds  of 
the  hurchea  1 1  i  — *  religion  w.^ 
summed  up  In  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and    he  Brotherhood  ol  Man 

"However,  this  greul  president  whs 
ri.it  uii  Infidel  in  any  sense  ol  the 
wind.  When  be  was  IT  years  old  be 
believed  the  earth  was  rouud,  and 
some  <if  tli-  preai  bei  a  therefore  i  ailed 
him  an  infill,  l.  Later  on  be  denied 
the  endlessness  of  future  punishment 
and  be  again  was  a.  cused  of  beiug  an 
He  «a-  unconventional  ami 
unorthodox  in  religion,  bul   never  an 

Believed  in  Inspiration. 

"Lincoln  believed  In  universal  in- 
Rplratlon,  bul  be  <li«l  nol  believe  the 
Bible  was  the  special  revelation  of 
God  as  tin-  Christian  world  con- 
tended. There  are  few  references  to 
Jesus  in  the  writings  and  addresses 
of  I  in.  •  in  Lincoln  believed  In  Jesus 
tit.  a  greal  mural  teacher,  i>ur  be  did 
not  i..-ii.-v •■  in  the  deity  ..f  Jesus  m.r 
in  hi-*  supernatural  hirth. 

"Lincoln  had  a  firm  belief  in  God. 
He  believed  In  an  over-ruling  Provi- 

The    Almighty    hu>    His    ]>ur- 

]■  -  s,'  Lincoln  Bald  In  bis  second 
Inaugural  address,  and  this  «i^  typi- 
cal of  his  faith.  He  did  not  believe 
in  miracles  nor  in  spe»  la]  i  reatlon, 
i  in  be  believed  In  evolution  under 
law. 

Religion  Part  of  His  Life. 

"II  Is  a  great  fallacy  t<i  attempt  to 
judge  the  religion  «if  Lincoln  on  the' 
basis  of  his  opinions  or  beliefs.  His 
religion  was  a  pan  of  his  life.  Theo- 
logically he  was  not  a  Christian,  but 
morally  and  ethically  he  whs  a  Chris- 
tian if  there  ever  was  a  true  one. 

'The  preaching  that  Lincoln  heard 
in  his  youch  from  hard-shelled  Bap- 
tist preachers  mad<  bim  a  fatalist.  He 
never  got  away  from  the  Influence  of 
the  superstition  thai  surrounded  him 
in  his  early   life." 
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reach  it,  try  as  he  would,  and  of  course 
he  gol  well  splashed  each  time. 

He  called  out,  hoping  some  one 
would  hear  and  come  to  help  him,  but 
nobody  was  near. 

His  mother  was  canning  t'ruit  in  the 
basement,  and  Jennie  and  Malcolm  and 
Bruce  were  at  afternoon  school  and 
even  afterwards  they  were  not  likely  to 
conic  out  into  the  back  lane  and  they 
didn't,  and  Tosh  had  to  Btay  in  that 
dark,  cold  place  for  hours  until  the  man 
came  to  take  the  wagon  away. 

He  was  a  cross  man  and  he  scolded 
Tosh  well  as  he  lifted  him  out. 

Thai  is  how  and  where  Tosh  caughl 
his  frightfully  bad  cold  and  it  explains 
why  he  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  three 
whole  days,  when  his  mother  made  an 
exception  to  the  rule  aboul  doj 
cats  and  allowed  Tatters  to  keep  him 
company. 

Annie  M  leg  ibet  Pike. 
i  To  be  continued.) 


LINCOLN'S  SI'KLCM. 
On  a  Sunday  that  Lincoln  -pent  in 
Neu  York  City  he  visited  a  Sunday- 
Bchool  in  the  notorious  region  (ailed 
I  i  Points,  and  there  made  .1  shorl  ad- 
dn  ss  to  the  scholars.  Alter  hia  return 
to  Springfield,  one  of  his  neighbors, 
hearing  of  thi<.  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  subject  to  banter  Lincoln  about, 
and  accordingly  visited  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  neighbor  was  generally 
known  as  ••dim.*'  jus!  as  Lincoln  was 
called  "Ahe."  The  following  accounl 
of  his  visit,  quoted  by  Mr.  Praneis  F. 
Browne  in  his  "Everyday  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  shows  that  he  did  not 


derive  as  much  fun  from  the  "banter- 
ing" as   he   had   expected. 

He  M.uted  for  "old  Abe's"  office; 
but,  bursting  open  the  door  impul- 
sively, he  found  a  stranger  in  conversa- 
tion with  .Mr.  Lincoln.  He  turned  to 
retrace  hi-  steps  when  Lincoln  called 
out  : 

"Jim,  w  hat   do  you  want  ?" 

-.Nothing." 

"Yes,  you  do  ;  ,  ome  back." 

After  some  entreaty  dim  approached 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  remarked,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Well.  Ahe,  I  see  you 
ha\e  been  making  a  speech  to  some 
Sunday-school    children.      How    about 

it  :-" 

"Sil  down,  dim,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
aboul    it."     And   with  that   Lincoln   put 

In-  feel  on  the  stove  and  began : 

"When  Sunday  morning  came  I 
didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do.  Mr. 
Washburne  asked  mewherel  was  going. 
1  told  him  1  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  he 
proposed  to  take  me  down  to  the  Five 
Points  Sunday-school  to  show  me  some- 
thing  worth  seeing.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  whal  I  saw.  Presently 
Mr.  Pease  came  up  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Washburne,  who  introduced  me.  Mr. 
Pease  wanted  us  to  speak.  Washburne 
spoke,  and  then  I  was  urged  to  speak. 


TRUST  IN  OOD  SOURCE  OF  LIN- 
COLN'S OREATNESS. 


BY    REV.    PERCY    TRAFFORD    OLTQN. 

[Rector   Zloa   Cburch.    Greene.    N.    V.l 
BUued    la    the    tuan    whose    •irtngib 
la  In  Tktf  —  I'aalnia  IzxxlT.  .',. 

The  annlveraary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  on  Wednead&y  next  will  be 
observed  aa  a  holiday  In  thU  and  thirteen 
other  atatM,  la  not  ao  much  a  time  for  re- 
capitulation of  the  outward  evente  of  bla 
life  aa  for  trying  to  make  clear  the  forcea 
that  governed  It.  It  would  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  taak  to  "point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale"  from  a  life  wo  full  of  Integ- 
rity and  Tlrtue.  It  la  far  more  Important  to 
note  the  hidden  springe  of  conduct  that  pro- 
duced It 

The  prophet,  the  genius,  the  statesman 
differs  from  his  fellow  creature*  not  In 
essence  but  In  degree.  He  le  of  the  same 
tlay,  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  and 
meets  the  same  difficulties  as  are  common  to 
mortals.  The  point  of  difference  Is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Influence  of  heredity  or  the 
power  of  environment  or  even  In  the  pos- 
session of  greater  natural  gifts.  It  Is  true 
that  these  are  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered, but  were  history  fully  written  It 
would  contain  the  name*  of  ojs  many  fall- 
urea  ae  It  has  recorded  successes  among 
those  who  possessed  every  such  advantage. 


The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  about  this 
man  whom  the  nation  and  the  world  honors 
a*  the  Inflexibility  of  hla  will.  He  waa  not 
easily  turned  aside  from  a  course  of  action; 
be  was  Immovable  when  It  concerned  a  de- 
cision of  the  conscience,  if  he  believed  an 
action  to  be  right  there  could  be  no  yield- 
lac  to  the  voloe  of  opportunism  or  conces- 
sion; the  course  must  be  pursued  at  all 
risks,  at  the  price  of  the  luns  of  reputation. 
Tea  of  life  Itself.   If  need  be. 


The  next  is  the  sense  of  reverence  which 
waa  so  strongly  developed  in  the  man. 
Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  common  peoplo 
ajvd  they  well-nigh  worshiped  him.  It  was 
not  simply  because  he  himself  was  of  lowly 
origin,  although  that  undoubtedly  guvo 
him  a  point  of  oontact  which  othesarlse  he 
could  not  easily  have  had.  It  was  because 
he  had  a  deep  and  genuine  respect  for 
every  human  being  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  In  life.  He  looked  upon  man  as  the 
child  o/  the  Heavenly  Father  and  treated 
him  aa  euch  always,  according  to  him  the 
dignity  of  his  place  aa  heir  of  the  eternal 
life.  He  could  not  exalt  himself  above 
his  fellows  wh«n  he  remembered  that  they, 
with  him,  were  sharers  of  the  life  of  God. 


And  lastly.  It  may  be  said  that  one  of 
the  next  potent  influences  that  molded  his 
conduct  and  character  was  his  belief  In  an 
overruling  Providence.  Like  all  great  eoula 
he  waa  lonely.  It  Is  the  penalty  of  great- 
ness. But  he  found  his  strength  and  conso- 
lation In  communion  with  the  Infinite.  He 
could  bear  all  the  weight  of  hie  nation's 
shame.  He  could  face  all  the  hate  and  fury 
of  hla  personal  enemies;  he  could  go  for- 
ward, undlecouraged  and  undismayed,  In  the 
presence  of  defeat  and  Impending  ruin  be- 
cause he  believed  that  Qod  was  his  heaven 
and  that  the  right  would  ultimately  pre- 
vail. Truly  Abraham  Lincoln's  strength 
waa  In  God.  and  saying  that  we  have  laid 
bare  the  source  of  his  greatness. 

It  sums  up  all  the  various  qualities  that 
made  this  humble,  uncultured  man  a  prince 
men. 

Rxy.  Pmct   TuxrrowLD  Oltom. 


Judge  Gallagher  Bear  Mt.  Speaker 


Lincoln's  Faith  In  Qod 
His  Qreatest  Strength 


By  DOROTHY  KRUMEICH 

Lincoln's  faith  in  God  was  his 
greatest  strength,"  declared  the 
speaker  at  the  Lincoln  Society 
dinner  Saturday  night  of  the  man 
whose  birthday  the  entire  coun- 
try will  mark  tomorrow. 

Supreme  Court  Judge  Elbert  T. 
Gallagher,  addressing  280  at  the 
annual  Society  event  at  Bear 
Mountain  Inn,  recited  a  number 
of  quotations  from  the  works  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  In  ad- 
vancing the  theme. 

•Observe  in  Lincoln's  state- 
ments and  writings,  his  supreme 
reliance  on  Almighty  God."  the 
speaker  a^ked  his  audience,  be- 
fore providing  examples  ol  such. 

"in  h_->  second  Inaugural  ad- 
dress," the  Judge  stated,  "we  imd 
Lincoln  using  the  word  'God'  five 
times." 

"His  reliance  on  the  Divme  Be- 
ing is  also  indicated  in  the  Get- 
tysburg Address,"  noted  the 
speaker,  "in  the  words  'this  na- 
tion, under  God'." 

"Lincoln's  faith  in  Divine  As- 
sistance," continued  the  Judge, 
"was  also  demonstrated  in  a  let- 
ter to  an  ailing  relative:  "Let 
him  put  his  trust  in  God." 

"The  strength  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lay  in  his  faith  in  God;  this, 
w.th  hi,  far.h  In  his  fellow  men 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this 
lauou,  stood  him  well  in  tune  of 


crisis."  the  speaker  commented. 
•Nothing  Left  to  Say' 
He  capsuled  the  life  and  career 
of  Lincoln,  admitting  at  ihe  out- 
set: "There  is  virtually  nothing 
left  to  say  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator." 

"Every  phase  of  his  life  has 
been  explored."  said  Judge  Gal- 
lagher, "in  an  attempt  to  shed 
new  light  on  the  complexities  of 
a  fascinating  personality." 

The  Judge  told  of  Lincoln's 
family  moving  from  Kentucky  to 
Indiana,  when  Abe  was  an  in- 
fant, and  their  dwelling  was  a 
partially  completed  one  -  room 
cabin. 

The    tragedy   of    his    mother's 
death  and  the  great  role  played 
by    his    stepmother    in    shaping 
Lincoln's  career  were  i<  • 
"His  early  life  was  fra  I 
hardship,"  said  the  speaker,  "but 
one  thing  stood  out:  HJ 
ble  thirst  for  knowledge." 
'Inquiring  .Mind' 
"Lincoln  became  the  master  of 
everything     he     undertook."     he 
went  on.  mentioning  the  "inquir- 
ing   mind"    of    the    man    being 
memorialized. 

"he    learned."    recounted    the 
Judge,  "to  read  and  write  at  an 
,   by   sight,  scent,  and 
sound. 
In  his  public  life,  "the  V 
(Continued  on  rage  S<-\tnj 
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philosophy  became  Lincoln's  po- 
litical religion."  according  to  the 
speaker,  who  said  that  "save  the 
Union"  was  Lincoln's  sole 
thought,  with  or  without,  or  with 
divided  policy,  on  slavery. 
Receives  Plaque 

The  speaker,  senior  Justice  of  f 
the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court's  Ninth  Judicial  District, 
was  introduced  by  C.  Edward 
Doyle.  Jr.,  co-chairman  of  the  | 
speakers'  committee  with  James! 
Dempsey. 

Judge  Gallagher  was  p 
with  a  plaque  to  mark  his  visit 
here  by  George  Howell,  who  was 
completing  his  term  of  office  as 
president. 

Mr.  Howell  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  dinner,  the 
annual  (and  only)  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  Society,  a  non-] 
organization  which  has  a 
purpose  the  immortalization  of 
the  Civil  War  president. 


No  Halo  Needed  for  Abe  Lincoln 


A  LINCOLN  DAY  speaker  ctprcaecd 
koQiirn  W*(  the  true  siaiuficaucc  anJ  char- 
acter of  the  Greai  fcii»*Jkipaujf  be  k*t  ia 
Uae  tcudency  of  many  to  maac  turn  a  taint. 

Wc  \io  not  kh*iC  the  fear.  Vvc  beuevc,  on 
ti.e  ouutiary,  that  the  vaat  ^ru»in  ia  ^u-ai- 
tuy  end  quality  erf  Lincoln  autarch  a** 
Icntad  mure  ami  saute  so  duvovw  aad  p%sb- 
bcue  ht»  hmnae  wt  air  arms  at  west  aa  bu 
strengths. 

All  at  ihif,  we  behave,  f  ■inert  Law- 
QOlt'l  sjMalaswa,  as  *c  unoiyUaad  the  word 
£ic*u<ces. 

For  jaw  «*  wc  conceive  iuuxm  k>  be,  a* 
Kibtil  BlDvtiur^  United,  a  )ouroc>  lather 
Ukii  ■  Jwiouuua,  juat  a*  coui«ex  ia  the 
vott^ucai  of  tear,  to  iicatucaa  u  lucetmcd  at 
uu.inph  over  ununi* 


crablc  sntsrstrt,  ~Jl  j;cw  ever  wuur 
in  the  pruccae.  iic  fully  shared  his  cntica' 
doubts  aa  u>  hu  rmo  uv/allibiUty.  liven  %\\cu 
he  apoie  of  "the  ii^hf  ia  which  he  be- 
heved  to  the  dcpint  of  ha  tout  he  added, 
tenuously  and  huoioiy,  "a*  God  five*  ut 


grvwa  tit*  taw  ejee,  but  hu 
fiu^ih  H  at  a  t— ■  fcehuj — groping,  •*- 
gnashed,  aeartsiing,  nscfcaagty  kuiuble  be- 
fore probtcaras  suo  greet  for  any  man,  but 
finding.  10  hit  owo  aaioojahjucul,  strength 
to  match  Utc  irtpoauoiluica.  His  imperfec- 
tion*, we  should  thins.,  would  f  0*  ever  pic- 
vent  bu  cioaoon  to  a  superhuman  place  m 
the  hearte  of  Arocrtcaat.  Rather,  the  y  will 
enep  asm  aanawf  us,  where  ha  woukJ  gieatly 
have  pr  ctecred  *w  be. 


SCHOLAR  KITS 
'CANONIZATION' 
OF  ABE  LINCOLN 


but  No  Saint' 

kMd  Clvli  w«f 
Uat  MJM  toM 
lt>«  real  alg- 
oiflcoocoofthf 
character  and 
a  c  h  i  e  vttMOU 
o<  AbrUn 
L  I  •  c  o  1  ■  It 
being  dlluikd 
b>  toe  Ufkleo- 
cy  of  ■•■! 
America**  t» 

Uuuk  of  *JOJ  a* 
•  Mlat 

L»i|.  w  bo  | 
... v*   m  '.u:  N 

..  Park, 

^«e  at  Um.  IUJ>  aouuai  Lto 
coto  d«y  dtaDor  oi  too  Oourg* 
A  CukUf  tamp  of  too  Sane  of 
the  t'Oiofl  VeUfan*  of  ine  Civil 

v*r  u>  u.t  y»i  ru*u  Huum  Tb* 
tuk  o<  bu  Ulk  »u  "Laouoto 

•Tbor.  to  a*  ***»  ft*  Ltt- 

nk  *m  w  rf  Um  in  */***- 
Ml  MM  H  «w  btatort,-  UN 


| 


h  *mi  groot  ■■»»■ 
koto*  tat  «B  a  b«M>  wotof 

f»  too.  Ijgl  tf  ItooW  tail* 

km  »#»  ggjPJ"  * 
Law*.  «W  to  dkMMr  of  rw 


Mid  that  to-  Uwod  to  aaocUfy 
•Tho  mm*  tiMtiktd 


•Wo  Moot  Ml  otto*  tin  tn» 
Ltocoto  to  die  of  *d*.  •->  trtotue' 
m  did  TTnhMJlM  to*  other  of 
our  two  gTMtioi  AM^orkoM," 

MMOl 
Loo4  **N  MM  U-.j-to'.  r**l 
Uy  to  Mi  ohiUty  to 


grwattoeo 
bod    WKt 


grofckMU  M  they  axuoo. 

"To  IfaoM  rtOMjiUu- 
cuto  ooipod  mvo  tho  UoJoa,  1 


'A  6re*t  American,       «fS 


otkors,  bo*  to  ond  out  of 
tho  army,  that  otoo  ootood." 
LocMro  *i  Laywto 

to  loot o or  profjaa,  lUlf*j 
hirni,  dvtl  *or  ochotor  aoJ 
omr  of  the  Abraham  Lutcoto 
Book  atoro  ot  to  E.  Chootrii*  at , 
)uuMd  Eooch  bVjuitm,  Mtociatc 
oditor  of  tho  New  York  Sute 
Clvti  War  camnfcutno,  to  a 
tocturo  to  tho  oudfcortom  of 
Loyola  MUwratt/'a  echoui  of 
tow. 

Ttoy  diacueaed  the  U» 


vUk,  Go  .  whore  lhoua«*Je  of 
tiuoo  aokltoro  dtod  of  otarva- 
Uuo  aad  oajoovro.  atooiod  Um 
apoohore  wore  raeaben  of  to* 
coat  of  u»  uuvexiuy  Locator- 
f/ou^'a  pruductiao  J  "  ft*  .Kit 
dcrauavilk  TrtoT  woaitof  Clvti 
•or  otoforuwL 

Tb*    pity    »IA    'pco    FuaV 
lor   ttoao  d*ya  kj  to*  I 
OMMMMJto  to**tr    .  uO  LuyoU 


CONCERNING  MR.  LINCOLN'S 

RELIGIOUS  MEWS 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Willets,  of  Brooklyn, 
gives  an  account  of  a  conversation  with 
Mi.  Lincoln,  on  the  part  of  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  connected  with  the  "Chris- 
tian I  omraission,"  a  ho,  in  tin  pi  i:  <•■  u- 
tion  of  her  duties,  had  several  interviews 
with  him. 

"i  lie    President,    it    ••  •  m<  d,    had    b<  m 
much   impressed   with   the  devotion   and 
tnesa  of  purpose  manifested  by  th.- 
ady,  and  on  i  n,  after  she  had 

lischarged    tin    object    ot    hei    visit,    he 
•■  a. i « I  to  her: 

"Mrs.   .   I    have   formed  a   high 

pinion  of  your  Christian  chaiatter,  and 
we  ai     aloni  .  I   hav<    a  mind  to 
isk   you   to  give   me  in  brief  your  idea 
if  what  constitute     a  true  n 
tei  ience." 

The  lad}   replii  d  at    ome  lent  ''•.  stat- 
ng  that,   in   her  judgment,   it  to 
if  a  conviction  oi   one's  own  sinfulness 
ind  weakness,  and  a  personal  need  "i  the 
Saviour  t'<  i   strength  and  support;  that 
iewt  i  f  m<  re  do  1 1  ne  might  and  would 
liffur,  hut  when  oik-  u...>   reallj    brou    nt 
o   feel   his   need  of  divine   help,  and   to 
eek    the    aid    of    the    Holy    Spirit    for 
ti   n.  th  and  guidance,  it   was  satisfac- 
tory  evidence   of   his   having   been   born 
igain.      Ihi.^   was   the   substance  of  her 
• 
When  she   had   concluded   Mr.   Lincoln 
•  thouj  hi  i  il  i'.  r  a  few  moments. 
He   at   length   Baid,   very   earnestly:    "It 
>u  have  told  me  is  really  a  eoi  rei  t 
view    of    this  ji  ct,    1    think    I 

an  say  with  sim  i  rity  that  I  hope  I  am 
a  <  hristian.  I  had  lived,"  he  continued, 
"until  my  h..y  Willie  died  without  fully 
.  tln-se  things.  That  blow  over- 
whelmed me.  It  showed  me  mj  weak- 
-  I  had  nevei  felt  it  b  fure,  and 
it  I  can  take  what  you  have  tated  a  a 
test,  I  tnink  I  can  safely  say  thai  l  I  now 
something  of  that  change  of  which  you 
speak;  and  I  will  furthei  add,  that  it 
iia.s  been  my  intention  for  suine  time, 
at  a  BUitable  opportunity,  to  make  a 
publii    r<  ligious  profession." 


RELICIODS     CONVICTIONS 
I 


OK     GREAT     MEN. 


Ibhahau  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  Si  vi  i  ^. 

FromACkmdqf  li" /„.,,.,.  b>  Rev.  Stephen  V   Northrop. 
"In  regard  to  this  great   book  1  have  only   i..  saj 
that  it  is  the  best  _ift  I  led  ever  gave  to  man.    All  the 
good  from  tin-  Savior  of   the  world  is  communicated 

through  this 
book.  Hut 
tor  this  book 

Wecollld   DOt 

know  right 
from  wrong. 
All  those 
things  clcsir 
able  for  man 
a  r  c      c  0  n 

,-  w  ,  tained  in  it. 

*  ^rV    H       '•  "Th.-rha, 

acter  of  the 
Bible  is  eas 

_\        <     r-  1    .1   t  . 

shed,    at 
taat   to  mj 

satisfaction  . 

We  have  to 

b  e  1  i  c  \  e 
man)  things 

u  huh  we  do 

Dot  compre 
hend.  The 
Bible  ia  the 
onlj   history 

that  claims  to  l»(-  Qod'fl  1  ;•  >« »k.  to  comprise  his  laws, 
his  history.  It  contains  an  immensi  amount  of  evi 
dence  as  to  its  authenticity.  .  .  .  Now  let  us  treat 
the  Bible  fairly.  If  we  had  a  witness  on  th< 
whose  general  Btorj  was  true,  we  would  believe  him 
even  when  In-  asserted  the  facta,  of  which  we  hail  do 
other  evidence.  We  ought  to  treat  the  Bible  with 
equal  fairness.  1  decided  long  ago  that  it  was  less 
difficult  to  believe  that  tin-  Bible  was  what  it  claimed 
to  be  than  t<>  disbelii  re  it  " 

While  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was  in  Washing 
ton,  soon  after  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  which 
he  lost  in  the  third  day's  Bght  at  Gettysburg,  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  called  to  see  the  wounded  man.  General 
Rushling  was  also  present  in  the  room,  ami  the  three 
soon  fell  mt.<  conversation  about  the  battle.  Sickles 
asked  Lincoln  whether  he  had  not  been  greatlj  wor- 
ried as  to  the  result  of  the  Bght.  "Oh,  no,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln;  "I  thought  it  would  be  all  right"  "But 
you  must  have  been  the  only  man  who  felt  SO," 
continued  Sickles,  "for  1  understand  there  was  a  .1.  ep 
feeling  of  anxiet)  here  , uuc.uk  the  heads  of  govern 
ment"  Tea,"  answered  the  President,  "Stanton, 
Wells  an.l  the  rest  were  pretty  badly  rattled,  and 
dered  two  or  three  gunboats  up  to  the  city  - 
aced  some  of  the  government   archives  or 


AllKAII  \.M     LlNI   "I   It, 

180B-  tSflfi 


but  I  told  them  it  wasn't  necessary,  and  that  it  would 
be  all  ri^'ht ."  "Hut  what  made  you  feel  so  confident, 
Mr.  Pn-sidcnt?"  persisted  General  Sickles.  "Oh,  I 
had  my  reasons,  but  I  don't  care  to  mention  them," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  curiosity  of  both  the  other 
gentlemen  was  greatly  aroused,  and  General  Sickles 
again  pressed  the  President  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
his  confidence.  Finally  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Well,  1 
will  tell  you  why  1  felt  confident  that  we  would  win 
at   Gettysburg.     Before   the   battle    1    retired    alone 

to  ui\   room   in  the  White  House,  and  got  down  on  my 

knees  and  prayed  to  Almightj    God  to  give   us  the 

victors.  I  said  to  him  that  this  was  his  war,  and  that 
if  he  would  stand  by  the  nation  DOW,  I  would  stand 
by  him  the  rest  of  my  life,  lie  gave  us  the  victory- 
ami  1  propose  t"  keep  m\  pledge.  1  arose  from  m, 
knees  with  a  feeling  of  deep  and  Berene  confidence, 

and  had  no  doubt  of  the  result  from  thai   hour." 


,i 


LINOOLN'8  RELIGION. 

The  forthcoming  (August)  number  of 
the  Century  will  contain  a  chapter  on 
"Lincoln  and  the  Churches"  In  the  Lin- 
coln Hiatory,  by  Messrs.  Hay  and  Nicolay, 
from  which  the  f  jllowing  is  an  extract 
from  the  advance  sheets  : 

"He  was  a  man  of  Intense  religious 
feeling.  We  have  no  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  formulate  his  creed  ;  we  question  if 
he  himself  ever  did  so.  There  have  been 
swift  witnesses  who,  Judging  from  expres- 
sions uttered  in  Lis  callww  >outh,  have 
calltd  him  an  atheist,  and  others  who. 
with  the  most  laudable  intentions,  have 
remembered  improbable  conversation* 
which  they  bring  forward  to  prove  at  once 
his  orthodoxy  and  their  own  intimacy 
with  him.  But  leaving  aside  these  apjc- 
ryphbl  evidences,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
his  authentic  public  aud  private  utterance 
to  see  how  deep  and  stroDg  in  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  the  current  of  his  re- 
ligious thought  and  emotion.  He  contin- 
ually Invited  and  appreciated,  at  their 
highest  value,  the  prayers  of  good  people. 
The  pressure  of  the  tremendous  problems 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  the  awful 
moral  signitlcance  of  the  conflict  in  which 
he  was  the  chief  combatant ;  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  responsibility,  which 
never  left  him  for  an  hour— all  contribu- 
ted to  produce,  in  a  temperament  natur- 
ally serious  and  predisposed  to  a  spiritual 
view  of  life  and  conduct,  a  sense  of  rever- 
ent acceptance  of  the  guidance  of  a  supe- 
rior power.  From  the  morning,  standing 
amid  the  falling  snowdakes  on  a  railway 
car  at  .Springfield,  he  asked  the  prayers  of 
his  neighbors  in  those  touching  phrases 
whose  echo  rose  that  night  in  invocations 
from  thousands  of  family  altars,  to  that 
memorable  hour  when  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  he  humbled  himself  before  his 
Creator  in  the  sublime  words  of  the  second 
inaugural,  there  is  not  an  expression 
known  to  have  come  from  his  lips  or  his 
pen  but  proves  that  he  held  himself  an- 
swerable in  every  act  In  his  career  to  a 
more  august  tribunal  than  any  on  earth." 


Declares  Lincoln 
Man  Close  To  God 

New   York   Pastor   Talks 
At  Association  Meeting. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man 
"single  minded  in  his  determina- 
tion to  please  God,"  Rev.  Julius  V. 
Moldenhawer,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  New  York 
City,  said  yesterday  afternoon  at 
a  public  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  arsociation. 

Doctor  Moldenhawer  spoke  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  from 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  rented  a  pew 
when  the  church  building  was  lo- 
cated at  Third  and  Washington 
streets.  The  preacher  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Charles  L  Pntton 
Rev.  John  T.  Thomas,  pastor  of  the 
church,  gave  the  Invocation,  aiul 
Rev.  Jerry  Wallace,  rector  of  Chnst 
church,  the  blessing. 

"Lincoln  knew  according  to  his 
own  modest  judgment  little  about 
religion,"  Doctor  Moldenhawer  said. 
"He  did  better.  He  knew  about 
God.  Lincoln  knew  God  as  a  man 
must  know  him,  by  a  way  that  is 
less  than  common  knowledge  and 
more.  And  he  came  to  know  Him 
—he  arrived  at  that  ultimate,  un- 
questioning, beyond  questioning 
knowledge  by  one  road,  the  only 
road,  of  desiring  simply  and  wholly 
to  do  His  will." 

It  was  for  this  reason,  the  preach- 
er said,  that  Lincoln  cared  less  and 
less  for  popularity.  "The  more 
single  minded  a  man  is  in  his  de- 
termination to  please  God,  the 
less  he  cares  to  please  men,"  he 
said.  "Serve  them?  Yes,  with  his 
life  blood  If  need  be!  But  tickle 
their  fancy,  cater  to  their  foibles, 
be  popular?  No!" 


Lincoln's  religions  was  "over- 
poweringly  austere,"  Doctor  Mold- 
enhawer said.  He  had  "the  uncom- 
forting  conviction  that  guilt  is  dis- 
tributed." He  could  not  assure 
himself  as  others  did  "that  not  they 
but  their  opponent  with  their 
darkened  minds  and  ugly  behavior 
were  responsible  for  the  tragic 
events." 

The  preacher  said  Lincoln  con- 
sequently was  misunderstood  when 
"he  chose  repeatedly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries  to 
the  most  painful  of  all  truths— that 
we  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  bring 
on  an  event  of  mighty  righteous- 
ness are  not  to  have  the  consolation 
of  complete  self-approval." 

Nevertheless,  the  preacher  said, 
"Lincoln  made  his  choices  with  a 
serenity  rooted  in  the  very  fact 
that  he  could  not  know,  that  there 
are  no  absolute  guarantees,  and  In 
the  faith  that  the  man  who  elects 
the  right,  as  God  gives  luni  to  see 
the  right,  is  thereby  committing 
himself  and  his  purposes  of  One 
Whose  ends  are  beyond  all  Dial  lie 
has   chosen    to   reveal." 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 

OVFFOR  HUMANITY 


Never   Belonged   to    Church,    But 
Was  Most  Religious  Man  Who 
Ever  Sat  in  Presidential  Chair. 


ALL  PHASES  OF  THE 

EMANCIPATOR'S    LIFE 


Dealt  With  By  President  Fess  of 
Antioch  College,  in  a  Masterly 
Lecture  at  Victoria  Theater — 
Play  House  Packed  With  An 
Appreciative  Audience. 


That  the,  love  of  Abraham  Uncoln 
for  humanity,  was  what  male  him  a 
great  man.  and  that  ho  was  the  most 
li.tci.aeiy    religious    man    wh  I 

In  th(  procidentia]  chair,  at  the  same 
time  not  belonging  to  any  church, 
were  some,  of  the  conclusion 
by  President  9.  D.  Fess  of  Antioch 
college.  Yellow  Springe,  >>.  m  his 
masterly  address  at  the  VU  toria  thea- 
ter.   Sunday    atternon 

"The  Humanity  of  Lincoln,"  an  ad- 
dress that  has  been  delivered  by  Dr. 
Fess  throughout  the  country,  was  thi 
subject  attentatlvely  listened  to  by  an 
audit  nee  that  i^  ked  the  house.  Dr. 
Fess  was  Importuned  by  ut  different 
individuals.  In  a.-,  man)  pla  ea  In  th< 
United  States,  to  deliver  his  scholarly 
treatise  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln 
centenary   next    Friday, 

"Our    citizenship    Is    safe,    our    Instl- 
tutione   perpetual.   so   long   a«   M s   hold 
up   before  Miir  children  thi    ns 
tame  of  Abraham   Lincoln, 
the  characteristic  statements  made  by 
Dr.   Fess. 

■  aker  declared  that  the  Qet- 
teysburg  speech  of  Lincoln  Is  the 
fc-i'  .iti-.-t  short  speech  in  our  literature, 
being  characterised  as  such  by  the 
British  museum  and  academy  He  n  - 
ferred  to  Lincoln's  humor,  at  best  Il- 
lustrated in  his  replj  t..  the  telegi  im 
from  George  B.  MeClellan.  when  the 
latter  wired  he  had  capture  ! 
and  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them  "George,  milk  'em,"  la  what 
the    famous    emancipator    wired    back. 

Dr.  Fess  told  how  the  capltol  city  of 
the  Confederacy  —  Vlcksburg  —  had 
honored  the  president  with  a  bust  In 
the  capltol  building  there,  and  with 
repetitions  of  many  of  Lincoln's  great 
sayings  "If  1  ever  get  an  opportunity 
to  hit  that  thing,  1  will  hit  It  hard."  Is 
thi  r<  ference  made  by  Dr.  F< 
1  hi  as  an  emancipate):,   In  quoting 

the  great  man  when  he  witnessed  a 
sale  of  slaves  In  the  New  Orleans  mar. 
kei    1  arly  in   life. 

His  great  humanity  was  illustrated 
In    telling    a    story    of    how    one    of    tlies 


While  Housi    mi  ssi  nger  boys  was  .lis- 
charged,    and     how     Ihe    little    relluw  j 
to   Lincoln   with   his  troubles,    it  j 
was  then  that   Lincoln  shared   his  grief  | 
with    tears    and    wrote    out    the    order 
staying   the   hand   that   was  to  deprive 
the    youngster    of    his    livelihood.     Hia 
dying     moment;     were     recalled,     how 
when  Stanton,  one  ot  the  men  who  did 
not    agree    with    the    president,    stood 
over  his  death  bed  and  said:   "Now  he 
belongs  to  thi    ugi      '   Anothei    cabinet 
officer    who    had    first    opposed    him, 
-aid.   "There  sleeps  the  mightiest  m.m 
that  pver  ruli  .1  a  nation  " 

M  try.  I  .mi  much  older  than  you. 
and  I  will  hk,  ly  be  taken  first.  If  I 
me  laid  In  a  littli  quiet 
place,"  Is  what  Lincoln  Is  reported  to 
have  said  to  his  wife  as  they  di  uve  by 
a  cemetery  U'.ir  Washington  on  the 
morning  ■  •<  the  \  ■  ry  .1  i\   in    ».i<  shot. 

■ 

life    that    l  »i     1  oui  h     1 1» 

the  absi  m  •    of  Mayor  Bui  khart,  Judge 

11     F.    Md  h  ,1    at      the      big 

Hon     J     1'     <  "lai  K    made    a 

witty  and  l  for  1        ntribu- 

tlon    of    a    thousand    dollars,    JL">0    pf 

to  i    v   thi    •  \i"  nses  "f  tfcu 

meiting.   the   real   to   be   pui    to   the  V 

M     C     A     fund,    to    be    known    as    the 

Lincoln  mi  I.  ]     1 1    1 t   j  nolds  read 

a   sketch    ..[    Lincoln's    life,    dealing    in 

. 

I  iiinii    Veteran    Legion. 

■  .  lei  s   in    i  ommemoratlon   of 

the    centennial    anniversarj    "f     Vbra- 

ham    l.incins     i.irth.      held      Sunday 

no  in     N'o.     I  45, 

.    were    largely 

Mr     .\it.«  rt    Kern,    .is    the   orator   of 
Ion,    f.ilrly   •  1-  i  lulled    his   uu- 
rtlence  w  Itli  an  addr<  <s  on   the   life  of 
. 

Dound    bj    1  he   iuei I    his   woi  Is, 

..  ed    r  iptui  ous  applause. 
it    w  1-   .,    gem,   teeming  with   vencr- 
i  i,     Coun 
try,"      delh  ered       « Ith       lmj 
1  hetorlc,  changing  from  tend 
to  the  quaint   humor  so  characteristic 
of  the  hern  of  his  theme. 

■   irtlesl      thanks    ■■)      1 1.      •  n- 
•     1      extended    to    Mr.    Kern 

for    his    Splendid    address. 

Hiss  Ruth    Hi"-.-,   as  Uu-    •  I 
of    the    affair,    made 

hit.    her    parody    on    Whlttli  r*  "Bar- 

bar  t    Fritchle,"     di  Ih  ei     1    In  Dutch 
dialect    receiving  great  applause.  The. 

visit     ol     the     ■  m  1. hi  n  ■  nl     to  Xenia 

has  been   postponed    until   Feb  23. 


LINCOLN    DISCUSS]  l» 

1JV    DAY!  ON    PASTOIL 

The   greatness   ..1    Lincoln    was  dis- 
cussed   by      Rev.     Hammaker    at     the 
Roper  M.    E.    church   Sunday   evening 
mgi  egatlon.        Old 
Guard   Post,  thi    Si    is  ol    Vetera  nd 

bi  veral  1  aum  lis  of  the  Ji  O.  U.  A,  M. 
attended  the  meeting.  Walt  Whit- 
man, the  pastor  declared,  was  the 
first   newspa]    r   man   to   recognize   the 

•rue      ci  Lincoln.         At      tin; 

conclusion  or  his  address  Jin-  pastor 
n-ad  Whitman's  "My  Captain,"  the 
poet's  composition  on  the  occasion  of 
1  .  .  n  ith. 


CONGEK 


RELIGION  OF  LINCOLN. 

Dr.    John    F.    Carson    Says    His 
a  Deeply  Religious 
Nature. 


1  i  .1  s-rinon  yesterday  morning  in 
Hi.;  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Mercy 
hii'I  Jefferson  avenuec  tbi  pastor,  'he 
Ri  i  Di  John  I'  Carson,  spoke  nn  "The 
K.  ligious  Side  of  Lincoln's  Life."  He 
sulii    thai     Abraham    Lincoln     was    one    of 

i hi     l<    pi)    r.  Ilgl nai  in       •  '    Ani.  r- 

i  a      Hi     was   u    regular  attendant   upon 
the  .  i.uri  h  .-.crvKcs  and  prayer  m 
in    in.-    Now    York    Avcnu.    Presbytsrian 
Church  in  Washington.     Di  I 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  in  whom  the 
.  ,.ii  .[  uf  Christ  » as  •  n  hrined,  c  nd 
pointed    oui    Lhi  i<     •  li  m  nts    In    his    rc- 

Pirst— Absolute    faith    and    unw 
Lrusl    In  Uo'd.      No  man  nu.l  «   firmer  tolth 

i .  i  I        ill 
guidance  was  .  on- 
supreme    rcKai  1    n,r 
the  win  uf  God  a  I  anx- 

iety  that   he  uml   the  nation   mix ti i    u*>    .n 
i     Mi        Lin  olu      be- 
I   i hat   ihv  Bible  «.. -  i he  ri  ■ 

studied    i:    as    =u.li       Third     He     -^i-    a 
i    prayer,     '  i    ho  ve    be«  n 

:  mail)     111,.. 

l  hat  i  bad  now  here  ai«.    to  «•• 

- 
lian  life  are  loumt  in  largi  and  luminous 
quality,      H<     >*.■>    ..    man    dI    sympathy. 

■  ■  ,'i    *  nn   I  ho:      -n  bo 
»as    s    man    di    - 

man  or  forglrln ;  spirit      Ii    I      ,  il  .    • 
dent     from     ins     ultt-ran      -     .    I      ictions 
•  Igbl     in    In.     all.  r    the    Id    Bl    uf 

t, 

.  ■       ■ 

lik.    helpfulness  ar.    elements  in  a  relig- 
I  a    Lincoln    was   a 

religious   man      The  Oflb   elemi 

in    of    Mi     Lincoln    woe    hit 
in   th.    ii.  a  In    His 

Bavlourbood 

This  was  the  r  llglon  of  Abraham   l..n- 
coln.     II     belie vi  I    in   God   and  di  i 

upon  His  guidance      H,    believed  In  Jesus 
Christ  as  ■  lod  and  the  Saviour 

of  men.  II  b  Hi  ed  in  i  hi  Bible  as  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  ana  sought  >o 
regulate  bis  life  bj  its  teaching 
believed  in  pra  er  as  a  prevailing  'or. » 
and  communed  with  th  ■  etern  il  Hi  bi  • 
lleved  In  thf  principles  ol  in.-  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  i'iideuvored  to  pra  tl  •  ■ 
them.  He  i.  ii.  vi  d  in  the  in.  el  rn.il 
and  hoped  for  its  realization.  Thi*  v.as 
ih.-  religion  ol  Abraham  Lincoln  and  this 
is  ih.:  Cbrisi  Ian  r.  Ilg  on. 


C< 


THE    BUFFALO    EXPR 

LINCOLN  AS      1 
A  CHRISTIAN 

Never  could  formulate  his   Faith 

in  a  Creed,  but  laid  down 

his  Life  for  Man. 


TYPICAL    AMERICAN 

Many  Sermons  in  the  Churches  of 

the      City      Yesterday     did 

Honor  to  his  Memory. 

ALoul  GOO  men  atttnu.   i  i!..    ■>     M    C    A 

rig  for  man  In   Perkins    Memorial 

Hall  yesterday    afternoon.      u    was    a 

Lincoln   .service,    the    speaker   being1   the 

l    k   L"  -ri    Freeman,    nasi 
the  Lafayi  tt  m  Chun  h.  .Mr. 

Freeman  spoke  elocuent'y  »r  Lincoln's 
ilfe  and  work,  em  aslzin«  bis  man- 
hood, which  he  e  was  typically 
in  and  dlstlu  Jvely  Chrl  I 
"l  know,"  said  the  preacher,  "thai 
Lin  "in  said  be  was  not  a  Chrl  tlan, 
but  at  that  \<  ry  i  im  :.t  hi  dn  ■••  a  N  t 
Teal  '.ii'  at  fn  m  bis  Insl  I 

med      "Would   God    I    might    be!' 
in ■-.  i  r  abl<    to  re- 
duce his  faith  to  wh  it  we  ( all 

but  he  was  a  Christian.  A  Christian 
Is  one  who  serves  Jesus  Christ  tnd 
Lincoln  uid  that  'Gr<  Ltei  love  hath  no 
n  in  than  this:  thai  a  man  lay  down  his 
■  his  friend.'  Lin  oln  did  lay 
for  his  friends;  yea,  even 
for  hij  ei 

The  hall  \..  .    ■  .Hi  Am-  rlcan 

md  a  portrait  of  the  Great  Email- 
.  Ipator  Was  hum?  In  the  center  of  th< 
platform  with  Old  Glory  for  a  bai  k- 
jmand.  The  Reverend  Charles  M. 
Hall  offered  prayer. 

Lincoln  was  the  subject  of  sermons  in 
buret)       yeati  rday: 

The  Prospect  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
by  the  put-tor,  the  Reverend  Grove  G. 
Johnson,  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Hunter;  the  Richmond  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Reverend 
Clarence  E.  Allen;  the  First  Universalis! 
Church,  by  the  Reverend  Leon  O.  Wil- 
liams; and  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
by  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  Richard  W. 
.Boynton. 


til 


ABE'S  RELIGION 

Article  From  Archbishop  Ireland  On 
Lincoln's  Creed. 
In  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Researches  for  July.  1300,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Archbishop  Ireland  on 
the  religion  of  Lincoln  is  addressed  to 
the  editor,  Mr.  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  of 
Philadi  Iphia: 

,My  Dear  Mr.  Griffin:  I  notice  by 
the  late  number  of  Tho  Researches 
that  the  question  is  again  raised, 
"Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Catholic?" 
You  report  Rev.  John  \v.  Moore,  C.  M., 
as:  affirming  on  the  authority  of  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  Southern  Illin- 
ois, Rev.  J.  M  J.  St.  Cyr,  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  a  Catholic;  and  In  rebuttal  of  Fa- 
ther Moore's  statement  you  publish  a 
letter  from  aw  intimate  acquaintance 
Of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
a  Catholic.  Hiss  Tarbell  writes:  'His 
father.  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  a  Baptist 
according  to  the  beat  authorities,  and 
Lincoln  attend-  d  the  •  hurch  of  that 
denomination  in  hie  ■  arlj  dayi  in  Indi- 
ana. In  Springfield  he  attended  the 
Presbyterian  church,  although  be  was 
never  a  member  of  any  denomination.'' 
I  happen  to  be  able  to  furnish  a 
slight  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
by  repeating,  beyond  peril  of  mistake, 
what  the  old  missionary,  Father  St. 
Cyr,  was  wont  actually  to  say  touch- 
ing Catholicity  in  th..-  Lincoln  house- 
hold. 

Father  St.  Cyr  was  a  priest  of  the 
Diocese  i  .-t.  Louis,  from  which  In 
early  days  the  scattered  Catholics  of 
Southern  Illinois  received  ministerial 
attention.  He  wa3  a  remarkable  man, 
most  zealous  In  work,  most  holy  In  life. 
I  knew  him  in  later  years  as 
chaplain  to  the  Bisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
of  Carondelet.  11.  hi  Id  in  vivid  recol- 
lection the  story  of  th-  <  hurr-h  In  old 
times  through  Missouri  and  Illinois.  It 
was  a  delight  and  a  means  of  most 
valuable  information  to  sit  by  and  con- 
verse with  him  In  1S66.  he  spent  a 
month  visiting  me  in  St.  Paul.  Here 
is  his  statement,  as  I  then  took  it  down 
in  writing,  regarding  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily: 
"I  visited  several  times  the  Llncolns 
'  in  their  home  in  Southern  Illinois.  The 
father  and  the  stepmother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln    both     were     Catholics.      How 


they   had  become   Catholics,    1   do    no/  I 
know.     They  were  not  well  instructed  ] 

,  in  their  religion:   but  they  were  strong 

|  and  sincere  In  their  profession  of  it.  I  j 
said    Mass    repeatedly    In    their    house.' 

'Abraham  was  not  a  Catholic;  hi  never 
had  been  one.  and  he  never  led  me  to  | 
believe  that  lie  would  become  one.  At 
the  time,  Abraham  was  1'0  years  old  or] 
thereabouts,  a  thin,  tall  young  fellow,  I 
kind  and  good  natured;  ho  used  to  as- | 
sist  me  in  preparing  the  altar  for  Mass  j 

'  Once  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  hal/| 
dozen  of  chair.-.  He  had  made  those 
chairs  with  his  own  hands,  expresslj 
for  me;  they  were  simple  In  form  and 
fashion  as  chairs  used  in  country- 
places  then  would  be." 

Those  are  Father  St.  Cyr\s  words.  If 
Father  St.  Cyr  Is  agam  referred  to.  let 
him  bo  quoted  for  what  he  was  wont 
t.-  say— neither  more  or  li  as. 

What  reliance  is  to  be  put  on  the 
statement,  as  made  to  me  bj  Father  st 
Cyr  and  now  rep.  ated  bj  nn  ■  the  read- 
er will  deride  as  ho  thinks  best.  For 
iny  part,  I  can  not  allow  myself  to 
doubt    its  absolute   .  orr<     n,.  -- 

Is  not  the  supposition  permissible, 
that  the  second  wife  of  Thomas  Lln- 
-  oil,,  ,,  Ki  ntut  kl  in.  if  nol  a  I  latholic 
from  the  first,  brought  with  her  to  tin 
West  tendencies  which  afterwards  led 
her  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  thai  b1>< 
drew  her  husband  Into  the  fold,  with- 
out !'■  "'g  able  to  Influi  in  i  hi  r  »t<  pson, 
Abraham?  And  is  not  this  other  sup- 
position   equally    permlsslbli      In    vl<  « 

of    i!..     p  llgiO  II    ■    mdll  ions   .it    the    i 

In  BOUtheitl  Illinois,  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and   his   wlfi    had    I n   known   to 

Lather  st  Cyr  as  Catholics  without 
,  being    afterwards     known     as    bu<  Ii     to 

'other  priests,  or  at  least  without  be- 
ing ever  reported  as  such  bj  oth<  rs,  or 
t  v,  n  that  ti"  >  wi  re  remi  mix  n  •!  bj 
lomt  persons  as  attending  afterwards 
now  and  then  non-Catholic  churches? 
Retiring  from  his  labors  in  Illinois,  Fa- 
ther St.  Cyr  returned  to  Missouri  and 

lost    Bight    of    the    people    whom    he    had 

in  en  attending  in  Illinois,  among  tiieni 
jhe  Lincoln  family.  When  he  spoke 
with  me  he  was  not  able  to  saj  wheth- 
er the  parents  of  Abraham  p>  rBi  vert  d 
or  not  until  death  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 


Dr.  Carl  Gives 
Unusual  Data 
On  Lincoln 


When  Lincoln  scholars  from  all 
over  the  country  gathered  on  July 
2o\  11U7  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  opening  of  the  fabulous 
manuscript  collection  of  Robert 
Lincoln.  Dr.  George  Truman  Carl, 
Methodist  minister  here,  was 
among  the  group  which  first  exam- 
ined the  collection  and  pored  over 
its  content.-. 

Speaking  on  unusual  facts  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln  before  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Kiwanis  club  Wednes- 
day noon,  Dr.  Carl  said  that  a^ 
predicted,  no  unsavory  facts  con- 
cerning Abraham  Lincoln  or  his 
forbears  were  discovered,  and  re- 
marked, "I  for  one  was  glad — glad 
only  that  Lincoln  had  Liv«  i." 
!  Dr.  Car]  spoke  of  the  five  most 
comprehensive  collections  of  Lin- 
eolniana  in  the  nation  and  said 
that  one  of  the  greatest,  that  of 
the  late  Governor  Henry  Horner, 
is  now  being  preserved  bj  the  Illi- 
nois Historical  a-  ociation  at 
Springfield. 

Concerning    Lincoln's    m  i 
puted    failure.-, — loss    of    his    firsl 
election  at  the  age  of  23,  his  re- 
courtship,   and 
financial    failure,    Dr.    Carl    flatly 
that    Lincoln    hid    failed    in 
any    respect.    Lincoln    carried    his 
home    precinct    by    107    to    3    and 
while  he  ran  third,  his  early  show- 
ing at   the  age  of  23  was  remark- 
able.    While    repeatedly    r< 
during  courtship,  it  turned  out  that 
the    Woman    he    married    v. 
very    one    who    would    have    aided 
him    in    his    battle    for    the 
dency.    And   a.,   for  his  alleged  "fi- 
nancial   failure,"    Lincoln's    estate 
totaled   (85,000 — the   equivalent    of 
.vj.-.n.ooO    t.,.|,,_ at   death. 

Why  did  the  great  man  never 
join  a  church?  It  is  Dr.  Carl's 
opinion  that  Lincoln  was  embit- 
i  red  toward  organized  religion 
throughout  his  life  by  sectarian 
prejudice  w  h  i  c  h  characterized 
every  denomination — a  bitterness, 
Dr.  Carl  admitted,  which  he  him- 
self shares. 


LINCOLN'S    RELIGION. 

From  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  more  of  a  relig- 
ious man  than  Qeorge  Washington  was. 
The  one  had  spiritual  training  In  the 
log  cabin  ami  in  the  rough  practical  life 
of  the  early  West;the  other  grew  up 
under  the  high-bred  culture  of  the  col- 
onial churchmen  of  Virginia.  Neither 
ol  them  was  a  communicant  in  any  re- 1 
Ugtoua  organization.  Each  was  called  to 
administer  public  affairs  In  trying  posi- 
tions and  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  gravity,  and  each  has  furnished 
us  with  a  type  of  religious  character  "f  a 
high  order.  Washington  was  naturally 
a  serious  man,  conscientious  and  faithful 
tn  his  obligations,  and  yet  so  reserved  in 
the  expression  of  his  own  feelings  that 
he  never  communicated  his  religious 
convictions  to  others.  Lincoln  had  this 
same  gravity,  wlth|a  quick  sense  of  humor 
that  admirably  complemented  it;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  was  forced  into  the- 
breach  that  he  showed  tin-  spiritual  side  , 
of  his  life.  He  was  as  reticent  as  Wash- 
ington, but  In  his  various  public 
utterances  you  trace  the  conr 
vlctlons  of  a  man  In  whose 
mind  spiritual  realities  strongly 
marked  and ;  controlled  his  views  of 
practical  life,  and  who  rose  as  a  state*-' 
man  to  that  high  point  of  calm  waiting 
upon  the  event  In  which  he  (alt  that 
God's  purpose  may  be  something  differ- 
ent from  tha  purpose  Of  paity,  and  UlAl 
the  event  would  surely  show  what  Ood's 
purpose  was.  A  man's  religious  belief 
when  put  under  this  pressure  has  no 
nonsense  In  It,  ami  it  i-  c\  Mint  from  the 
fragmentary  utterance!  ol  Lincoln,  in 
which  he  brought  his  perfectly  honest 
S<5ul  face  to  face  with  bin  Maker,  that  no 
man  among  us  ever  more  truly  endeav- 
ored to  conform  the  ruling  of  men  and 
the  guiding  of  affair*,  so  far  as  a  single 
human  will  can  affect  tin  in,  to  the  will 
of  God  He  rises,  in  tho  disclosures 
which  the^Century  biography  gives  us,  to 
a  higher  spiritual  plane  than  any  Amer- 
ican statesman  after  Washington  ha^ 
reached.  When  you  come  nearest  to  the 
man  himself,  to  the  reij  Inmost  eon  ol 
him,  there  is  nothing  rotten  or  unsound; 
he  ia  manly  through  and  through,  and 
his    manliness   has    the   fear    of  God 

In  it.  in  lis  Lodge's  studies 
of  Washington,  and  in  the  present  Lin- 
coln biography,  these  two  statesmen  are 
approached  on  the  side  of  character. 
There  is  little  appeal  to  our  vanity  about 
them;  they  stand  In  their  majesty  as 
men,  and  have  the  truthltold  about  them. 
It  is  this  revelation  ol  their  truthfulness 
and  sincerity  to  the  very  core  which 
I  makes  the  test  of  fuller  know  ledge  con- 
^Ottfalng  them  simply  a  IpU  for  present- 


ing their  individual  character  in  a  6till 
stronger  light;  and  it  is  seen  in  these 
larger  revelations  that  what  may  be 
broadly  called  a  religious  purpose  entered 
Into  and  profoundly  affected  their  lives. 
There  Is  something  in  the  recent  dis- 
closures concerning  both  that  draws  u> 
unconsciously  nearer  to  them  and  invests 
their  lives  with  fresh  meaning;  audit  is 
believed  that  iu  both  instances  this 
broader  and  higher  Interest  Is  due  to 
their  avowed  purpose  to  follow  the  will 
of  God,  so  fares  in  the  handling  ol  public 
affair-,  tiny  could  ascertain  what  that 
will  was.  It  is  in  this  light  that  both  of 
these  statesmen  are  now  regard*  d  bj  the 
American  people  with  fresh  Interest. 


ABRAHAM  IMG. 
A  GREAT  STATESMAN 


\    Cliaractcr    Study    of    Uu-    Gjoatee>t 

American,    Written    by      Dr.    A. 

G.    Wallace,    Kditor   of    the 

United   I*resbyUa-ian 

(The  following  article  written  by 
Rev.  A.  G.   Wallace,  D.   D.  editor  of 


New    Orleans    on    a    flat    boat   gave 
him    knowledge    of   a    larger    world' 
and    awakened    new    interests.      Hisl 
taste   for   reading   and  study  became 
very  strong:  he  would  walk  miles  to 
borrow   a   book.      A  short  campaign 
as   Captain   in   the    Mohawk    war   a- 
wakened    ambition  and    gave    him   a 
lesson  in  the  command  of  men.     At 
th^  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  still 
|  obscure,    unknown    beyond    his   own 
j  neighborhood,    poor    and    without    a 
|  calling.      Having  come  somewhat  in- 
to  the   general  life  of   the  commun- 


the  United  Presbyterian,  is  a   vivid '   ,ty    h*    eaSily    dr,fted    illto    ^tlcs. 

was  elected    to   the   legislature,    and 
was  returned    for  a  second   term    by 


reminiscence  of  the  most  interest- 
Is  period  of  this  country's  history. 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  re- 
print the  article,  being  acquainted 
with  the  writer  and  familiar  with 
his  work,  it  is  an  interesting  sketch 
which  our  reader  will  enjoy.) 

God's  choice  of  men  for  great 
emergencies  is  not  according  to  hu- 
man foresight  and  wisdom.  He  se- 
lects his  own  and  then  prepares 
them  for  their  work  in  his  own  way. 


an  increased  majority,  becoming 
somewhat  prominent  as  a  whig, 
Henry  Clay  being  his  ideal.  In  the 
mean  time  he  studied  law  and  gain-  I 
ed  some  practice,  but  as  yet  was  | 
without  marked  ability.  Thus,  far  | 
away  from  the  great  character-form-! 
ing  influences  of  the  nation,  with- 1 
out  the  companionship  of  the  edu- 
cated   and    refined,    far    away    from  ' 


schools  of  any  grade,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  great  statesmen,  and 
provincial  in  his  knowl- 
ympaUUea,   he   was  with- 


When  our  great  national  cria*   was  I  l"*    **""""•«>      llf"      *    i««>      <>id~i 
coming  on.  his  chosen  one  was  bora  |  ^ttb,  and.    ,r°m   th\   universities,  or 
in    the      most    lowly      conditions   of 
western    frontier    life,      We    do    not 
concern    ourselves    with    the    lineage     un         •l,< 
of  Abraham   Lincoln, 'for  himself  it    bde*'  and 

was  that  made  the  nam.:  great  lis  <>ut  that  Preparation  supposed  to 
ancestry  baa  been  triced,  how  cer-  *  nece*»ry  for  leadership  in  a 
talnlj  I  do  not  know,  to  Samuel  cntloal  pon<,d-  But  out  fro™  U»ese 
Lincoln,  of  Norwich,  England  who  I UafaVOrable  conditions  there  came 
came  to  Massachusetts  m  1638,  forth  a  Dian  of  *<"»derful  power,  a 
and  is  followed  down!  through  New  man  tul1  of  resources,  rising  to  the 
terse;  and  Virginia,  to  Hardin  tte6d  of  every  emergency  and  fill- 
County,  Kentucky.  fhis  much  is  ! lne  a  place  la  lho  world  Sivea  to 
dear,  and  it  Is  enough  for  us  to  but  few-  °f  him  we  may  sa>'  as  the 
know,  that  be  belongs  to  that  r-  ^>rd  by.his  Pr°Phet  Isaiah  said  of 
markable    body    o;    o.ir     population 


ever  the  temptation,  he  stood  un- 
moved on  his  conviction  of  right 
and  duty;  whatever  the  sacrifice, 
he  was  true  and.  firm  as  a  rock. 

Following  his  profession  and  tak- 
ing part  in  local  political  move- 
ments, Lincoln  grew  in  personal  a- 
bility,  influence  and  popular  favor. 
"He  possessed  an  uncommon  power 
of  clear  and  compacts  statement.  He 
grasped  principles  involved  and  en- 
forced them  by  sound  logic  and  the 
lessons  of  history.  He  acquired  a 
rare  skill  in  the  use  of  language  and 
his  clearness  of  thought  gave  him 
great  power  in  argument.  His  ad- 
dress always  had  the  vigor  and  the 
impressiveness  of  his  rich  natural 
gifts  and  his  strong  personality.  As 
ho  entered  more  into  public  life, 
and  had  to  meet  men  of  ability  his 
style  became  more  simple  and  class- 
it  His  manifest  honesty  and  the 
natural  kindness  of  his  spirit  and 
manner  often  opened  the  way  Into 
minds  most  unwilling  to  receive 
his  thought."      (Schurz) 


■  ommonly     spoken      of   a^   the 
Mountaineers    of       the-       South,    the 


Cyrus.  "He  Is  my  shepherd  and  shal 
perform  all  my  pleasure." 

At   the   first    Mr.   Lincoln    was   not 


Highlanders  of  America;     original!}  a  cloae  st'"1'  "*■  but  ,-i:'  r  '" 

of  good  stock,  but  hemmed  in  and  mItted  t0  P^rtnc-r«h ix»  with  a  man  o! 

isolated.       The  community  to  which  Iarge  himself 

ins  parents  belonged   was   unschool-  ■'  r  '  ■  '  :     ' 

ed  and  rude.  His  fatheij  was.  thhrrJsai"J  aa  honorable  standi!  r.  He 
less  and  restless,  moving  from  place  also  ac«u,p«>  that  mastery  o>  r 
to  place  in  hope  of  something  better  Blmse"  wblc"  was  so  prominent  a 
which  he  had  not  the  energy  to  so-  feature  of  nIa  character;  all  through 
cure,  until  he  found  a  permanent  b,s  pllblIc  Ufe  he  waa  fcwerned  bj 
i.  Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  th°  ,h!t'hcSt  m°ral  principles,  and 
His  wife  died  when  their  son  was 
eight  year.-,  old.  Later  a  stepmoth- 
er  Helped    to            a  good  d             .  '        :  "   <hirins   the  trlal    Le 

became    convinced    that    his      cause 


ould    not   undertake   a    case    unless 
1    thai    lis    <  i  •  ■  t    was    in 


was  not  right,  he  at  once  abandoned 
it.  He  thus  won  the  confidence  of 
by  his  absolute  honesty, 
is   sami'      honesty      was      exhibit- 


to  the    boy's   life     and      enco 

hi oi    to  such    work    as      ,c.  ..     i.  ,      ,    ^ 

hand.      As   he   grew      up      he   was  of 

stalwart    frame   and    giant   strength.  ^e   Cour' 

Oi    s-hool    he    knew    little,    a      fe 

months  at  most.        Of  books  he  had  ed  iu  uU  h:*  WUtIcal  course.  What- 

but    few,    but    they    were    good    and 

were  read  and   re-read   by  the  light 

of     the     fire,  or  as  he  Lay  on     the 

grass.      His   companions    were    euch 

as  gathered  at  the  store,  with  whom 

his  ready  wit  and  honesty  made  h.m 

popular.      Later  one  or  two  trips  to 
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RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE 

Undoubtedly.  Abraham  Lincoln's  re- 
liance upon  an  unseen  Power  was  due  to 
the  generations  of  Lincolns  before  him 
who  had  been  devout  worshipers  of 
God. 

The  Lincoln  family,  like  so  many  of 
the  Pilgrim  forefathers,  fled  to  America 
because  of  religious  persecution  in  the 
mother  country.  Samuel  Lincoln,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  1637,  helped 
to  build  the  house  of  worship  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  Old  Ship  Church  is  the 
oldest  American  church  in  continual 
usage  still  standing. 

After  migrating  from  Hingham, 
Mass.,  descendants  of  the  Lincoln  fam 
ily  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  they 
intermarried  with  the  family  of  Oba- 
diah  Holmes,  one  of  those  persecuted 
by  the  early  settlers  for  his  liberal  re- 
ligious views. 

Mordecai  Lincoln,  great-great -grand 
father  of  President  Lincoln,  was  born 
among  the  Pilgrims  of  Massachusetts, 
married  into  a  "dissenter"  family  in 
New  Jersey  and  was  finally  buried  in  a 
Quaker  burial  ground  in  Pennsylvania. 
Lincolns  who  settled  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia  felt  the  evan- 
gelical appeal  of  the  Baptists,  so  they 
assisted  in  building  the  Linville  Creek 
Baptist  Church,  adjacent  to,  if  not  actu- 
ally on,  their  own  land.  The  grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln  united  with 
this  church. 

Lincoln's  own  father  and  mother, 
both  devout  people,  built  their  first 
cabin  home  at  hlizabethtown,  Ky.,  near 
the  Severn's  Valley  Baptist  Church,  now 
the  oldest  Baptist  organization  west  of 
the  Alleghenies. 


he   heard   it   debated   in   the    church   as 
a  moral  issue. 

Both  of  Lincoln's  parents  and  his 
stepmother  were  united  with  religious 
movements  that  attempted  to  interpret 
the  will  of  God  for  the  pioneers  who 
were  settling  a  vast  American  wilder- 
ness. 

The  religion  of  Lincoln's  parents 
found  expression  in  the  home.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Abraham  once  told  a 
friend,  "My  mother  was  a  ready  reader 
and  read  the  Bible  to  me  habitually." 
Family  records  also  indicate  that  grace 
wis  said  at  each  meal.  During  all  his 
impressionable  years,  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  in  a  home  that  had  a  definite  re- 
ligious atmosphere.  , 

—-Lincoln  Lore,"  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation. 


Probably  the  first  sermons  little 
Abraham  Lincoln  heard  were  from  the 
pulpit  of  an  anti-slavery  church,  the 
Little  Mount  Separate  Baptist  Church, 
about  five  miles  north  of  the  Lincoln 
cabin.  Long  before  the  slavery  ques- 
tion   l)ecame  a   political    issue   with    him, 


he   said,  ••-.■me  precaut s  wen 

prudently  taken,  but,  Foi  mj  part,  I  was  sui 
ccessat  Gettysburg.' 
"Why.**!   asked,uwere  you  so  confident 
The  Aran  of  the  Potomac  has  suffered  many 

There  was  .1  pause.  The  President  seemed 
in  deep  meditation.  His  pale  faci  was  lighted 
up  by  in  expression  1  had  not  observed  be- 
fore.   Turning  to  mt-  he  said  : 

"When  Lee  crossed  the  Potomacand  en- 
tered Pennsylvania  followed  l>y  our  army,  I 
felt  tH.it  the  crisis  had  come  I  knew  that  d< 
feat  in  a  great  battle  on  Northern  soil  involved 
the  loss  01  Washington,  to  be  followed,  per- 
haps, by  the  intervention  oj  England  and 
Kr.in.  •■  in  favor  of  the  Southern  1  onfederai  \ 
I  wen)  to  niv  room  and  K"'  down  en  mj  knees 
in  prayer.  Nevei  before  liad  I  prayed  with 
so  much  earnestness.  I  wish  1  could  repe.it 
my  prayer.  I  felt  that  I  mu-i  put  all  mv  trust 
in  Almighty  Cod.    He  j 

mtry   ever  given  to  man.     He  alone 
could  save  it  from  destruction.    I  had  tried 
mi  besl  to  do  my  duty,  and  found  myself  nn- 
the  t  ok.   The  burden  was  more  than 
I  1  ould  bear.    God  had  ofti  n  been  our  Pro- 
tector in  other  days.     I  prayed  that  he  would 
not  lei  the  nation  perish.    I  asked  him  to  help 
u>  and  give  us  victory  now.     1   felt    that  mv 
was  answered     1  knew  that  <".d  was 
on  "hi  side.    I  had  no  misgivings  about  the 
[.  -ult  u  Gettysburg." 
"How  do  you  feel  about   Vicksburg,  M 

nl  ?"  [asked. 
"Grant  will  pull  through  all   n^ht     I  am 
u."  said  Mr.   I  im  oln.    "1 
dent,  I'ut  am  so  no  longer,  <  iod  1-  with 

U-." 

The  hook  concludes  with  Mr  Munsell's 
account  >«f  his  interview  with  the  Presi 
dent,  ending  as  follows  : 

'•Mr.  I.imoln.in  our  dear  old  lllinoi-sof  which 
■   Ik  ng,  wi    ar 
%.r\    anxious,  in    fu.ir.l   to  the   issue  "t  this 
tembli  9  ir.  Wehavi     uropii  out  hopes. 

and  oui  f«  .11- .  .in.l  sometimes  the  su 
terrible.    The  thougl  I  rni  •  as  I 

ilked  with  you,  thai  you  see  the  whole 
field  as  no  other  man  -•  •  s,  01  1  .hi  see  it  :  and 
11  has  awakened  in  mean  intense  desire  to  ask 
you,  seeing  1-  you  thus  do  see  it,  will  our 
count n  come  through  safi  and  live?" 

\h   Lincoln  in  the  outsel  ol  "in  interview 
had  --  med  more  worn  and  depressed  than  I 

hadevei  n  him  under  any  circumstances. 

v.       mer  had  he  heard  my  question,  than 
his  fai  ••  ■  louded  with   the  heavj  lini 
io„s  thought,  and    the    shadows    again    fell 
around  him. 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  mad<    mv 

reply,  and  when  he  did  essay  to  spi  .ik  be 

made  two  ineffectual  efforts  before  he  could 

ind  with  trembling  lips 

and  tear-  tri<  klin^  down  his  furrowed  cheeks, 

■  Mi   MuuseU,  I  do  not  dot 
doubted  foi   a  moment  — that    our    country 
would  finally    come    through    s.,f,-    .md  un- 
divided.    But  do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  do 
not  know  how  it  1  an  be.     I  do  not  rely  on  the 

rism  of  our  people,  though   • 
have  rallied  round  their  king  as  out-  •  ' 

lit  ,1  around  me.    1  do  not  trust  in  the  bra*  1 17 
and  devotion  of  the  >-o\s  in  blu<  .  God  bless 

them   thoughl    God   never  gave  a  pnn r 

conqueroi  such  an  army  as  he  has  given  to 
p,..  Nor  yel  do  I  rel)  on  the  loyalty  and 
skill  of  oui  uenerals;  though.  I  believe,  we 
■  ,ls  in  the  world  at  the 
head  of  out  armies  Bui  Ihe  God  of  our  fath- 
ers   who   raised   up  tin-  country  ' 

and  the  asylum  of  lh<  oppn  ssed  and 
downtrodden  of  all  nations,  will  not  let  it 
perish  now.  1  mav  not  live  to  see  it,  and  (he 
add-  'I  aftei  a  moment's  pause)  I  do  nol  ex- 
•.  but  God  will  bring  us 
through  safe." 

I  felt  humbled  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  I  in- 
coin's  sublime  faith  in  "the  God  of  oui  fath- 
ers," not  of  Voltaire  and  Paine, whii  h  shamed 
mj  own  doubts  and  fears;  and  from  that 
houi  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  pf  oui 
country  never  again  faltered,  and  I  Im  le  Mi 
Lincoln,  as  it  proved,  a  final  farewell,  thank- 
ing  God,  as  I  had  never  before  thanked  him, 
foi  sui  h  1 1<  ader  in  our  country's  deadly  hour 
of  peril. 


MEMORABLE  WORDS  VOICING  THE  CHRISTIAN  PATCH 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"I  an  a  full  believer  that  God  knows  what  he  wants  a  nan  to  do,  that 
which  pleases  Hin.  It  is  never  well  with  the  nan  who  heeds  it  not.  I  talk 
to  God.  Mynind  is  relieved  when  I  do,  and  a  way  is  suggested  ..."  (Browne, 
Abrahan  Lincoln  .  .  .,  Vol.11,  p. 194) 

"If  it  were  not  for  ny  firm  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  ne,  in  the  nidst  of  such  conplications  of  affairs,  to  keep 
ny  reason  on  its  seat.  But  I  an  confident  that  the  Almighty  has  his  plans, 
and  will  work  then  out;  and,  whether  we  see  it  or  not,  they  will  bo  the  best 
for  us.   I  have  always  taken  counsel  of  Hin;  and  referred  to  Hin  ny  plans, 
and  have  never  adopted  a  course  of  proceeding  without  being  assured,  as  far 
as  I  could  be,  of  His  approbation.  .  .  .  :Jc  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  favorable  to  us,  for  our  cause  is  right." 

(John  G.  Holland,  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  p. 439) 

"I  have  been  drivon  nany  tines  upon  ny  knees,  by  the  overwhelming  con- 
viction that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdon,  and  that  of  all  about 
ne,  Boomed  insufficient  for  that  day."  (To  Jud^o  henry  C.  Whitneyjln  Holland, 

p. 435.) 

"Those  who  deny  frccdon  to  others  deserve  it  not  thcnsclves,  and,  under 
the  rule  of  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it." 

(At  Bloorlngton,  111, , Republican  Convention,  1856.) 

"If  we  do  right,  God  will  bo  with  us;  and  if  God  is  with  us,  we  cannot 
fail."  (Nlcolay  &  Hay,  Complete  Works  .....  vol.X,  p.  149) 

"Take  all  of  this  book  (the  Bible)  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the 
balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier  nan." 

(To  Joshua  speed  in  I864  -  recorded  by  Whitney.) 

"Fondly  do  we  hope  -  fervently  do  we  pray  -  that  this  nighty  scourge 
of  war  nay  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondr.an's  two  hundred  and  fifty  year3  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgnents  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether. ' 

"h'ith  nalic  toward  none:  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  ;vivos  us  to  see  the  ri  Jit,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation'   wounds;  to  care  for  hin  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  -  to  do  all  which  nay 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  anong  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations."  (Closing  words  of  the  Second  Inaugural,  Mar.  4,  I865. 
The  Christian  spirit  of  this  subline  address  has  no 
parallel  anon_  the  state  papers  of  ,jiorican  presidents.) 

HOTBl  Bronze  tablets;  Oxford  University,  quote  e::cerpts  fron  Second  Inaugural 
..ddress  and  Gettysburg's  speech  as  "notable  illustrations  of  noble  scntinents 
expressed  in  perfect  Snglish."  Charles  h  Scott 
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TRUE    GREATNESS 


The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  answer  to  the  question "What 

constitutes  True  Greatness?". 

Lincoln  was  truly  great  because  he  was  the  composite  of  all  the  sublime 
qualities  which  combine  to  make  True  Greatness.  As  a  ray  of  pure  white 
light,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  broken  up  into  its  component  parts,  which 
we  call  primary  colors,  so,  when  we  analyze  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  subject 
it  to  the  prism  of  experience,  we  find  all  these  fundamental  attributes, 
which  have  united  to  make  Lincoln  the  outstanding  exemplification  of  TRUE 
GREATNESS — humility;  compassion;  charity;  kindness  and  gentleness;  patience 
and  long-suffering;  loyalty;  devotion;  justice;  magnanimity;  mercy;  faith; 
fortitude,  forgiveness. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  is  an  adaptation  of  Christ's  New  Commandment- -- 
"That  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you". 

It  has  been  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  church  man,  yet, 
Lincoln  gave  to  the  world,  one  of  the  greatest  sermons  ever  preached  in 
all  world  history  and  he  gave  it  in  eight  simple  words---"With  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all".  Now,  this  is  the  very  essence  of  all  true 
religions.   Lincoln  may  not  have  been  a  church  man  but  he  was  a  Godly  man 
and  that  is  the  all-important  thing. 

Lincoln's  mind  transcended  the  physical  and  functioned  in  the  Higher 
Realm  of  thought,  purpose  and  action;  his  heart  beat  in  perfect  unison  with 
"The  Great  Divine  Heart"  Which  embraces  and  loves  all  and  all  alike. 

The  people  of  America  would  do  well  to  celebrate  this,  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Beloved  Leader  and  Fricnd--- 
Abraham  Lincoln by  withdrawing  from  the  activities,  the  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion of  this  physical  world  and  going  into  the  secrecy  of  their  own  closet 
and  in  silence,  meditate  upon  these  Truths,  with  a  view  to  emulating  the  ways 
of  Lincoln,  that  we  may  all  become  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women  and 
better  friends  of  all  mankind.  To  be  a  good  American  is  a  noble  achievement 
but  to  expand  our  consciousness  to  embrace  all  the  peoples  of  God's  glorious 
creation,  is  Divine.  That  is  the  example  Lincoln  set  us. 

If  we  will  follow  in  the  foot-steps  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  we  too, 
"In  departing,  will  leave  our  foot-prints  upon  the  sands  of  time"  for  those 
who  come  after  us,  to  walk  in,  on  the  path  to  FULFILLMENT, to  the  glory  of 
God  and  to  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  the  whole  human  race. 


Harry  Halsey  Starrett 
229  South  Metcalf  Street 
Lima,  Ohio 


LINCOLN'S  RELIGION. 


"All  men  ol  sense  nave  the  samo  religion," 
Dbserved  a  modern  philosopher.  "And  what 
Is  It?"  he  was  askod.  To  which  ho  replied, 
"That  Is  what  men  of  sense  never  tell." 
There  is  considerable  Justification  lor  this 
view  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  ep  dlfllcult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  religious  belief  of  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  whose  opinions  and 
sentiments  In  all  other  respects  are  well 
Known.  Lincoln,  for  Instance,  has  been  more 
talked  and  written  about  than  any  other  man 
Of  the  century,  and  yet  the  question  or  his  re- 
ligion continues  to  be  a  source  of  eager  and 
pcrsevorlng  controversy.  There  Is  so  little 
doubt  or  concealment  with  regard  to  his  gen- 
eral convictions  and  tendencies  that  this  one 
mystery  assumes  peculiar  Interest  and  im- 
portance. His  nature  was  so  frank  and  nis 
Integrity  so  pronounced— he  lived  so  close  to 
Ibo  people  and  spoke  so  freely  upon  other 
Subjects— that  It  seems  a  wonder  that  he  never 
Beflnltely  identified  himself  with  any  partlc- 
Jilar  class  in  the  vital  matter  of  religious 
fheory  and  affiliation.  An  opportunity  Is 
)hus  afforded  for  peonle  of  aiflerenl  sects, 
\nd  of  no  sect  at  all,  to  claim  him  as  a  prac- 
tical believer  in  their  respective  kinds  of 
faith;  and  this  chance  baa  been  Industriously 
mproved.  It  is  possible  to  fit  his  admirable 
Character  to  any  scheme  of  moral  excellence, 
fcnd  his  moods  were  ao  various  that  they  har- 
monized In  turn  with  almost  every  prevailing 
lorm  of  spiritual  thought  and  feeling. 
P  The  records  do  not  allow  that  Lincoln  re- 
ceived any  special  religious  Instruction  in  his 
youth,  though  his  mother  was  a  devout  wom- 
an in  her  way,  and  a  frequeutor  of  camp- 
meetings,  where  vigorous  shouting  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  proof  of  piety.  Her  tem- 
perament Inclined  to  sadness,  her  health  was 
Irall,  her  domestic  duties  were  exacting,  and 
It  does  not  appear  that  she  devoted  much  time 
to  the  moral  training  of  her  children.  When 
she  was  about  to  die,  she  called  them  to  her 
bedside  and  chaiged  them  to  be  good  to  one 
another,  to  love  their  kindred,  and  to  live  In 
the  fear  of  God.  Her  funeral  was  a  simple 
burial  by  the  neighbors, without  any  religious 
ceremony;  but  a  fe*  months  later  an  itiner- 
ant preacher,  who  had  known  her  before  her 
marriage,  happened  into  the  settlement,  and 
delivered  a  funeral  sermon  over  her  grave, 
speaking  of  her  as  a  good  Christian  and  a 
faithful  wife  and  mother.  The  father  was  dull 
and  shiftless,  and  fond  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  his  domestic  influence  was  impercep- 
tible. He  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  but  his  wife  taught  him 
to  write  his  name, and  to  spell  his  way  through 
an  occasional  chapter  of  the  Bible.  In  point 
pf  religion,  he  first  Joined  the  Free-Will  Bap- 
tists, then  the  Presbyterians,  and  then  the 
Christians,  or  Campbellltes,  In  which  faith  he 
Is  supposed  to  have  died,  but  there  la  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  his  example  or  teaching 
made  any  Impression  upon  the  character  of 
the  son  who  was  destined  to  play  6uch  a  con- 
spicuous and  memorable  part  in  modern  his- 
tory. 

Lincoln  was  only  ten  years  old  when  his 
lather  married  a  second  wife.  The  step- 
mother proved  to  De  exceptionally  kind  and 
aflectlonate,  and  the  boy  soon  became  much 
attached  to  her.  There  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  loved  him  the  same  as  if  he  had  been 
ber  own  child,  and  he  bore  frequent  testi- 
mony In  after  life  to  the  value  of  her  coun- 
sel and  discipline.  She  is  described  as  a  tall, 
handsome,  agreeable,  charitable  and  indus- 
trious woman,  of  better  stock  than  Lincoln's 
parents.  Her  appreciation  of  the  usefulness 
of  education  led  her  to  make  a  way  for  young 
"Abe,"  as  she  called  him,  to  attend  school, 
and  she  herself  taught  hlin  writiug  and  helped 
him  with  his  other  studies.  But  it  Is  not  re- 
corded that  she  paid, any  special  attention  to 
religion.  She  was  not  a  church  member,  and 
did  not  manifest  a  preference  for  any  one  of 
the  different  sects;  but  she  lived  an  ex- 
emplary life  in  all  respects,  and  required  her 
children  to  do  what  was  right,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  but  also  because  it  was 
most  profitable.  Her  neighbors  and  friends 
babitually  deferred  to  her  superior  judgment, 
and    nil    her    Impulses    were     generous    and 
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these  skillful  controversialists.    To  what  ex- 
tent he  afterward  satisfied  himself  of   their 
unsoundness  we  can  not  certainly  know.    Ac- 
I  cording  to  his  law  partner  and  biographer, 
Herndon,  he    prepared  an  essay  In  which  he 
I  sought    to   prove  that   the  Bible  was  not  In- 
spired, and  that  Jesus  was  not  tl.a  son  of  God, 
I  which  was  read  and  discussed   in  the  village 
.  Btoie,  and  then   burned  by   one  of  his  friends 
to  preveut  him   from   publishing  It;  and  sev- 
eral years  later,  we  are  told  by  the  same  au- 
,  thorlly,  he  was  in   the   habit  of  reading  from 
;  the  Scriptures  to  his   professional   associates,   | 
;  and  combating  some  of  the   familiar  proposi- 
tions of  theology.     But  that  was  while  he  was 
still  a  comparatively  young  man.  It  la  proper 
to  remember,  and,  at  the  most,  the  testimony 
1  does  not  show  that  his  skepticism  ever  look 
the    form    of    hostility    to    the     fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity.     He  waB  careful  to  i 
explain,  when  urging  technical  objections  to  I 
given     doctrines,    that    be    believed    In    the 
Fatherhood  of    God  and   the   brotherhood  of 
mankind,    and    In    a    superintending     I'rovl-  ' 
dence  which  ruled  the  world  by  means  of  fixed 
laws,  and  for  wlbe   and   beneficent  purposes; 
and    as    be    grew   older   thin  view    gradually 
!  acquired  an  Increased  antagonism  to  Infidel-  , 
ity,  strictly  speaking. 
"  When  I  do  good  I  feel  good,  when  I  do  bad  | 
I  I  feel   bad,  and   tnat  Is  my  religion,"  he  said  i 
In  those  days  of  his  alleged  repudiation  of  the  | 
I  Christian  faith.     The  Idea  of  sternal   punish-  | 
ment,  even  for  the  worst  sins,  was  obnoxious  ' 
to  his  sense  of  mercy  and  propriety,  and  it  la  • 
not  likely  that  he  ever  accepted   It.     Herndon  | 
lnslstB    that  he   did  not   believe  In  a  personal 
God,  but  his  own  letters  and  speeches  clearly 
Indicate    that   he   did.     Writing  to  his  hall- 
!  brother  In    1851   concerning   the  approaching 
I  death  of   their  father,  he  said:  "I  sincerely 
'  hope  father  may  yet  recover  his  health;  but, 
I  at   all    events,  tell    him  to    remember  to  call 
I  upon  and  confide  In  our  great,  aud  good,  and 
;  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  Irom 
j  him  In  any  extremity.     He  notes  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads. 


to  wear  as  well  as,  perhaps   better  than,  any- 
thing I  have  produced;  but  I  believe  it  is  not 
Immediately  popular.    Men  are  uot  flattered 
by  being  shown  that  there  has    been   a  differ- 
ence of  purpose    between    the  Almighty  and 
them.    To  deny   It,  however.  In    this  case,  is 
to   deny    that   there    Is  a  God  governing   the  , 
world.     It   is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed  j 
to  be  told,  and,   as    whatever  ot  humiliation  j 
there  Is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I  ! 
thought  that   others  might  afford  for  me  to 
tell  it."    The    man  who  wrote  those  words 
may  have    come  short  of  being  an  orthodox 
Christian,  but  he  certainly  did  not  Indulge  | 
In  what  has  been  called  "the  luxury  of  going   I 
without  religion."     He    was    manifestly  not 
an    Infidel,  in    other  words,  but  a    firm    be-  j 
Uever  In  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
the  direct  Interposition    of  Providence  for  tho 
promotion  of  right  and   noble  purposes,  and 
In  those  slinplo  virtues  of  personal  integrity, 
fidelity  and  charity  which  are,  after  all,  the 
best  practical  fruits  of  Christianity. 


anej  he  will  not  lorget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  him.  Say  to  him  that  if  It  be  his 
lot  to  go  now  he  will  soon  have  a  joyful  meet- 
ing with  many  loved  ones  gone  before,  and 
where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of  God, 
hope  ere  long  to  join  them. ' '  He  would  surely 
not  have  written  In  that  way  If  he  had  felt 
that  there  was  no  personal  God.  Neither 
would  he  have  written  so  If  he  had  been 
doubtful  about  any  of  the  other  vital  truths 
of  Christianity,  for  he  was  not  an  Insincere 
man,  and  did  not  trifle  with  any  serious  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  then— perhaps  never— a 
technical  Christian;  but  such  a  letter, Inspired 
by  such  a  cause,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  he  was  far  from  being 
an  Infidel. 

It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  in  his  first  speech  in 
the  celebrated  contest  with  Douglas,  he  re- 
ferred to  "one  of  the  admonitions  of  our 
Lord,"  and  distinctly  characterized  Jesus  as 
"the  Savior. "  That  was  not  an  accident,  we 
may  be  sure,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  say  that 
It  was  hypocrisy.  In  most  of  his  speeches 
during  that  campaign  he  made  It  a  point  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  slavery  was  a  mon- 
strous sin  in  the  sight  of  a  Just  and  compas- 
sionate God,  and  therefore  deserving  of  the 
reprobation  of  all  Christian  citizens.  When 
he  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860.  he  reverently  Implored  divine  | 
assistance  In  the  work  of  Justifying  tho  confi- 
dence and  meeting  tne  expectations  of  his  I 
fellow-countrymen.  A  short  time  before  the  j 
election  he  was  shown  a  list  of  the  voters  of 
Springfield,  Irom  which  he  ascertained  that  ; 
nearly  all  of  the  ministers  were  opposed  to 
him,  when  the  thing  for  which  he  mainly 
stood  was  hostility  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  men,  women  and  children.  "Their  own 
Bible  is  against  theml"  he  bitterly  exclaimed. 
"Christ  Is  against  them  I  They  say  with  Doug- 
las that  they  do  not  care  whether  slavery  Is 
voted  up  or  voted  down.  But  I  care— and  God 
caresl"  Again,  when  leaving  home  for  Wash- 
ington, he  said  to  his  assembled  friends  and 
neighbors:  "Igoto  assume  n  task  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  which  devolved  upon  Washing- 
ton. Unless  the  great  God  who  assisted  him 
BhaU  be  with  and  aid  me.  I  must  fallt   but  II 
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Wholesome.     She  was  of   tIU».  iype    or 

i'«a-'?«.9t  anH  peU-?acxH!ef*,E  frontier  wornen 
who  rendered  services  eoually.as  valuable  as 
those  of  the  other  sex.  It  was  the  dreary  lot 
of  those  wives  of  the  first  settlers  to  be  exiled 
Jrom  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  be  burdened  with  tasks  that 
tested  both  their  mental  and  physical  powers 
to  the  utmost;  but  they  never  flincned  ana 
rarely  complained.  The  present  great  em- 
pire of  the  West,  with  its  manifold  appli- 
ances of  comfort  and  b.ipptness,  is  mors  in- 
debted to  them  than  It  kno'7s,  or  cares  to  ac- 
knowledge. They  had  an  Important  mission, 
and  they  fulfilled  It  with  a  degree  of  fortitude 
and  intelligence  that  the  historians  have  not 
yet  fitly  commemorated. 

When  Lincoln  reached  manhood  and  begau 
atudyinelaw.be  was  familiar  with  l„e  Bible 
and  fond  of  reading  it.  as  ho  was  of  reading 
"^Eaop's  Fables,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
the  few  other  books  that  came  In  his  way; 
but  he  took  little  or  no  interest  in  religious 
services  or  discussions.  '1  he  sermons  that  he 
heard  from  time  to  time,  preached  by  com- 
mon-place exiioi-ters.  were  not  calculai-.-d  to 
commeud  theology  to  his  attention,  or  to 
■timulate  his  moral  emotions  and  proclivi- 
ties. As  a  mailer  of  lucl.  there  was  very 
little  religion  in  the  early  civilization  of  the 
West.  The  peoplo  were  generally  illiterate, 
superstitious  and  more  thoughtiul  of  ma- 
terial than  of  spiritual  considerations.  They 
bad  a  substantial  and  salutary  code  of  mor- 
ality, but  It  related  culetly  to  the  affairs  of 
this  world.  Their  situation  was  such  as  to 
constantly  admonish  them  of  the  uecosslty 
of  strenuous  manual  exertion  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  and  to  avert  natural 
dangers  and  overcome  natural  obstacles. 
They  built  a  meeting  bouse  now  and  then  In 
some  lonely  place,  aud  gathered  there  once 
a  month  from  distances  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  ostensibly  for  sacred  purposes,  but  re- 
ally to  exchango  friendly  greetings  and  gos- 
sip about  person.il  and  family  concerns. 
Thus  religion  was  not  so  much  a  serious  duty 
with  them  as  a  diversion,  and  It  did  not  exert 
any  regular  and  systematic  Influence  la  the 
•haping  and  development  of  society. 

What  Utile  religious  faith  and  seotlroent  the 
peoplo  possess  J  nad  teen  brought  in  roaiuly 
from  Kentucky,  auJ  was  curiously  mixed 
with  Inconsistent  precepts  and  practices. 
The  Baptist  creed  predominated,  and  the 
Presbyterian— or  Predestlnurlan.  as  It  was 
then  termed— came  next,  borne  of  Lincoln's 
relatives  were  Catholics,  a  fact  due  to  Inter- 
marriage with  descendants  of  the  early  Mary- 
land Catholic  settlers  ol  Kentucky.  The  rude, 
bard  life  of  tho  time,  with  the  surrounding 
olrcumstances  of  primeval  mystery  and  sol- 
emnity, tenaed  to  breed  melancholy  aud  to 
make  fatalists.  There  was  a  general  belief  In 
the  theory  that  all  things  were  ordered  in  ad- 
vance by  a  supreme  overruling  power,  and 
tnat  men  were  helplessly  sub;cti  to  conditions 
which  they  could  neither  modify  nor  under- 
stand. They  gave  credit  to  dreams  and 
omens,  and  solved  many  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem by  substituting  fancy  ana  legend  lor  fact 
and  logic.  Lincoln  did  not  grow  up  amid 
those  whimsical  influences  without  absorbing 
much  of  their  spirit.  He  was  affected  oy  them 
In  a  measure  throughout  his  whole  life.  They 
were  a  part  of  his  education,  and  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  his  character.  With  all 
his  greatness,  he  never  quite  outlived  the  im- 
pressions of  lhat  plastic  period  when  his  mind 
was  receiving  lis  elementary  instruction  and 
groping  for  knowledge  of  a  distinct  and  con- 
clusive kind.  He  was  a  fatalist  always,  and 
foresaw  in  a  dream  the  tragic  ana  pathetic 
stroke  of  destiny  that  toon  Lis  life  just  as  he 
reached  thu  summit  of  hi.,  fame. 

During  his  rcsideace  at  New  Salem,  where 
he  was  alternately  clerk,  petttfoggcj  and  sur- 
veyor, he  read  the-  lnfldel  writings  of  Paine, 
Volncy  aud  Voltaire,  aud  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  they  aiado  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  him.  Their  literary  style  was 
new  to  him.  and  he  found  mucu  intellectual 
enjoyment  in  it.  UcJ  had  never  thoroughly 
Investigated  the  evidences  of  Christian. ty, 
and  bo  was  not  prepared  to  discover  the  weak 
pUcaa   In    the   ciltfclsina   and   arguments  of 


Mie  same  omniscient  mlna  ana  almighty  arm 
th^t  directed  and  protected  him  shall  »/nida- 
aud  support  me,  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  all 
pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  not  for- 
sake us  uow.  To  him  I  commend  you  all,  and 
ask  with  equal  sincerity  and  faith  that  you 
will  invoke  his  wisdom  and  guidance  for 
me.  " 

There  is  an  abundance  of  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  presidency,  and  the  terrible  trials  and 
sorrows  of  the  war  ensued,  the  religious  ele- 
ment of  his  nature  came  to  be  the  controlling 
forco  In  his  philosophy  of  duty  aud  responsi- 
bility. The  records  present  repeated  in- 
stances of  almost  childlike  dependence  upon  a 
personal  God  for  the  strength  to  perform  the 
most  difficult  and  Important  service  that  had 
ever  been  required  of  an  American  President. 
For  example,  Gen.  Kusliug  relates  that  ha 
was  present  when  Lincoln  called  to  see  Gen. 
Sickles  in  Washington  the  Sunday  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  latter  had 
lost  a  leg.  Being  asked  if  he  had  felt  doubtful 
about  the  result  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  he  had  not.  "I  will  tell  you  why," 
he  said,  adding  lhat  ho  wished  them  hot  to 
speak  of  It.  as  people  might  laugh  at  him. 
"The  (act  Is."  lie  wvQl  on.  "lu  the  stress 
of  the  situation  there.  1  went  to  iny  room 
and  got  down  on  my  knees,  and  prayed 
to  Almighty  God  for  victory.  I  told  blm  that 
this  was  his  country  and  his  war,  and  that  we 
really  couldn't  6taod  another  Fredericksburg 
or  Chancellorsville.  And  then  and  there  I 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  If  he  would  stana  by 
you  boys  at  Gettysburg  I  would  stand  by 
him.  After  lhat,  I  don't  know  bow  It  was, 
and  it  Is  not  for  me  lo  explain,  but  somehow 
or  other,  a  swe  t  assurance  crept  Into  my  soul 
that  God  had  taken  the  whole  thing  Into  his 
own  hands,  and  that  we  were  bound  to  win  at 
Gettysburg!"  He  paused,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  observed, 
asking  again  that  nothing  be  said  about  It, 
"1  Lave  been  praying  to  God  for  Vicksburg 
also.  I  have  wrestled  with  hlin  and  lold  him 
how  much  we  need  the  Mississippi,  and  how 
that  great  valley  ought  to  be  forever  free,  and 

I  reckon  be  understands  the  whole  business 
down  there  from  A  to  Z.  "  The  fact  was  lhat 
Vicksburg  had  already  fallen,  but  the  good 
news  had  not  yet  been  received. 

Tho  deeply  religious  tone  of  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond  inaugural  Is  the  thing  lhat  chiefly  gives 

II  rank  among  the  foremost  political  papers  of 
the  age.  It  was  delivered,  as  thousands  will 
pcrsoually  recollect,  under  peculiarly  im- 
prossivo  circumstances.  Tho  early  termina- 
tion of  the  war  was  generally  anticipated; 
and  yot  the  Issue  was  still  regarded  by  many 
wllh  grave  rulsgivlng.s,  and  nobody  felt  en- 
ti;eiy  sure  that  Grant  would  prove  equal  to 
the  stupeudous  and  critical  task  In  which  he 
was  engaged.  Lincoln  had  b^en  re-elected  In 
spite  of  Cerce  criticism  from  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  aud  the  occasion  was  In 
every  aspect  a  most  solemn  and  significant 
one.  "He  seemed  more  the  saint  and  prophet 
thun  a  President. "  says  one  who  stood  near 
him  while  he  spoke.  In  a  Orm  and  clear  loue, 
with  a  touch  of  lunnite  saducss.  "Fondly  do 
we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,"  he  said. 
"that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  will  soon 
pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continu 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's 
two  hundred  and  flity  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  an- 
other drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  It  must  be  said. 
•The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'  "  That  was  his  answer 
to  his  critics  and  traducers;  that  was  his  ex- 
pression of  perfect  faith  In  the  God  who  had 
answereo.  his  prayers,  and  held  up  his  hands 
through  so  much  peril,  distress  and  sacrifice. 

This  remarkable  address  Is  Invested  with 
special  historical  Interest  aud  value  by  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  himself  estimated  It  as  tho 
greatest  of  his  productions.  In  a  letter  to 
Thurlow  Weed,  dated  less  than  a  month  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said,  "Every  one  likes  a 
compliment,  and  I  thank  you  for  yours  on 
in y  little  notification  speech  and  on  thf  re- 
cent Inaugural  address.     I  expect   the   latter 
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The  Great  President's  Strong  and  Abid- 
ing Faith  in  God. 


His  Prayer  for  Victory  at  Gettysburg:  and 

Vicksburg,  and  His  Confidence  in  the 

Result— Extracts  from  Lincoln's 

Writings  and  Statements. 
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all  about  me  seemed   insumulent   for  th. 

—Lincoln. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  the  great  battle  of  the 
war,  the  turning  point,  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  rebellion.  Victory  there  and  at 
Vicksburg  on  the  same  day  paralyzed  the 
Confederacy,  and  from  that  time  on  its 
doom  was  sealed  and  its  days  were  num- 
bered. The  die  was  cast  at  Gettysburg 
when  Pickett's  brilliant  charge  was  re- 
pulsed at  the  bloody  angle.  On  that  awful 
field  of  carnage,  where  so  many  perished, 
the  life  of  the  nation  was  saved.  "What 
hidden  forces  were  at  work  there? 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Cannon  and  muskets,  sabers  and  bayonets, 
did  their  ghastly  work.  Both  armies  were 
said  to  be  about  equal  In  strength  and 
equipment.  Lee's  veteran  army,  flushed 
with  victory  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  was  bold  and  defiant— confident 
of  victory.  The  crucial  moment  had  come, 
and  that  great  and  revengeful  army  was  to 
deliver,  if  possible,  the  death  blow  to  the 
nation.  For  three  days  the  conflict  raged 
with  varying  results.  The  whole  country, 
North  and  South,  stood  with  bated  breath, 
waiting  for  the  outcome.  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  high  Government  officials  at  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  masses,  were  filled  with 
fear  and  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
and  dismay,  it  appears  that  only  one  man 


|   remained  calm  and  confident,  certain  of  vic- 
|   tory  for  the  Union.     That   man   was  Abra- 
.   ham    Lincoln.      If    we    desire    to    know    the 
cause  of  this  composure  and  confidence,  and 
why   It   was   that   the    terrific   and   repeated 
assaults  of  Lee's  army,   through  three  days 
of  frightful  and  appalling  slaughter,  result- 
ed in  his  defeat  and  retreat,  an  explanation 
.  may     be      found      in     the     following    corre- 
spondence,   accompanying    statements    and 
I   writings   of  Mr.    Lincoln,   and  in  the  utter- 
I  ances  of  his  contemporaries. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  4,  10:30  a."  m.— 
The  President  announces  to  the  country 
that  news  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
up  to  10  p.  m.  of  the  3d  is  such  as  to  cover 
that  army  with  the  highest  honor,  to  prom- 
ise a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  to  claim  the  condolence  of  all  for 
the  many  gallant  fallen;  and  that  for  this 
lie  especially  desires  that  on  this  day  he 
whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done 
be  everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced 
with  profoundest  gratitude.  A.  LINCOLN. 
C*e>  ney-4-  p^.  ,  Cx>[  ■  \.~2 


between  the  puffs  of  his  cigar,  presently  re- 
sumed as  follows:  "Well,  Mr.  President, 
what  are  you  thinking  about  Vicksburg, 
nowadays?  How  are  things  getting  along 
down    there   now?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  very  gravely, 
"I  don't  quite  know.  Grant  is  still  pegging 
away  down  there,  and  making  some  head- 
way, I  believe.  As  we  used  to  say  out  in 
Illinois,  I  think  he  'will  make  a  spoon  or 
spoil  a  horn'  beforo  he  gets  through.  Some 
of  our  folks  think  him  slow  and  want  to  re- 
move him.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  kind  of 
like  U.  S.  Grant.  He  doesn't  worry  and 
bother  me.  He  takes  what  troops  we  can 
safely  give  him,  considering  our  big  job 
all  around— and  we  have  a  pretty  big  Job 
In  tills  war— and  does  the  best  he  can  with 
what  he  has  got,  and  doesn't  grumble  and 
scold  all  the  while.  Yes,  I  confess,  I  like 
Gen.  Grant— 'Uncle  Sam  Grant!'  (dwelling 
humorously  and  lovingly  on  this  name). 
There  Is  a  great  deal  to  him,  first  i;.id  last. 
And  heaven  helping  me,  unless  something 
happens  more  than  I  can  see  now,  I  mean 
to  stand  by  Grant  a  good  while  yet."'' 

"So,  then,  you  have  no  fears  about  Vicks- 
burg, either,  Mr.  President?"  added  Gen. 
Sickks. 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lincoln,  very  slowly;  "the  fact 
is— but  don't  say  anything  about  this  either 
Just  now — T  have  been  praying  to  Almighty 
God  for  Vicksburg  also.  I  have  wrestled 
with  him,  and  told  him  how  much  we 
needed  the  Mississippi,  and  how  It  ought  to 
flow  unvexed  to  the  sea,  and  how  that 
great  valley  ought  to  be  forever  free,  and 
1  reckon  he  understands  the  whole  business 
down  there,  from  A  to  Izzard.  I  have  done 
the  very  best  I  could  to  help  Gen.  Grant 
along,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  Generals, 
though  some  of  them  won't  think  so, and 
now  it  is  kind  of  borne  in  on  me  that  some- 
how or  other  we  are  going  to  win  at  Vicks- 
burg, too,  I  can't  tell  how  soon;  but  I  be- 
lieve we  will.  For  this  will  save  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  cut  the  Confederacy  In  twain, 
and  be  in  line  with  God's  laws  besides.  And 
If  Grant  only  does  this  thing  down  there— 
I  don't  care  much  how,  so  he  does  it  right- 
why,  Grant  Is  my  man  and  I  am  his  the 
rest  of  this  war!" 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  then  know 
that  Vicksburg  had  already  fallen,  on  July 
4,  and  that  a  United  States  gunboat  was 
then  speeding  Its  way  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Cairo  with  the  news  that  was  soon  to  thrill 
the  country  and  the  civilized  world  through 
and   through.       

Speaking  of  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and 
Antletam,  the  two  battles  fought  north  of 
the  Potomac,  Col.  John  Esten  Cooke,  a 
Confederate  officer  and  noted  author,  eays: 
"It  was  not  the  profund  brain  of  Lee  erred-- 
Providence  interposed  and  defeated  him." 
Again  he  says:  "Fate  seemed  to  fight 
against  the  South  at  Gettysburg."  Then  of 
Antletam  he  adds:  "In  Frederick  City,  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1802,  one  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  men  found  upon  a  table  Lee's 
'order  of  march';  this  gave  his  plans  away 
to  McCIellan." 

Palfrey,  In  his  history  of  the  war,  says: 
"The  rinding  of  this  paper  was  a  piece  of 
rare  good  fortune.  It  placed  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  at  the  mercy  of  Mc- 
CIellan." "  ;  liPPfSRiS 
Gen.  Longstreet  says:  "At  Frederick  Gen. 
Lee's  special  order  No.  101  was  handed  to 
Gen.  McCIellan.  By  this  mischance  and  ac- 
cident the  Federal  commander  came  into 
possession  of  information  that  gave  a  spur 
and  great  advantage  to  his  somewhat  de- 
moralized army." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  held  the  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation in  reserve  for  some  time,  and  many 
were  finding  fault  with  him  on  that  ac- 
count. He  was  evidently  waiting  for  a 
sign.  The  result  of  this  battle  (Antletam) 
was  to  determine  his  course,  for  he  said: 
"I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  I 
would  crown  the  result  by  a  declaration  of 
freedom  to  the  slaves."  The  proclamation 
followed  five  days  after  the  battle.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  battle  of  Antletam 
Tvas  fought  on  the  17th  of  September,  1802. 
nineteen  days  after  the  second  .battle  of 
Bull  Bun,  where  the  Union  forces  under 
Gen.  Pope  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
in  a  demoralized  condition  into  the  in- 
trenchments  about  Washington.  The  out- 
look was  gloomy.  At  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
quest, Gen.  McCIellan  took  command  of  the 
army  and  started  after  Lee,  who  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  operating  in 
the  direction  of  Frederick  and  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

All  the  chances  of  w  ir  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelmingly in  Lee's  favor,  and  the  country 
was  justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
capital.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  within  a 
few  hours'  time  all  had  changed,  and  the 
commander  of  the  Union  army  was  hurry- 
ing forward  his  troops  to  give  quick  and 
successful  battle  to  the  enemy,  whose  plans 
had  been  suddenly  and  mysteriously  re- 
vealed through  the  finding-  of  Lee's  fatal 
order  No.  191.  Of  course,  this  Union  vic- 
tory was  a  great  surprise,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  demonstrations  of  great  joy 
throughout    the    Norr.b.     Out    of    Antletam 


deening   and    preserving   grace,    too   proud 
to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us. 

"It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  power,  to  confess  our 
national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness.  Now,  therefore,  I  do,  by  this 
proclamation,  designate  and  set  apart 
Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  April,  1803..  as  a 
day  of  national  humiliation,  fasting  and 
prayer.  And  I  do  hereby  request  all  the 
people  to  abstain  on  that  day  from  their 
ordinary  secular  pursuits,  and  to  unite  at 
their  several  places  of  public  worship  and 
their  respective  homes  In  keeping  the  day 
holy  to  the  Lord,  and  devoted  to  the  hum- 
tie  discharge  of  the  religious  duties  proper 
to  that  solemn  occasion.  All  this  being  done 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  let  us  then  rest 
humbly  in  the  hope  authorized  by  the  Di- 
vine teachings,  that  the  united  cry  of  the 
nation  will  be  heard  on  high,,  and  answered 
with  blessings  no  less  than  the  pardon  of 
our  national  sins,  and  the  restoration  of  our 
now  divided  and  suffering  country  to  its 
former  happy  condition  of  unity  and  peace." 


In  the  summer  of  1804  the  loyal  colored 
people  of  Baltimore  presented  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  the  White  House  a  beautiful  copy 
of  the  Holy  Bible. 

In  accepting  the  gift  he  said:  "So  far  as 
I  have  been  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my 
spheru,  I  have  always  acted  as  I  believed 
was  right  and  just,  and  done  all  I  could 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  I  have  in  letters 
and  documents  sent  forth  from  this  office 
expressed  myself  better  than  I  can  now.  In 
regard  to  the  Great  Book,  I  have  only  to 
say— it  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  ever 
given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Savior 
of  the  world  is  communicated  to  us  through 
this  boc k.  But  for  that  book  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things 
desirable  to  man  are  contained  in  it.  I  re- 
turn to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  very- 
elegant  copy  of  the  Great  Book  of  God 
which  you  present." 


From  his  last  public  address,  delivered 
from  the  balcony  of  the  White  House  April 
11,  1805:  "We  meet  this  evening,  not  in 
sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of  heart.  The 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  principal  insur- 
gent army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
speedy  peace,  whose  Joyous  expressions  ran 
not  be  restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
however,  he,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a  na- 
tional thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and 
will   be   duly  promulgated." 


Three  days  after  he  delivered  that  speech 
the  bullet  of  the  assassin  struck  him  down; 
his  work  was  finished;  the  war  chaptir 
closed— sealed  with  his  own  blood.  From 
that  hour  "this  nation  under  God  had  a 
new  birth  'of  freedom."  The  vast  woik 
was  accomplished,  "with  malice  towards 
none,  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right," 
and  now,  as  the  world's  best  man,  he  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  his  name  Is  honored 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  Generations 
yet  unborn  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 
The  name,  Abraham  Lincoln,  must  ever 
stand  for  union,  for  freedom,  for  lustice 
and  for— God  in  the  destiny  of  nations.  All 
through  the  great  conflict  his  faith  clung 
to  the  Divine  hand.  His  everyday  life  at 
the  White  House  verified  what  he  said  to 
his  neighbors  when  ha  left  Sprlngfleid  to 
be  inaugurated— "Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being;  I  can  not  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,   I  can   not  fail." 

CHRISTINE    W.    DUNLAP. 
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The  following  i8  Qen.  James  F.  Ruallng's 
account  of  the  Interview  between  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Gen.   Sickles: 

fi«„d0,n1?rt  P^°P°8e  l°  enter  Into  the  Ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  theories.  I 
leave  that  business  to  those  who  fancy  It 
or  who  were  nearer  to  him  and  saw  more 
of  him  personally.  But  as  an  humble  con- 
tribution to  the  truth  of  history.  I  venture 
to  report  a  remarkable  conversation  of  nls 
wmcli  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  like  a 
glimpse  of  hia  sacred  soul;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  It  revealed  the  man-Abraham 
Llncoln-as  he  then  was  really  and  #rac- 
ucaiiy,  and  as  he  would  now  like  bust  to 
mankind"    l°   th°   AmerlciLn   »eo»l0  an^l    to 

«5,!Li^CCUr^Pd  1"  Sunr,a>'.  July  5,  1S03— the 
Sunday  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg-and 
happened  In  this  wise:  Gettysburg  It  will 
be  remembered,  was  fougnt  on  the  1st  ?d 
and  .Id  of  July.  1803.  In  the  great  buttle 
?,LJuJy  2TTn""day-(l.eld  by  many  to 
have  been  the  real  buttle  of  Gettysburg,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  lighting  and  tremendous 
losses  which  took  the  life  out  of  Lee's 
army).  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New 
lork.  commanding  the  .Id  Corps,  had  lost 
,  a  Kf-  un.d  on  3unday  following  he  arrived 
In  Washington,  with  his  leg  amputated 
above  the  knee.  He  was  taken  to  a  private 
houbi,  on  F  street,  nearly  opposite  tl.e  Eb- 
I  bltt  House,  and  here  on  the  first  floor  I 
I  found  him  reclining  on  a  hospital  stretcher 
wlien  I  called  to  see  him.  about  3pm 
|  (I  was  then  Lieutenant  Colonel  on  his  staff 
I  «r  natura"V  anxious  to  see  my  chief) 
I  Vve  had  not  been  talking  long  when  the 
orderly  In  attendance  announced  the  Preel- 
dent.  Immediately  afterward  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared,  accompanied  by  "Tad."  then  a 
lad  of  perhaps  10  or  12  years.  He  was  stop- 
ping at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  but  having 
earned  of  Gen.  Sickles'  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington, rode  In  on  horseback,  with  a  squad 
of  cavalry  as  an  escort.  He  was  clad  in 
citizen's  black  clothes,  with  a  tall  silk  hat 
a  long  frock  coat,  and  -high  top  boots  with 
spurs,  and  altogether  muae  about  as  home- 
ly and  awkward-looking  horseman  as  was 
ever  seen.  •  •  •  Greetings  over.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dropped  Into  a  cluilr.  and  crossing  his 
prodigious  legs,  soon  fell  to  questioning 
Sickles  as  to  all  the  phases  of  the  combat 
at  Gettysburg     •    •    • 

When  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inquiries  seemed  end- 
ed. Con.  Sickles,  after  a  puff  or  two  of  his 
cigar  In  silence,  resumed  the  conversation 
substantially  us  follows: 

"Well  Mr  President,  I  beg  pardon,  but 
what  did  you  think  about  Gettysburg'' 
What  was  your  opinion  of  things  while  w ., 
were  campaigning  and  fighting  up  thero  In 
Pennsylvania?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "i  didn't  think 
much  about  it;  i  was  not  much  concerned 
about  you." 

"You    were   not"'    rejoined    Sickles,    as    If 

amazed.     "Why,   we  heard   that  you   Wush- 

I   Ington  folks  Were  a  good  deal  excited,  and 

rtaJnly  had  good  cause   to  be;   for  It 

wat,  'nip  and  tuck'  with  us  up  there  a  good 

deal  of  the  time!" 

"Yes.  1  know  that:  and  I  suppose  some  of 
us  were  a  little  rattled.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  Cabinet  talked  of  Washington  being 
captured,  and  ordered  a  gunboat  or  two 
here,  and  even  went  so  fur  as  to  Bond  Borne 
men!  archives  aboard,  and  wanted 
me  to  go,  too.  but  I  refused  Stanton  and 
well*.  1  believe,  were  both  stampeded 
somewhat,  and  Seward,  I  reckon,  too  Hut 
I  said,  'No.  gentlemen,  we  are  all  right  and 
I  to  win  at  Gettysburg:'  and  we  did 
-right  handsomely.  No.  Gen.  Sickles,  I  had 
no  u  .us  or  Gettysburg!" 

"Why  not,  Mr.  President?  How  was  that? 
1  rctty  much  everybody  down  hero,  we 
heard,  was  more  or  less  panicky." 

"I  expect,  nnd  a  good  many  moro  than 
wil  own  up  now!  Hut  actually,  Gen. 
Sickles.  I  had  no  fears  of  Gettysburg,  and 
If  you  really  want  to  know  1  will  tell  you 
Poiyn0li  cou™e-  1  doll't  »«»>t  vou  and 
Col.  RusUng  here  to  say  anything  about 
this— at  least,  not  now.  People  might 
laugh  If  It  got  out.  you  know.  But  the 
tact  Is.  In  the  stress  and  pinch  of  the  cam- 
paign there  I  went  to  my  room  and  got 
down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  Almighty 
God  for  vl,  tory  at  Gettysburg.  I  told  him 
that  this  was  tils  country,  and  the  war  was 
his  war  but  that  we  really  couldn't  stand 
another  I-  rederlcksburg  or  Chancellorsvllle 
And  then  and  there  I  made  a  solemn  vow 
with    my   muker   that   If   lie   Would   stand   by 


8laiu3^°ui  ot  Q?"ysbUrg—  the  death  knell 
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As  he  was  leaving  Springfield  for  Wash- 
ington, February  11,  1SH1,  to  be  Inaugurat- 
ed, he  delivered  the  following  farewell  ad- 
dress. Note  this  early  and  absolute  trust 
in  God:  "No  one.  not  In  my  situation,  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this 
parting  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury,and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old 
man  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and 
one  Is  burled.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing 
with"  °r  .  ";he,tnor  ever  I  may  return, 
»ki  »,  tns'f  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rected  upon  Washington  Without 
the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
ever  attended  him.  I  can  not  succeed.  With 
that  assistance  I  can  hot  fall.  Trusting  Id 
him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with 
jou  and  be  everywhere  for  good  let  na 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well 
ro  his  care  commending  you,  an  I  hope  in 
your  prayers  yon  will  commend  me  I  bid 
you    an    affectionate    farewell  " 


In  his  llrst  Inaugural,  he  said:  "Intelli- 
gence, patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  Urn 
reliance  upon  him  who  has  never  yet  for 
saken  this  favored  land,  are  still 
to  adjust  In  the  best  way  all  o 
difficulty." 
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In  his  second  Inaugural  address.  March 
4.  1805.  he  says:  "The  Almighty  has  his 
own  purposes.  'Woe  unto  the  world,  be- 
cause of  offenses,  for  It  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh.'  If  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  American  slavery  Is  one  or  those 
offenses  which,  In  the  providence  of  God 
must  needs  come.  But  which,  having  con- 
tinued through  his  appointed  time,  he  now 
Is  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both 
nd  booth  this  terriblo  war  as  the 
those  by  whom  the  offense 
we  disci  rn  then  In  any  depar- 
dlvlne  attributes  which 
IVing  God  always  ascribe 
loudly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do 
.  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
away.  Yet.  If  God  wills 
nil  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  be  bondman's  2.-.0  years  of  rcqulb  I  t(  II 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn   with    tl.e    lash   shall    be   paid    by   ,,n- 

drawn  with  the  sword,  as  r 
.1000  years  ugo.  bo  still  It  must  be  said  'Tho 
Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether'  with  malice  towards 
none  with  charity  for  all.  with  firmness  In 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  ur« 
in;  tp  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battlo, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan;  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  nil  nations." 

Such  Is  the  language  of  one  who  had  lived 
In  a  floorless  log  cabin,  In  a  dense  forest 
and  slept  on  a  pile  of  leaves,  with  deer- 
skins for  covering,  until  he  was  s 
age.  one  years  schooling,  In  fragments, 
III  little  log  school  houses  whb  .  ■■  ■ 
had, 


Hid  I  will!  And  after 
Ibis  I  don  t  know  how  it  was.  and  It  Is  not 
tor  me  to  explain,  but  somehow  ir  other  a 
Bweet  comfort  crept  Into  my  soul  that  r;od 
Almighty  had  taken  the  whole  thing  into 
his  own  hand:,,  nnd  we  were  bound  to  win 
at  Gettysburg!     N  -,.  Sickles.  I  hud  no 

te?n,..ot  Geltysbui  d  that  is  the  reason 

■\'..  Lincoln  sa  all  this  with  great 
Solemnity  and  Imp.  •■•r.iivoncss,  ;,|mojt  u8 
nloseu  might  have  .-poken  when  first  down 
from  Sinai,  und  when  he  had  conclude, | 
there  wus  a  pause  in  the  talk  that  nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  break.  We  were  ail 
busy  with  our  thoughts.and  the  President 
especially  appeared  to  be  communing  with 
the  Infinite  One  again. 

The  first  to  speak  was  Gen.  Sickles,  -who 


From  hie  proclamation  of  March  30,  1803 
appointing  a  national  fast  day: 

"And.  whereas,  it  la  the  duty  of  all  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  men,  to  own  their  de- 
pendance  upon  the  overruling  power  of  God, 
ifcMd  their  sins  und   transgressions   In 


sorrow,  yet  with  usHurcd  hope  that 
repentance  will  bad   to  mercy  and 

truth, 
>  und 
lions 


humbl 
gcnul 
pardon,  and  to  recognize  the  sublime 

announced  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
proven  by  all  history,  that  those  i 
only  are  blessed  whose  God  >s  ii  .    Lord 

'•Ar.d.  Insomuch  is  we  know  that  by  his 
Divine  law  nations,  l!ke.  Individuals  are 
subject  to  punishments  and  chastl  ements 
In  this  world  may  wo  not  Justly  fear  that 
the  awful  calamity  of  clvd  war  which  now 
desolates  the  lund  muj  be  a  punishment  In- 
itiated upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins 
to  the  necdlul  end  of  our  national  reforma- 
tion txs  a  whole  people?  We  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of  heav- 
en. We  huve  been  preserved  these  many 
yi  ars  in  peace  and  prosperity.  We  have 
grown  in  numbers,  wealth  and  power  ;,s  no 
other  nation  has  ever  grown;  but  v.  havi 
forgotten  God:  we  have  forgotten  tnc  gra- 
cious hand  which  preserved  us  In  peace  and 
multiplied  and  enriched  and  strengthened 
ns;  nnd  we  have  vainly  Imagined,  In  the  d<- 
eeitfulness  of  our  hearts,  thai  all  these 
blessings  were  produced  by  some  superior 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated 
with  unbroken  success,  we  have  become  too 
self-sufflcle— ■  *     'eel   the  necessity,    of    re- 


Lincoln  Under  the  Spires 


Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  so  Christ- 
like in  his  human  qualities,  never  took 
the  vows  of  church  membership.  Some 
of  its  dogmas  he  could  not  accept  as 
valid.  Certain  stoutly  maintained  doc- 
trines, to  him.  had  little  to  do  with 
Christianity.  It  is  reported  that  he 
more  than  once  remarked  that  If  he 
could  find  a  church  which  had  for  its 
one  requirement  for  entrance  the  words 
of  the  Master,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy 
strength."  he  would  gladly  give  his 
name  to  such  a  church. 

However.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite 
faithful  in  his  attendance  at  services 
of  public  worship.  When  with  fearful 
responsibilities  upon  him  he  came  io 
Washington,  he  was  happy  to  know 
that  his  good  friend  of  Springfield 
years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phineas  D.  Gurley, 
had  come  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  for- 
mer association  with  this  splendid  rep- 
resentative of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
President  rented  a  pew  In  his  old 
friend's  church  and  usually  worshiped 
there. 

During  his  life  in  the  White  House, 
tho-e  times  that  tried  men's  souls 
etched  deep  lines  in  his  brooding  face. 
He  felt  the  need  of  the  spiritual  elixir 
that  only  worship  can  bring.  Quite 
often  he  would  slip  into  the  nearby 
Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
at  Fourteenth  and  G  .streets.  The 
daughter  of  the  wartime  pastor  of  that 
church  often  used  to  tell  the  writer 
of  her  girlhood  remembrance  of  seeing 
tne  President  there  numbers  of  times. 
His  presence  in  a  pew  in  that  church 
on  one  Sunday  morning  proved  to  be 
historic.  On  that  day  he  became  a 
member  of  the  only  church  organiza- 
tion he  ever  actually  joined. 
*  * 
The  preacher  on  that  occasion  was 
his  close  friend.  Bishop  Matthew  Simp- 
son, one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
of  the  time.  It  was  he  who.  after  the 
tragic  end  of  the  Great  Emancipator's 
life,  accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Illi- 
nois and  delivered  the  address  at  the 
funeral. 

Whenever  the  renowned  and  pro- 
phetic Bishop  Simpson  came  to  the 
Foundry  pulpit.  Lincoln  always  was  a 
rapt  listener.  At  the  service  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  bishop 
delivered  a  stirring  "missionary  sermon. 
It.  of  course,  had  to  do  with  taking  the 
Christian  message  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  His  fellow-worship- 
pers noticed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  evi- 
dently been  greatly  affected  by  the 
kindling  appeal  of   the  preacher.      At 


Writ 


the  close  of  the  sermon  an  opportunity 
was  given  for  any  present  to  become  a 
Life  Director  of  the  General  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  by  the  payment  of  $150.  a 
rather  tidy  sum  for  those  days.  One 
of  the  church  olhcials  arose  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
if  that  amount  were  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  President  a  member 
if  he  would  consent.  At  once,  several 
were  lifted,  eager  to  contribute 
toward  the  amount.  However.  Mr. 
Lincoln  Insisted  on  paying  the  $150 
himself.  Then  and  there  he  scribbled 
a  note  agreeing  to  beet  me  a  membei 
and  handed  it  to  the  bishop. 
At    the    Methodist    headquarters    in 

N<  «    5fork  a  special 

pared  and  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  lead 

of  depositing  it  with  other  accumulated 

he  personally  had  it  f 
and  hung  in  the  White  House.  Under 
a  picture  of  the  Master  and  His  dis- 
ciples, just  after  the  Great  Comn. 
had  been  given.  "Go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel,"  the  following 
was   in.si 

"THIS  CERTIFIES  That  His  Ex- 
cellency, Abraham  Lincoln.  Prest.  of 
U.  S.  A.,  is  constituted  a  Life  Director 
of  the  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  the 
payment  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Dollars." 

This  is  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes. 

The  certificate  was  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion until  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death.  It  was  on  the  wall  on  that 
fateful  nipht  when  he  left  the  White 
House  for  Ford's  Theatre,  where  his 
earthly  life  was  to  be  so  cruelly  snuffed 
out.  After  the  assassination  the 
framed  document  was  given  to  one  of 
his  bodyguards,  who  took  it  back  with 


By  Frederick  Brown  Harris 


him  to  Illinois.  For  many  years  after 
this  man's  death  it  lay  unnoticed  in 
an  attic.  Sometime  after  its  rediscovery 
it  became  a  valued  part  of  the  Town- 
send  Lincoln  Collection  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

The  owner  of  that  collection,  William 
Townsend.  has  said  of  this  document: 
"It  has  been  very  frequently  the  chief 
object  of  interest  of  so  many  people 
who  have  traveled  long  distances  to 
see  the  recorded  evidence  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  only  official  connection  w^ith 
h   u  ligious  association." 


Because    of    Its    tremendous    signifi- 
cance, this  Lincoln  Certificate  of  late 
years   has   bepn   coveted   by  collectors, 
have  offered  very   lame  sums  for 
it.    However.  Mr.  Townsend  always  has 
felt,  as  have  many  others  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  finally  this  sacred 
symbol  of  Lincoln's  faith  ought  to  be 
permanently  enshrined  In   the  Wash- 
□  church  in  which  it  originated, 
where    it   could    be   .sun    for   years    to 
come  by   untold  multitudes.    The  sum 
of    $r>  000    has    been    raised    for    that 
purpose.      Some     of     the     best-known 
names  1n  the  Nation  are  on  the  list  of 
donors.    The  contributions   have  come 
from    people    of    all    faiths,    Catholic, 
•.  ia    and  Jewi  h. 
This    very    day.    in    the    presence   of 
a    great    congregation,    the    certificate 
ties    Lincoln    so    closely    to    the 
church    and    which    is    m    its    01 
frame  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  pj 
ration,  is  being  unveiled  and  enshrined 
indry  Church,  where  it  is  to  be  on 
near    the   Lincoln 
Window.      That    window    in    flamini 
glass   contains    the    words    uttered    by 
Lincoln  to  church  leaders  who  \;  [ted 
the  White  House  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  War  Between  the  States:-  "God 
bless   all    the   churches.     And   blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  who  in  our  great  trial 
giveth  us  the  churches." 

As  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  his  action 
recorded  in  this  document,  revealed 
his  faith  by  his  works,  let  us  put 
beside  this  historic  certificate  the 
words  of  the  columnist  Dorthy 
Thompson:  "Lincoln's  speeches  reveal 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  God-adoring 
men  who  ever  lived.  From  the  Gettys- 
burg  speech,  with  his  plea  that  'this 
Nation  UNDER  GOD  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,'  to  the  great  Second 
Inaugural  Address,  mystical  in  us 
sense  of  humility  before  the  judgment 
of  God  which  alone  Is  'true  and 
righteous  altogether.'" 

Behold  the  man  who  belongs  to  the 
aces  standing  under  the  spires  of  the 
spirit! 


